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BRATTLEBORO. 

BY  HENRY  BURNHAM. 


The  population  of  this  town,  now  about 
6,000,  is  principally  in  tw^o  villages  called 
East  and  West  village.  The  West  village 
is  nearest  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
town.  It  was  formerly  the  larger  and  only 
village,  where  were  the  church  privileges, 
town  meetings,  June  trainings,  etc.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  navigation  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river— which  forms  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  East  village,  and  of  the  town  for 
about  six  miles — and  the  enterprising  char- 
acter and  efforts  of  Wm.  Fessenden,  John 
Holbrook,  Francis  Goodhue,  and  others, 
the  East  village  received  an  impulse,  early 
in  the  present  century,  which  caused  it  to 
far  surpass  the  West  village  in  business  and 
population. 

The  town  derives  its  name  from  William 
Brattle,  from  Massachusetts — one  of  the 
grantees  of  the  town — and  his  name  is  the 
first  one  upon  the  list.  Being  loyal  to  King 
George,  he  fled  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War.  It 
is  said  he  died  there  before  the  close  of 
the  war,  and,  after  the  "Jay  treaty,"  his 
heirs  made  efforts  to  recover  his  confiscated 
property  in  this  country.  How  much  land 
he  owned  in  this  town,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but  his  claim  covered  some  of  the  best  land 
in  the  town  of  Putney,  which  is  ten  miles 
north  of  Brattleboro.  It  has  long  been  quite 
universally  believed  that  the  first  civilized 
establishment  in  Vermont  was  at  Fort  Dum- 
mer,  which  was  erected  in  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  town  of  Brattleboro  in  1724. 
Hon.  David  Reed,  in  his  account  of  Col- 
chester, ably  maintains  and  claims  tliis 
honor  for  Isle  LaMotte,  in  the  county  of 
Grand  Isle.  [See  Isle  LaMotte,  this  work, 
Vol.  II.— Ed.]  Though  it  is  evident  that 
the  several  histories  of  the  State  have  been 
led  into  the  error  of  claiming  too  much  for 
this  town,  it  is  equally  evident,  we  believe, 
that  the  first  English  or  Anglo-Saxon  settle- 
ment, in  this  State,  was  made  on  what  is 
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now  soil  of  Brattleboro,  b}'  the  erection 
of  "His  Majesty's  Fort  Dummer,"  as  stated 
in  the  charter.  Twenty-nine  years  after  this 
settlement,  Brattleboro  was  chartered  under 
George  II.,  and  Josiah  Willard,  Esq., 
chosen  or  appointed  Moderator  of  the  first 
town  meeting. 

CiiAKTEii  OF  Brattleboro;  by  King 
George  the  Second,  1758. 
Province  of  Xew  Hampshire. 

L.  S.  George  the  Second,  hy  the  Grace 
of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ire- 
land King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  6cc. 

To  all  persons  to  whom  these  presence 
shall  come,  greeting: 

Know  ye  that  we  of  our  special  grace  and 
certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  for 
the  due  Encouragement  of  settling  a  new 
plantation  within  our  said  Province,  By 
and  with  the  advice  of  our  trusty  and  well- 
beloved  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq..  our 
Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  our 
said  Province  of  New  Hampshire  in 
America,  and  of  our  Council  of  the  sd 
Province,  have  upon  the  conditions  and 
reservations  hereiifter  made,  Given  & 
Granted  and  by  these  Presents  for  us  our 
Heirs  &  successors  Do  Give  and  Grant  in 
equal  Shares  unto  our  Loveing  Subjects 
I  Inhabitants  of  our  said  Province  of  Xew 
Hampshire  and  his  Majesty's  other  Govern- 
ments and  to  their  heh-s  and  assigns  forever 
whose  Names  are  Entered  on  this  Grant  to 
be  divided  to  and  amongst  them  into  tifty- 
six  shares,  Two  of  which  shares  to  be  laid 
out  in  one  Tract  of  the  contents  of  Eight 
Hundred  acres  for  his  Excellency  Benning 
Wentworth,  Esq.,  and  is  in  full  for  his  two 
shares,  which  Tract  is  boiuided  as  follows, 
viz: 

Beginning  at  the  rocks  at  the  ujipcr  end 
of  the  Fort  meadow  so  called.  Thence  up 
Connecticut  River  Two  liundred  and  forty 
rods,  ct  to  carry  that  breadth  hack  West  ten 
degrees  North  so  far  as  to  contain  Eight 
Hundred  acres.  All  that  Tract  or  j^arcel  of 
Land  situate,  lying  <k  being  within  oiu* 
Province  of  New  llanipshire  containing  by 
admeasurement  Nineteen  Thousand  Three 
Hundred  and  sixty  acres,  which  Tract  is  to 
contain  five  miles'and  one-half  mile  sijuare 
&  no  more,  out  of  which  an  allowance  is  to 
be  made  for  high  ways  it  unimprovable 
lands  by  rocks,  mountains.  Ponds  Rivers, 
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one  thousand  and  forty  acres  free  according 
to  a  plan  thereof  made  &  presented  by  our 
said  Governors  orders  &  hereunto  annexed, 
Butted  &  hounded  as  follows,  viz :  Begin- 
nino-  at  the  mouth  of  Venters  Brook  so 
called  where  it  empties  itself  in  to  Con- 
necticut River,  &  runs  from  thence  six  miles 
or  thereabouts  to  the  South  East  corner  of 
Marlebrough  thence  five  miles,  North  ten 
deo-rees  East  by  Marlebrough  aforesaid  to  a 
stalve     stones  in  said  Line,  Thence  East 
10  degrees  south  to  Connecticut  River  afore- 
said, then  down  said  River  to  the  bounds 
first  mentioned  at  Venters  Brook,  Except  a 
Tract  of  land  lying  in  the  said  East  corner 
of  said  Township  containing  about  Two 
Hundred  acres  as  the  same  is  now  fenced 
ii]  and  improved,  which  is  hereby  granted 
&:  assio-ned  to  Oliver  Willard  and  to  his 
heirs     assigns  one  of  the  within  Grantees, 
He  having  heretofore  cleared  and  improved 
the  said  Tract  and  is  to  be  in  full  for  his 
share     proportion  of  the  said  Township, 
said  Two  hundred  acres  are  bounded  as 
follows,  viz:    Beginning  at  Venters  Brook 
and  runs  West  ten*^  North  sixty  rods  to  a 
Hill  ct  then  runs  under  the  Hill  round  as 
the  Hill  runs  to  the  rocks  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  Meadow  called  fort  meadow,  thence 
down  the  river  to  Venter  Brook  and  that 
the  same  be  and  is  incorporated  into  a 
Township  l)y  the  name  of  Brattleborough, 
and  that  the  Inhabitants  that  do  or  shall 
hereafter  Inhabit  said  Township  are  hereby 
Declared  to  be  Enfranchised  with  and  en- 
titled to  all  &  every  the  priviledges  &  Im- 
munities that  other  Towns  within  our  said 
Province  hy  law  exercise  and  enjoy,  and 
further  that  the  said  town  as  soon  as  there 
shall  be  fifty  Familys  resident  and  settled 
therein  shall  have  the  liberty  of  holding 
Two  Fairs,  one  of  which  shall  be  held  on 
the  fir>t  Thursday  in  October  annuall}^  and 
the  other  on  the  first  Thursday  in  February 
annually,  whifli  Fairs  are  not  to  continue 
<k  be  held  longer  than  the  respective  Satur- 
day following  the  sd  respective  Thursday, 
and  as  soon  as  s;ud  town  shall  consist  of 
fifty  familys  a  market  shall  be  opened  and 
kept  one  or  more  days  in  each  week  as  may 
be  tho't  most  advantagious  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants.   Also  that  the  first  meeting  for  the 
choice  of  Town  ()tfi(;ers  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  our  said  Province  sliall  be  held  on 
the  fifteen  Day  of  Jan'ry  next  which  meet- 
ing shall  be  notifyed  by  Josiah  Willard  Esq 
wlio  is  liereby  also  appointed  Moderator  of 
the  said  first  meeting  which  he  is  to  notify 
and  govern  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  said  i*rovince,  and  that  the 
annual  meeting  forever  hereafter  for  the 
choice  of  such  officers  of  said  Town  shall 
be  on  tlie  first  Wednesday  in  March  annu- 
ally.   To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  Tract 
of  Land  as  above  expressed  together  with 
all  the  Priviledges  and  appurtenances  to 
them  and  their  r('s]^ective  heirs  &  assigns 
forever.  ui)on  the  following  conditions  Viz: 
That  every  (Jrantee  his  heirs  or  assigns  shall 
Plant  or  cultivate  five  acres  of  land  within 


the  term  of  five  years  for  every  fifty  acres 
contained  in  his  or  their  share  or  Propor- 
tion of  Land  in  said  Township,  and  con- 
tinue to  improve  and  settle  the  same  by 
additional  cultivations  on  Penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  his  Grant  or  share  in  said 
Township,  &  its  reverting  to  his  Majesty 
his  heirs  &  successors  to  be  by  him  or  them 
regranted  to  such  of  his  subjects  as  shall 
effectually  settle  &  cultivate  the  same.  That 
all  White  or  other  Pine  Trees  within  the 
said  Township  fit  for  Masting  our  Royal 
Navy  be  carefu  ly  Preserved  for  that  use, 
and  none  to  be  cut  or  felled  without  his 
Majestys  Especial  Lycence  for  so  doing  first 
had  and  obtained  upon  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  the  right  of  such  Grantee  his 
heirs  &  assigns  to  us  our  heirs  &  successors 
as  well  as  being  subject  to  the  Penalty  of 
any  act  or  acts  of  Parliament  that  now  are 
or  hereafter  shall  be  enacted.    Also  his 
fort  Dummer  &  a  Tract  of  land  of  fifty  rods 
square  round  it,  viz :  fifty  rods  West,  twen- 
ty-five rods  South  &  twenty-five  rods  North 
of  said  Fort.    That  before  any  Division  of 
the  land  be  made  to  and  amongst  the 
Grantees,  a  Tract  of  Land  as  near  the 
center  of  the  Township  as  the  land  will 
admit  of  shall  be  reserved  and  marked  out 
for  Town  Lots,  one  of  which  shall  be  al- 
lotted to  each  Grantee  of  the  contents  of 
one  acre  yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us 
our  heirs  &  successors  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  to  be  computed  from  the  date  hereof 
the  rent  of  one  Ear  of  Indian  corn  only  on 
the  first  day  of  January  annually  if  Law- 
fully Demanded,  the  first  payment  to  be 
made  on  the  first  day  of  January  after  the 
first  of  January  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof,  and  every  Proprietor,  Settler  or  In- 
habitant shall  yield  and  pay  to  us  our  heirs 
and  successors  yearly  &  every  year  forever 
from  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  ten 
years,  from  the  date  hereof.    Namely  on 
the  first  day  of  January  which  will  be  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  Christ  one  thousand 
Seven  Hundred  &  Sixty-four,  one  shilling 
Proclamation  money  for  every  hundred 
acres  he  so  owns,  settles  or  possesses,  and 
so  in  proportion  for  a  Greater  or  Lesser 
Tract  of  the  said  Land,  which  money  shall 
be  paid  by  the  respective  persons  above 
said  their  heirs  or  assigns,  in  our  Council 
Chamber  in  Portsmouth  or  to  such  officer 
or  officers  as  shall  be  appointed  to  receive 
the  same,  and  this  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other 
rents  and  services  whatsoever  in  Testimony 
hereof  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  our  said 
Province  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Witness 
Benning  Wentworth,  Esq. ,  our  Governor 
&  (Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said  Province 
the  Twenty-sixth  day  of  December  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  Christ  1753  and  in  the 
Twenty-seventh  year  of  our  Reign. 

B.  Wentworth. 
By  his  Excellencys  command  with  advice 
of  Council. 

Theodore  Atkinson, 

Secty. 
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Entered  and  Recorded  according  to  the 
•original  under  the  Province  Seal,  this  27th 
day  of  December  1753. 

Pr  Theodore  Atkinson, 

Secty. 

Names  of  the  Grantees  of  Brattleborough, 
viz: 

William  Brattle,  Jiicob  Wendell,  James 
Read,  Isaac  Brodish,  Owen  Warland,  Wil- 
liam Lee,  Ebenezer  Smith,  William  Gam- 
mage,  John  Hicks,  Ebenezer  Bradish,  James 
Whitemore,  William  Manning,  Thomas 
Slierren,  Thomas  Hastings,  Jonathan 
Sprague,  John  Wai-iand,  Benjamin  Lynde, 
Andrew  Oliver  Junr.,  William  Bowls,  Cor- 
nelius Woodbury,  William  Willard,  Oliver 
Willard,  Samuel  Allen,  Moses  Wright, 
Sampson  French,  Joseph  French,  William 
Fessenden,  Stephen  Palmer,  Stephen  Pal- 
mer Junr. ,  William  Barrett,  Daniel  Prin- 
tice,  Caleb  Prentice,  Ebenezer  Stedman, 
Edward  Marrett,  Junr.,  Abner  Hasey,  Ben- 
jamin French,  Thomas  Blanchard,  Thomas 
Blanchard,  Junr.,  Jacob  Fletcher,  Samuel 
Searle,  Samuel  French,  Sampson  Willard, 
Oliver  Coleburne,  Jeremiah  Coleburne, 
Peter  Powers,  Stephen  Powers,  Daniel 
Emerton,  William  Laurence,  Abel  Lau- 
rence, Mather  Liverniore. 

Theodore  Atkinson,  his  Excellency  Ben- 
ning  Wentwortli  a  Tract  of  Land  to  contain 
Eight  Hundred  acres  which  is  to  be  ac- 
counted Two  of  the  within  mentioned 
shares  and  Laid  out  and  bounded  as  within 
mentioned,  one  whole  share  for  the  Incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  one  whole  share 
for  the  first  settled  Minister  of  the  Gospel 
in  said  Town,  one  whole  share  for  a  Glebe 
for  the  Ministry  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  by  law  Established.  Also  his  Majestys 
Fort  Dummer,  and  a  Tract  of  Land  fifty 
rods  round  it,  viz :  oO  rods  West,  twenty- 
five  rods  South  &  twenty-five  North  of  said 
Fort. 

Recorded  from  the  Back  of  the  Charter 
for  Brattleborough  the  27th  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1753. 

Pr  THEODORE  ATKINSON, 
Secty. 

State  of  New' Hampshire,  ) 
Secretary  of  State's  Ofiice, 

Concord,  Sept.  26,  18G9.  ) 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  copy  of  the  Re(;ord  of  the  Charter  of 
Brattleborough  as  recorded  in   ' '  Charter 
Records,"  Vol.  1,  pages  181,  2,  3,  4. 
In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 

my  hand  and  aflixed  the  Seal  of  said  State 

the  date  above  written. 

NATHAN  W.  GOVE, 
Deputy  Secretar}'-  of  State. 

The  town  contains  about  34  square  miles, 
in  latitude  42  deg. ,  52  min. ,  and  longitude 
40  deg. ,  25  min.    It  is  bounded  N.  by  Dum- 


merston,  E.  by  Connecticut  Kiver.  which 
separates  it  from  Chesterfield,  N.  11.,  S.  Iw 
Vernon  and  Guilford,  and  W.  l)y  Mari])oro. 
Among  the  first  settlers  were  John  and 
Thomas  Sargent,  John  Alexander,  John 
Arms,  and  Fairbank  :Moore  and  .son.  AVith 
the  exception  of  John  and  Thomas  Sargent 
—who  were  born  at  Fort  Dummer— they 
were  from  Massachusetts.  The  father  and 
brother  of  John  Sargent,  Jr.,  were  am- 
bushed by  the  Indians;  the  father  killed 
and  scalped  and  the  brothei-  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, where  he  adopted  the  Indian  habits 
and  manners,  but  afterwards  returned  to 
his  friends.  Fairbank  Moore  and  son  were 
killed  by  Indians  at  the  West  River  mead- 
ows—now owned  by  the  Vermont  Asylum 
—two  miles  north  of  Fort  Dununer,  and 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  the  younger  Mooyq 
were  captured. 

John  Alexander  died  in  Marl])oro,  July 
8,  1828,  supposed  to  ])e  near  90  years  of  age. 
At  the  time  Bridgeman's  Fort  was  burned 
by  the  Indians — the  site  of  which  is  now  in 
Vernon,  and  a  short  distance  from  Fort 
Dummer — where  Mrs.  Howe  and  others 
were  made  captive  by  said  Indians,  John 
xllexander  was  a  lad  10  yeai-s  old.  and  then 
I  in  the  woods  after  the  cows  belonging  to 
the  fort ;  being  thus  in  the  woods  he  escaped 
captivity.  The  following  year  he  gave 
proof  of  a  daring  spirit  for  a  boy  of  only 
eleven  years.  He  discovered  a  bear  and 
two  cubs  a  short  distance  from  his  residence. 
His  father  being  absent,  lie,  fearless  of  con- 
sequences, repaired  to  the  house,  took  down 
a  loaded  gun,  and  with  a  well  directed  shot 
killed  the  old  bear  on  the  .spot.  He  then, 
with  a  lad  of  similar  age.  caught  and 
secured  both  of  the  cubs. 

In  the  old  French  War,  so  called,  at  the 
age  of  17,  he  served  under  Gen.  Amherst, 
and  was  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga.  and 
in  the  American  Revolution  was  at  the 
taking  of  Burgoyne.  He  resided  in  Brat- 
tleboro  more  than  half  a  century  and  reared 
a  large  family.  Few  men  have  lived  to  his 
age  and  enjoyed  so  gi-eat  a  measure  of 
health;  and  very  few  men  of  liis  stature, 
which  was  below  the  middle  size,  liave  been 
more  active,  rol)Ust  and  herculean  than  3Ir. 
Alexander.  He,  atone  time,  carried  on  his 
shoulders,  upon  snow-shoes,  a  five-pail  iron 
kettle,  two  sap-buckets,  an  axe  and  traii- 
pings,  a  knap.sack.  four  day's  provisions,  a 
gun  and  ammunition,  more  than  three  miles 
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through  the  woods,  over  hills,  valleys,  and 
in  a  deep  snow.  He  was  the  second  white 
person  born,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
the  oldest  living  of  the  first  native  settlers 
on  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  alias  Ver- 
mont. 

At  the  time  Colonel  Samuel  Wells  repre- 
sented this  place,  this  side  of  the  mountain 
was  called  Cumberland  County.  He  repre- 
sented this  part  of  the  State,  at  New  York, 
until  Ethan  Allen  came  down  here,  in  his 
wrath,  to  repair  the  politics  of  Brattleboro 
and  Guilford. 

The  man  who  said,  ' '  Rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  or 
even  the  State  of  New  York,  I  will  retire 
with  the  Green  Mountain  boys  into  the 
mountains  and  caves  of  the  earth,  and  wage 
war  with  human  nature  at  large,"  also  said, 
"  Unless  the  inhabitants  of  Brattleboro  and 
Guilford  peaceably  submit  to  the  authority 
of  Vermont,  their  territory  shall  be  made  as 
desolate  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah." 

This  proclamation,  with  the  "  last  argu- 
ments to  which  kings  resort,"  cured  the 
York  State  proclivities  in  this  part  of  the 
•State.  And  no  wonder  that  New  York 
power  and  infiuence  ceased,  for  all  she  ever 
did  in  defence  of  her  persecuted  friends, 
advocates  and  oiRcers  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  was  to  use  brave  words  and  make 
promises  that  were  never  performed. 

Allen  knew  brave  words  or  law  was  vain 
without  force,  therefore  he  brought  all 
these  with  him  when  he  rested  at  the  hotel 
kept  by  John  Arms,  a  few  rods  north  of 
and  on  premises  now  owned  by  the  Ver- 
mont Asylum. 

Among  the  men  of  this  town  most  dis- 
tinguished in  the  annals  of  the  State,  and 
who  have  been,  men  of  influence  here,  may 
■be  mentioned  John  Arms,  Samuel  Wells, 
Samuel  Knight,  Samuel  Gale,  Henry  Wells, 
Sam'l  Stearns,  Micah  Townshe'nd,  Stephen 
Greenleaf,  William  Wells,  John  Stewart, 
Royall  Tyler,  John  Noyes,  Lemuel  Whit- 
ney, John  W.  Blake,  Francis  Goodhue, 
Oliver  Chapin,  William  Fessenden,  Joseph 
Clark,  John  Holbrook,  Samuel  Clark,  Sam'l 
Elliott,  James  Elliott,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Jr., 
Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  Joseph  Fessenden, 
Jonathan  D.  Bradley,  Edward  A.  Kirkland, 
C.  Townsley,  L.  G.  Mead,  Paul  Chase. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  names  can  be  seen, 
in  marble,  at  the  cemeteries  in  this  town, 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  biographical 


sketches  of  all  these  persons,  but  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  some  information 
respecting  the  lives  or  career  of  twelve  of 
the  persons  afore-named,  three  of  whom 
have  been  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  viz :  John  Noyes, 
James  Elliott,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Jr. 

SAMUEL  KNIGHT 

Was  a  man  of  high  culture  and  one  of  the 
most  talented  men  of  his  time.  He  was, 
for  years.  Chief  Justice  of  the  courts  in  this 
county,  and  one  of  our  early  town  repre- 
sentatives. 

JOHN  W.  BLAKE 

Was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Wind- 
ham County.  He  came  to  this  place,  from 
Bellows  Falls,  about  1790;  was  one  of  the 
earliest  postmasters  in  this  place;  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  Legislature,  was  a 
large  owner  of  real  estate  in  the  East  vil- 
lage, which  he  sold  to  Francis  Goodhue  in 
1811.  He  died  October  27,  1818,  aged  59 
years. 

JONATHAN  HUNT,  JR., 

Was  first  president  of  the  first  bank  estab- 
lished in  Brattleboro.  He  built  the  large 
brick  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
George  Howe,  Esq.  He  died,  w^hile  a 
Member  of  Congress,  at  Washington,  May 
15,  1832,  aged  45  years. 

LARKIN  G.  MEAD 

Came  from  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  about  1838, 
was  president  of  the  Brattleboro  Typo- 
graphic Co.,  was  in  the  practice  of  law; 
very  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  com- 
mon school  education ;  the  first  to  move  in 
establishing  the  savings  bank  in  this  place, 
and  for  over  twenty  years  was  treasurer  of 
that  institution.  He  raised  a  talented 
family,  and  one  of  his  sons,  L.  G.  Mead, 
Jr. ,  grandson  of  John  No3^es,  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  a  sculptor. 

Further  descriptions  of  the  character  and 
doings  of  others  upon  the  foregoing  list  of 
names  can  be  found  in  our  biographical  de- 
partment, and  quite  extended  notices  of 
Micah  Townshend,  Samuel  Wells,  Samuei 
Knight,  Royall  Tyler  and  Samuel  Gale  can 
be  found  in  Hall's  History  of  Eastern  Ver- 
mont. . 

AN  ACADEMY 

Was  incorporated  in  1801,  and  the  building 
for  the  same  erected  at  the  West  village. 
The  hall  in  this  building  was  used  for  town 
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meetings  until  1855,  wlien  tlie  town  con- 
structed, at  tlie  East  village,  on  Main  street, 
a  large  brick,  two-story  building  for  this 
purpose.  The  upper  room  is  over  100  feet 
long,  over  00  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  in 
height.  .  • 

WEST  BRATTLEBORO  ACADEMY  AND  FE^.IALE 
SEMIXARY. 

William  R.  Hayes,  a  native  of  West  vil- 
lage, left  an  appropriation,  by  will,  for 
building  an  academy  at  said  village.  The 
conditions  of  tiie  will  having  been  complied 
with,  the  building  was  erected  in  1858. 

Rev.  Hiram  Orcutt,  in  1859,  erected  a 
large  three-story  building  and  estal)lished  a 
female  seminary  near  the  old  academy,  and 
the  later  one  built  in  part  b}^  the  Hayes 
appropriation,  and,  b}"  consent  of  parties, 
occupied  the  three  buildings  for  the  semi- 
nary school. 

At  the  East  village  a  high  school  building 
was  erected  by  a  joint  stock  company  in 
1831.  Deacon  John  Holbrook,  John  L. 
Dickerman  and  others  were  tirst  officers, 
either  trustees  or  committee  for  building 
this  school  house.  The  site  was  pleasant, 
and  all  conditions  seemed  favorable,  but  the 
school  never  was  prosperous  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  In  1841,  the  house  was 
purchased  by  the  district  to  be  used  in 
teaching  the  advanced  scholars  from  the 
primary  schools.  In  1868,  a  wing  upon 
each  side  was  added. 

The  soil  of  this  township  is  similar  to  that 
generally  found  along  the  Connecticut 
River,  intervals  of  sand,  loam  and  gravel, 
with  the  timber  adapted  to  them. 

The  principal  streams  are  West  River 
and  Whetstone  Brook.  Tlie  former  runs 
but  a  short  distance  in  town,  entei'ing  it 
from  Dummerston,  near  the  northeast 
corner. 

Yv^hetstone  Brook  rises  in  Marlboro  and 
runs  through  this  town  near  the  centre, 
affording  excellent  water  privileges,  occu- 
pied by  a  variety  of  mills  and  otiier 
machinery. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  crossed  at  the 
south  part  of  the  East  village  by  a  bridge, 
connecting  this  ^o^^'u  with  Hinsdale,  N.  II. 
The  first  bridge  was  built  in  1804.  Oliver 
Ch;ipin  was  a  pioneer  in  this  enterprise  and 
OAvned  a  large  share  of  stock  in  the  same. 
A  few  rods  above  this  bridge  was  the  gen- 
eral landing-place  for  merchandise,  which 


was  formerly  brought  Ijy  litit-boats  from 
Hartford,  Ct.  After  .Mr.  John  Holbro^^k— 
the  pioneer  of  this  method  of  freighting 
goods  to  Brattleboro— had  al)andoned  im- 
porting AYest  India  goods  to  this  place,  th.- 
boating  business  wjis  carried  on  many  years 
by  G.  C.  Hall,  F.  Goodhue  6c  Son.  John  H. 
Blake  &  Co.,  cfec.  From  1828  to  18;]1  tliese 
gentlemen,  with  otlier  enterprising  men  in 
towns  on  tlie  river,  made  r-ommendaltle 
eJforts — worthy  of  a  greater  success  than 
they  achieved— to  navigate  the  river  by 
steam.  But  some  of  those  enterprisinji 
men  have  lived  to  see  a  greater  success,  by 
using  the  river  bank  on  which  to  employ 
steam,  than  the  most  sanguine  of  them  ever 
dared  to  hope  from  using  the  river.  The 
steam  cars  first  entered  Brattleboro  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  bringing  such  a  multitude  of 
visitors  that  the  hotels  could  not  accomo- 
date them. 

MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY. 

Xot  enough  of  an}-  kind  of  metals  have 
been  found  here  for  any  practical  purpose. 
A  small  amount  of  lead  and  gold  has  been 
found  near  Whetstone  Brook.  * ' ' Actinolite 
is  found  in  steatite.  It  is  in  very  perfect 
capilliary  crystals,  which  ai'e  grouped 
together  in  diiferent  forms,  and  sometimes 
radicated  mica  is  found  of  rose-red  color 
with  schorl  in  quartz,  and  abundance  of 
schorl  in  1)eautiful  cry.stals;  also  the  red 
oxide  of  titanium."  Argillaceous  slate  is 
very  abundant,  and  is  quarried  to  consid- 
erable extent.  Some  large  granite  boulders 
have  been  found  of  sulficient  size  to  sj)lii 
into  blocks  for  steiis  and  otiici'  buildiiig 
purposes,  and  no  lack  of  suHicient  clay  tor 
l)rick  making.  Fine  rooting  slate  is  found 
within  three  miles  of  the  East  villa. e.  and 
though  it  is  in  the  town  of  Guilford,  it  is 
just  as  well  for  the  interest  of  l)uilders  liere 
as  though  found  in  town. 

It  is  the  tielief  of  get)l()gists  that  there  lias 
been  a  time  when  the  Connecticut  Hivei- 
run  where  is  now  the  East  village,  and  that 
it  has  now  worn  for  itself  a  rocky  betl 
against  the  l)ase  of  \Vant;;siiiinct  .Mountain 
Avhich.  fnmi  present  aiipcarances.  will 
effectually  check  its  further  ju-ogress  in  that 
direction. 

A  few  rods  abo\('  whcie  ^\'('st  K'ivcr 
empties  into  the  Coiuuh  ticut ,  can  l»e  seen 
the  residence  of  Capt.  Amos  Thomas.  The 
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descendants  of  Captain  Thomas,  we  notice, 
have  a  boat  which  tliey  now  keep  at  the 
same  place  where  he  rowed  the  heroic 
Stark  across  the  Connecticut  River  when 
on  his  way  to  use  forcible,  and,  as  events 
showed,  fully  demonstrated  arguments  at 
Bennington,  to  prove  that  the  English 
troops  had  "  got  too  far  from  Canada." 

'    INDIAN  RELICS. 

Indian  relics  have  been  found  near  Fort 
Dummer,  and  we  have  in  our  possession  an 
Indian  pipe-bowl,  tlint  arrow-heads,  and  a 
stone  pestle  for  pounding  corn.  They  were 
found  by  Mr.  Holland  Pettis,  some  80  years 
since,  when  ploughing  in  "The  Cove" 
near  West  River.  His  plough  point  threw 
up  a  human  skull.  It  was  clearly  apparent, 
upon  examination,  that  the  individual  (be- 
lieved to  be  an  Indian  chief)  was  buried  in 
a  sitting  posture,  and  the  arrow-heads,  pipe 
and  pestle  were  buried  with  him,  that  he 
might  not  enter  upon  another  life  with 
the  same  destitution  of  the  means  of  pro- 
tection and  defence  as  he  entered  upon 
this  life.  Articles  of  a  more  perishable 
nature,  long  since  decayed,  were  probably 
buried  with  him.  A  son  of  Mr.  Pettis — 
W.  H.  Pettis — who  gave  us  the  foregoing 
information  and  the  relics  afore-named, 
gave  vent  to  his  emotions  as  follows : 

"  It  was  here  th  old  chieftain  once  sailed  his  canoe, 
With  his  band  of  red  warriors,  so  valiantly  true, 
Upon  the  dark  bosom  of  the  slow-heaving  wave, 
Till  he  passed  from  his  wars  to  the  shadowy  grave." 

In  consequence  of  this  and  other  evi- 
dences of  the  proclivitives  or  abilities  of 
W.  H.  Pettis  in  this  department  of  human 
expression,  we  have  for  many  years  called 
him  the  "Bard  of  West  River." 

Indian  hieroglyphics  can  now  be  seen 
upon  rocks  in  West  River  Cove,  and,  from 
location  and  circumstances,  it  is  believed 
that  this  place  was  one  of  the  favorite  re- 
sorts of  the  wild  red  man  of  the  forest. 

About  sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Newman 
Allen,  whose  farm  is  on  West  River 
meadows,  found  two  partially  decayed 
human  skeletons.  In  one  of  the  skulls  was 
found  an  old-fashioned  lead  musket  ball, 
and  llicrc  was  a  hole  in  the  cranium  where 
the  ))al]  entered.  11  is  possiljle,  and  it  seems 
quite  ])i-()l)ahle,  lhat  these  were  the  remains 
of  Fairhaiik  Moore  and  son.  of  Fort  Dum- 
mer, wlio  wei-e  killed  on  these  meadows  by 
the  Indians. 


FIRST    CHURCH  IN  BRATTLEBORO. 

For  the  following  ancient  papers,  relating 
to  the  earliest  religious  history  of  this  town, 
we  are  indebted  to  N.  B.  Williston,  Esq., 
long  and  favorably  known  in  this  commu- 
nity, but  more  extensively  as  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  in  this  place : 
[Copy]. 

"Brattleboro  April  18  1761)." 

"At  a- meeting  of  the  subscribers  of  the 
agreement,  relating  to  the  settling  of  a 
Minister,  on  Tuesday  the  18th  day  of  Api'il, 
1769,  regularly  warned  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  after  choosing  *John  Arms, 
Esq'r  Moderator  the  following  Votes  were 
pass'd  1st  Voted  that  those  subscribers  who 
shall  move  out  of  Town  shall  be  released 
from  paying  any  moneys  in  consequence  of 
their  Becoming  subscribers  to  the  above 
mentioned  agreement,  except  such  monies 
as  shall  be  assessed  prior  to  their  Remo.val. 
2d  Voted  to  chose  Mess  Sam'l  Wells  Esqr 
John  Arms  and  Henry  Wells,  that  they  be 
a  committee  to  confer  with  Guilford  com- 
mittee as  to  what  proportion  Each  Town 
must  Pay  towards  settleing  a  Minister,  & 
towards  his  sallary  &  for  what  time  to  Join 
Together  &  make  report  of  their  Doings  to 
the  adjourned  Meeting,  that  the  subscribers 
may  approve  or  Disapprove  thereof.  3d 
Voted  that  this  meeting  be  adjourned  to 
Friday  the  21st  Instant,  at  2  o'clock. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers on  Friday  the  21st  of  April  at  Two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  chossing 
Ben'n  Butterfield  Moderator  in  the  Barn  of 
John  Arms  who  was  so  much  Indissposed 
he  could  not  attend,  the  following  Votes 
were  I'jassed : 

1st  Voted  that  a  Minisster  be  procured 
to  preach  for  the  Term  three  Months  upon 
probation  for  settling  him  &  The  Town  of 
Guilford  to  pay  for  one  Month  &  and  have 
preaching  one  third  of  the  Time.  2nd 
Voted  that  the  Sum  of  Sixteen  Pounds, 
York  Currency,  be  raised,  for  the  Purpose 
aforesaid,  the  one  Half  to  be  levied  on  the 
Polls  &  the  Other  Half  upon  the  real  & 
personal  Estates.  3dly  Voted  that  Sam 
Wells  Esqr,  John  Arms  &  Henry  Wells  be 
assessors.  4thly  Voted  that  Henry  Wells 
be  Collector.  Sthly  Voted  Henry  Wells  be 
the  Person  to  sue  for  &  Receive  the  money 
that  Shall  be  assessed.  6thly  Voted  that 
Capt  Benjamin  Butterfield,  Sam  Wells 
Esqr  &  John  Arms  be  a  Committee  to  pro- 
cure a  Minister  upon  pi-obation  as  Afore- 
said." 

"  At  the  Adjourned  Meetino-  on  Tuesday 
Dec'r  51)1  1700  at  2,  oClock  P.  M.  Upon 
reconsidering  the  Vote  Pas'd  Nov'r  14tli 
1769  it  Was  Voted  not  to  Settle  Mr 
Church." 


"•>'John  Arms  was  grandfather  b)  the  late 
Doct  Willard  Arms,  of"  this  town,  who  died  3 
years  ago,  aged  82  years. 
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Brattleborough  Feby  19tli  1770 
"We  the  Subscribers  Desire  the  Town 
Clerk  to  Warn  a  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers 
to  tlie  Agreement  relating  to  the  Settling 
of  a  Minisster  to  be  held  at  Major  Arms  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  March  next  at  one 
oClock  in  the  afternoon  To  act  &  Vote 
upon  the  Following  articles  Viz  1st  to 
chusse  a  Moderator  2dly  To  Signify  their 
Minds  With  respect  to  hiring  a  Minisster 
upon  Probation  for  Settling,  or  otherwise, 
as  they  Chuse  3dly  if  they  Chuse  to  hire, 
to  Chuse  a  Committee  to  procure  a  Miniss- 
ter. " 

Signed  Danl  Whipple  Malachi  Church 
Israel  Field  Jasper  Patridge  Sylvester 
Wright  John  Arms  Saml  Wells  William 
Nichols  Nathan  Church  Jonathan  Church 
Israel  Field. 

Brattleborough  July  5th  1770 
"After  Choosing  Capt  Butterfield  Mod- 
erator the  following  Votes  were  Pass'd  of 
the  Notification  Voted  to  Hire  Mr  Reeve 
to  preach  for  Two  Sabbaths  upon  Proba- 
tion for  Settling,  one  at  Guilford  &  one 
here. 

Art  4.  Voted  that  Saml  Wells  Esqr 
Henry  Wells  &  Nathan  Church  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  Agree  with  Mr  Reeve. 

7th  Art  Voted  to  Join  With  Guilford  for 
three  years  in  Settling  Mr  Reeve.  Lastly 
Voted  to  adjourn  this  Meeting  to  July  1870, 
after  choosing  Capt  Butterfield,  Oliver 
Harris  &  Oliver  Cooke  assessors  " 

Article  9th  Voted  that  Timothy  Church 
be  the  Person  to  sue  those  Who  Neglect  or 
refuse  paying  their  proportion  of  any 
assessments.  Voted  that  we  will  Join  with 
Guilford  for  three  years,  thtj  to  Pay  half 
the  Salary  &  one  sixth  Part  of  the  Settle- 
ment &  Mr  Reeve  preach  half  the  Time  for 
them,  they  Loseing  the  Time  when  bad 
weather  prevents  his  preaching  There 

Art  3  Voted  to  Settle  Mr  Reeve." 

' '  A  Copy  of  the  Agreement  of  the  Com- 
mittee with  Mr  Reeve" 

"  We  the  Subscribers  being  Duly  Chosen 
a  Committee  to  Agree  with  the  Reverend 
Abner  Reeve  with  Respect  to  his  Settle 
ment  &  Sallary,  by  the  Subscribers,  relat- 
ing to  the  settling  a  Minisster  in  the  Town 
of"  Brattleborough,  do  hereby  Agree  in 
behalf  of  Said  Subscribers,  in  Manner  & 
Form  Following.  That  if  Mr  Reeve  Shall 
return  to  preach  for  us  &  Bring  a  Recom- 
mendation from  under  the  Hand  of  Ten  of 
the  Members  of  the  Church  of  Blooming 
Grove — that  he  has  presided  over,  or  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  Minissters  Signify- 
ing that  he  has  been  in  Good  Standing  as 
a  Minisster  of  the  Gospel  &  sustained  a 
Good  Character  while  he  has  resided  there, 
We  Engage  to  pay  the  said  ]\[r  .Reeve  the 
Sum  of  fifty  Pounds  New  York  Currency 
towards  his  settlement,  one  bird  part  in  cash 
yearly  until  Paid.  Also  the  Sum  of  Thirty 
Pounds  said  Currency  for  the  first  years 
Sallary  &  the  sum  of  Thirty  Two  Pounds 
of  said  Currency  for  the  second  Years  Sal- 


lary, also  the  sum  of  Thirtv  Four  Pounds 
said  Currency  for  the  Third  Years  Salary, 
Provided  Mr  Reeve  Continues  to  Supply 
the  Pulpit  in  Brattleborough  half  the  Time 
for  6z  During  the  said  Three  years,  Sick- 
ness only  Excepted.  The  Above  said 
yearly  Payments  to  '•a  made  one  Third 
Cash— The  Other  Two  Thirds  in  Merchant- 
able Pi-oduce  at  the  ^Market  Price  to  be 
Delivered  at  such  Place  as  Mr  Reeve  shall 
appoint  in  said  Brattleborough.  Where- 
unto  we  have  set  our  Hands  this  Dav  Julv 
3d  1770  at  Brattleborough  " 

Signed         "  Saml  Wells 

Natkl  Church 
Henry  Wells" 

"We  the  Subscribers  desire  the  Town 
Clerk  to  warn  a  Meeting  of  the  Subscribers 
to  the  Agreement  relating  to  Settling  a 
minister  To  be  held  at  Esqr  Wells's'^on 
Monday  the  twelvth  Day  of  November 
Next  one  oClock  in  the  afternoon  to 
Vote  and  act  upon  the  following  Articles 
Viz  1st  To  chuse  a  Moderator.'  2dlv  to 
reconsidered  the  Vote  passed  at  the  La.st 
Meeting  in  order  to  raise  money  for  Mr 
Reeves  Settlement  and  Sallary.  3dly  To 
pass  a  vote  to  pay  the  Collector  for  his 
Trouble  of  Collecting.  4thly  to  Raise 
money  to  pa}^  the  Charge  of  bringing  'Sir 
Reeves  Family  &  Goods  from  lladley, 
5tlily  To  raise  money  to  make  up  De- 
ficiency of  Last  Years  rate." 

Brattleborough  Oct  25th  1770 

Signed         Saml  Wells 

Benjamin  Butterfield 

Danl  AViiirPLE 

John  Sargent 

Nathan  Church  Junr 

Elijah  Prox  ty 
We  learn  from  the  last  document,  in  the 
foregoing,  that  the  first  settled  minister  in 
this  town  came  from  Hadley.  We  have 
many  more  ancient  papers,  similar  in  kind, 
but  they  are  of  no  farther  use  than  to  find 
names  of  the  early  settlers  which  are  signed 
to  them.  We  give  the  names  below,  not 
given  heretofore,  as  follows,  17(5!)  to  1786: 
Jacob  Spaldin,  Abner  Scovell.  Oliver 
Harris.  Josiah  Wheeler,  Tlios.  Cumpton, 
Wm.  M'Cune,  Wm.  Brail,  Richard  Prouty, 
Doct.  Dickerman,  John  Houghton,  Elisba 
Pierce,  Eben'rHowzc,  Wm.  Ellas.  Benj'm 
Gorten,  Joseph  Whipple,  David  Church. 
Lemuel  Kendrick,  Seth  Smith.  Joshua 
Wilder,  Ebenezer  Hadley.  Jcnathan  Her- 
rick,  Silas  Houghton.  Joseph  Burt.  Ebcn'r 
Fisher,  O.  Cook.  John  Grilfin,  Sam  1  War- 
riner,  Daniel  Johnson. 

The  following  was  called  forth  in  rcjily 
to  a  resolution  or  vote  of  the  town.  Sept. 
23,  1774,  as  follows: 

"At  town  meeting  assembled  voted,  that 
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the  Rev.  Abner  Reeve  be  the  settled  min- 
ister of  this  town  upon  his  acceptance 
hereof  and  relinquishing  from  this  date  the 
covenant,  made  by  him  with  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town  for  his  support, 
for  so  long  a  time — and  no  longer — as  he 
is  able  to  supply  the  pulpit  with  preaching, 
on  this  condition,  however,  that  the  said 
Mr.  Reeve  by  virtue  hereof  be  not  entitled 
to  any  land  in  this  town  given  by  puhlic 
authority  to  the  first  settled  minister.'' 

The  next  vote  states  the  amount  of  salary 
and  how  it  shall  be  paid,  in  barter,  &c. ,  all 
showing  sharp  practice,  and  a  disposition, 
on  the  part  of  the  town,  to  obtain  the  gos- 
pel with  the  least  possible  expense.  Mr. 
Reeve  made  in  writing  the  following  reply, 

' '  Gentlemen  :  You  have  sent  me  a  con- 
ditional vote,  with  which  I  cordially  com- 
ply, if  your  meaning  and  intention  be  not 
to  weaken  or  destroy  my  claim  to  the 
Lands  in  this  town  granted  to  the  first 
settled  minister  of  the  Gospel,  previous  to 
passing  said  vote." 

Upon  receiving  the  communication  of 
Mr.  Reeve,  the  town  acted  upon  the  same 
in  this  wise : 

' '  Voted  that  this  town  do  not  intend  by 
the  preceding  vote  to  weaken  or  destroy 
any  'claim  which  the  Rev.  Abner  Reeve 
heretofore  had  to  the  right  of  lands  in  this 
town,  granted  to  the  first  settled  minister, 
or  to  add  any  strength  thereto.'' 

Brattleborough  Sept  24  1774 

The  foregoing  are  true  copies  of  the 
record. 

Attest,  Saml  Knight, 

Town  Clerk. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  became  an  adage, 
"Corporations  have  no  souls."  In  dealing 
with  another  pastor  in  this  town,  some 
years  later,  we  see  another  proof  of  the 
truthfulness  of  this  old  adage.  With  a 
package  of  bills  paid  to  the  pastor,  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  society,  were  two 
counterfeit  bills.  The  society  refused  to 
make  the  matter  right,  because  the  pastor 
was  paid  with  the  veritable  money  obtained 
from  subscribers  for  his  support,  and  the 
collector  could  not  tell  from  whom  the  bad 
bills  came.  Every  individual  in  that 
society  knew  better  than  to  make  so  mis- 
erable a  pretext,  for  such  an  outrage  against 
a  ^nan  who  dug  his  potatoes  or  cut  his 
wood.    All  knew  the  poor  minister  would 


pocket  the  loss  rather  than  appeal  to  the  law. 
Though  Mr.  Reeve  was  the  first  settled 
minister  in  this  town,  there  was,  previous 
to  his  advent  here,  occasional  preaching 
at  "Fort  Dummer,"  but  we  do  not  learn 
the  names  of  the  preachers,  the  denomina-. 
tion,  or  frequency  of  their  ministrations. 

We  learn  Mr.  Reeve  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale  College,  and  father  of  Judge  Tapping 
Reeve  who  founded  the  famous  "Law 
School"  at  Litchfield,  Ct.,  and  was  princi- 
pal of  that  institution  as  late  as  1816.  Rev. 
Abner  Reeve  was  of  the  order  called  N. 
E.  Calvinistic  Congregationalist.  Except- 
ing the  foreign  element,  that  denomination 
was  the  most  numerous  in  this  town  up  to 
1845.  if  not  at  the  present  time,  thus  giving 
evidence  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Reeve 
yet  lives.  He  was  settled  in  1770,  and 
closed  his  labors  about  1794. 

RENUNCIATION  OF  THE  PULPIT,  BY  THE 
FIRST  PASTOR  IN  BRATTLEBORO,  IN  1792. 

Among  old  papers  presented  us  by  Hon. 
LaFayette  Clark,  we  have  found,  from  the 
pen  of  Abner  Reeve,  his  letter  of  resigna- 
tion in  1792.  Though  this  document  gives 
an  idea  of  the  situation  of  pastor  and  people 
eighty  years  ago,  it  needs  but  little,  if  any, 
alteration  to  adapt  it  to  modern  uses,  or 
a  description  of  the  situation  of  the  suc- 
cessors since  that  time. 

COPY  OP  THE  REV.   ABNER  REEVE'S 
RESIGNATION. 

"There  being  unhappily,  to  my  great 
Grief  of  Mind,  differences  subsisting  in  the 
Town  of  Brattlebpro,  with  respect  to  my 
further  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  Inhab- 
itants of  said  Town  in  virtue  of  a  former 
vote  thereof.  For  healing  said  Differences, 
&  for  uniting  the  said  Inhabitants  in  broth- 
erly Love  in  the  service  of  our  common 
Lord  &  Master.  &  in  full  hope  that  these 
very  important  purposes  will  be  answered, 
I  do  hereby  disclaim  for  myself,  my  Heirs, 
Ex'ors  &  Adm'ors  all  pretence  to  any 
salary,  by  virtue  of  any  vote  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  said  Town,  in  legal  meeting 
assembled,  to  become  due  &  payable  after 
the  date  hereof. 

Provided  always  &  this  writing  is  on  this 
express  Condition  that  all  arrearages  of 
Salary  be  settled,  including  the  time  to  the 
date  hereof,  or  paid  to  me  my  heirs  Ex'ors 
Adm'ors,  the  one  half  on  or  before  3d  of 
April  next  &  tlie  other  half  the  3d  day  of 
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October  next,  and  that  I  may  have  the 
priviledge  of  preaching  in  the  meeting 
house  as  heretofore  when  no  other  preacher 
shall  be  employed  by  the  selectmen  of  said 
town,  or  by  a  Com'e  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, upon  such  pay  onl}^  as  shall  gratu- 
itously be  given  me  by  said  Inhabitants  or 
a  part  thereof.  Given  under  my  hand  the 
3d  Oct'r  1792.  Abneii  Reeve." 

Mr.  Reeve  died  in  1798,  aged  90  years. 

We  find  the  following  inscription  upon 
the  headstone  at  liis  grave,  near  where 
stood  the  old  meeting-house  in  which  he 
officiated : 

REV.  ABNER  REEVE, 
Died  May  the  16th,  1798, 
In  the  91  year  of  his  age. 

"  Farewell  dear  friends, 

We  part  in  pain, 
But  hope  to  live 

And  meet  again." 

"  About  the  time  Mr.  Reeve  was  sinking 
under  the  infirmities  of  age.  Rev.  William 
Wells  settled  in  town.  He  was  a  native  of 
Biggleswade  in  England,  and  had  been  for 
twe'nty-three  years  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Brownsgrove  in  Worcestershire,  Eng.  He 
was  at  once  invited  to  take  the  spiritual 
charge  of  the  church  and  society,  and 
entered  upon  his  work  in  March,  1794." 
Cong.  Manual. 

Mr.  Wells  did  not  officiate  in  the  first 
meeting-house,  which  stood  close  to  the 
old  cemetery  on  the  hill,  for  in  1785,  a  new 
and  spacious  house  was  built,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  whole  town,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  one  at  the  West  vil- 
lage. In  March,  1814,  Mr.  Wells  gave  up 
his  charge,  the  care  of  the  whole  town 
being  too  much  for  his  advanced  years  and 
infirm  health.  He  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
-Caleb  Burge,  who  officiated  from  1814  to 
1819.  Rev.  Jedediah  L.  Stark  otficiated 
from  1821  to  1889;  Rev.  Corbin  Kidder 
from  1889  to  1845;  Rev.  Joseph  Chandler 
from  1845  to  1870.  Present  pastor,  ri879). 
Rev.  C.  LI.  Merrill. 

The  large,  spacious  meeting-liouse,  built 
at  the  West  village  in  1785,  was  destroyed 
by  fii-e  February  2,  1845,  and  the  smaller 
one,  now  standing  in  the  same  place,  was 
built  in  184G. 

Sometime  previous  to  the  resignation  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  the  East  village  liad  com- 
.menced  a  rapid,  thriving  growth.  Mr. 


Wells,  whose  residence  was  near  by,  at  the 
place  now  owned  by  Charles  A.  :>[iles,  liad 
been  in  the  habit  of  officiating  two  or  three 
times  a  month  at  the  East  village,  in  the 
old  school-house,  then  .standing  on  the 
Village  Common.  The  room  was  too 
small,  and  a  proposition  was  made  to  build 
a  house  of  worship  at  the  Ea.st  village,  in 
whicli  services  .should  be  held  a  part  of  the 
time  without  dividing  the  parish.  This 
plan  not  meeting  with  general  favor  in  the 
town,  it  was  determined  to  form  a  new 
society,  erect  a  house  and  invite  Mr.  Wells 
to  be  their  minister. 

Grindall  R.  "Ellis,  Esq.,  deeded  to  the 
society  the  land  now  known  as  the  Village 
Common,  on  condition  that  the  new  editice 
be  located  there.  The  new  society  acted 
in  conformity  with  .said  conditions  in  1815, 
but  in  1842,  lost  all  claim  to  the  land  by 
removing  the  house  and  neglecting  to  fence 
the  grounds. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wells  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  parish,  and  was  the  first  minister 
who  occupied  the  pulpit  in  the  first  meet- 
ing-house built  in  this  village.  He  officiated 
here  less  than  three  years,  thus  closing  his 
long  ministry  of  sixty  years,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  December,  1827,  aged  eighty- 
three  years.  His  successors  liavt'  been  as 
follows: 

Rev.  Jonathan  McGee,  from  Jan.  18, 
1819,  to  Sept.  10,  1884;  Rev.  Chas.  AValke-r, 
from  Jan.  1,  1885,  to  Feb.  11,  1846;  Rev. 
A.  H.  Clapp,  from  Oct.  14,  1846,  to  Nov. 
15,  1858;  Rev.  George  P.  Tyler,  from  Nov. 
10,  1853,  to  1806;  Rev.  N.  Mighill,  from 
October,  1867,  to  1875;  Rev.  George  L. 
A¥alker  to  Jan.  1,  1878;  Rev.  Georgt-  E. 
Martin,  engaged  for  one  year  from  July  1, 
1878.  Since  has  received  an  invitation  to 
become  settled  pastor  l)y  ordination  in 
July,  187!i. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wells  was  eminent  in  that 
department  of  ministerial  duty  in  the 
olden  time — visiting.  The  ehildrcMi  were 
always  glad  to  see  the  pleasant  old  English 
gentleman,  in  antique  costume,  and  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  story, 
his  tine  attractive  .social  »iualities,  with 
.  much  of  the  kindly  and  symiiathctic  in  his 
nature,  endeared  him  to  the  homes  of  joy 
or  sadness. 

His  daughter.  Miss  Hannah  Wki.i.s. 
established  the  first  Salibath  school  in  this 
village,  and  employed  much  of  her  time 
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in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  that  insti- 
tution. Another  daughter,  Mrs.  Freeme, 
the  widow  of  a  Liverpool  merchant,  came 
here  from  England  some  years  after  the 
death  of  her  father.  A  few  years  after 
she  had  made  alterations  and  refitted  the 
old  residence  of  her  father,  the  house 
burned  in  the  night  time,  and  she  with  her 
h(5use,  nice  paintings,  furniture,  barn, 
horses,  carriages,  &c.,  were  destroyed. 
At  this  fire,  which  occurred  in  1849,  we 
noticed  in  the  air,  high  above  the  flames, 
a  large  collection  of  birds,  drawn  thither 
by  the  light  from  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. This  circumstance  was  happily 
alluded  to  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mott,  in  a  funeral 
sermon  on  this  occasion,  by  suggesting 
that  those  little  winged  messengers  might 
have  come  to  escort  her  spirit  to  mansions 
of  the  blessed. 

Most  generally  the  finale  to  all  sermons 
by  Mr.  Wells  were  in  these  words:  "Con- 
sider well  Wiiat  has  been  said  and  may 
God  give  you  understanding. "  His  laconic 
commentary  upon  ' '  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  reminds  us  of  the  brief  defence 
by  Patrick  Henry  of  the  dissenting  minis- 
ters in  Virginia.  Mr.  Wells,  after  reading 
the  concluding  words  of  the  chapter,  viz. : 
"  And  the  people  were  astonished  at  his 
doctrine,"  &c.,  gave  a  general  glance  over 
the  congregation,  as  he  closed  the  Bible, 
and  simply  but  impressively  said,  ' '  and 
well  they  might  he.'' 

Among  old  papers  left  by  Stephen 
Greenleaf,  Esq.,  we  are  gratified  to  find 
the  following  letter  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Wells.  This  letter  was  directed  to  Mr. 
Russell  Hayes,  but,  judging  from  its  con- 
tents, it  was  for  the  students  of  the  old 
academy : 

Brattleboro,  March  20,  1808. 

"My  Young  Friends: — I  am  much 
pleased  and  comforted  with  your  respect- 
ful address.  Those  lectures  at  the  academy 
would  have  been  begun  many  years  ago, 
had  not  a  series  of  bodily  indisposition 
prevented.  When  it  pleased  God  to  favor 
me  with  returning  health,  I  did  not  know 
any  way  in  which  I  could  be  used  more 
agreeably  to  myself,  or  with  better  pros- 
pect of  success,  than  to  have  an  occasional 
service  in  tlie  winter  season  particularly 
suitable  for  young  men  and  youth  growing 
up  into  life.    To  find,  therefore,  that  those 


labors  have  been  acceptable  and  useful, 
and,  as  1  hope,  cannot  fail  of  affording  me 
great  satisfaction. 

"  Being  considerably  advanced  into  the 
vale  of  years,  the  shadows  of  the  evening 
are  growing  long  and  the  night  of  death 
fast  approaching  with  respect  to  me. 
This,  however,  I  do  not  in  the  least  regret. 
But  so  long  as  I  sustain  my  present  rela- 
tion to  the  society  in  this  town,  and  health 
and  capacity  for  usefulness  remain,  be 
assured  1  shall,  with  great  pleasure,  con- 
tinue the  services  above-mentioned,  well 
knowing  that  the  sober,  virtuous  and 
religious  character  of  young  men  is  of 
infinite  importance  to  themselves,  to  their 
friends,  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
That  you,  my  young  friends,  may  continue 
to  be  useful  in  life,  the  supports  and  orna- 
ments of  religion  when  my  head  is  laid 
low  in  the  dust  and  my  lips  closed  in  per- 
petual silence,  and  that  we  may  all  at  last 
have  a  happy  meeting  in  the  world  above, 
never  more  to  part,  is  the  ardent  prayer 
of  your  sincere  friend  and  affectionate 
pastor,  Wm.  Wellb." 

FIRST  CHURCH  IN  EAST  VILLAGE  OP 
BRATTLEBORO. 

Fourteen  members  withdrew  from  the 
church  at  West  Brattleboro,  and  July  15, 
1816,  the  new  church  was  organized,  with 
Rev.  Wm.  Wells  as  pastor,  and  John  Hol- 
brook  set  apart  as  deacon.  During  the 
short  ministry  of  Mr.  Wells,  the  church 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  seventy- 
eight  members.  The  new  edifice  was- 
dedicated  August  22,  1816.  Rev.  Samuel 
Willard,  of  Deerfield,  offered  the  dedica- 
tory prayer,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  West- 
moreland, the  concluding  prayer. 

The  successor  of  Mr.  Wells — Rev.  Jona- 
than McGee — was  a  graduate  of  Williams 
College  and  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  Andover,  Mass.  At  his  ordination, 
January  1,  1819,  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Taggart,  from  II  Cor. 
4th  chap. ,  5th  verse.  This  was  the  first 
ordination  that  had  taken  place  in  Brattle- 
boro, although  there  had  been  staled 
preaching  in  the  tOAvn  for  more  than  fifty 
years. 

During  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Mr.  McGee 
of  nearly  fifteen  years,  281  members  were 
added  to  the  church.  During  the  last  four 
years  Mr.  McGee  remained  in  his  charge 
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large  additions  were  made  to  this  church. 
From  1831  to  1833,  there  was  manifested 
unusual  interest  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
In  1831,  special  efforts  were  made,  in 
various  parts  of  NeM^  England,  to  revive 
the  churches  by  holding  four-day  meet- 
ings, and  concentrating  the  ministerial 
ability  of  several  towns  to  assist  at  such 
places  as  were  deemed  the  most  proper  for 
such  a  purpose.  These  measures  proved 
so  successful  that  many  thought  four  days 
a  too  limited  time,  and  were  loth  to  dis- 
continue these  meetings  so  long  as  success 
seemed  to  attend  them.  Consequentl}^ 
they  were  extended  and  obtained  the  name 
of  "protracted  meetings,"  where  was  em- 
ployed, for  weeks  and  months  together, 
the  most  gifted  eloquence  and  talented 
ministrations  that  could  be  obtained.  The 
itinerant  preachers  demanded  for  these 
occasions  were  called  "Evangelists.'' 
Great  powers  of  originality  were  expected 
of  him,  and  he  must  be  able  to  bring  for- 
ward old  truths  in  a  new,  startling  manner, 
so  as  to  not  only  arouse  "  those  that  were 
asleep  in  Zion,"  but  those  who  had  ever 
been  careless  and  indifferent  to  their  spirit- 
ual interests. 

Curiosity  and  the  love  of  something  new 
and  exciting  drew  the  attention  of  many 
to  these  meetings,  who  went  home  in  sad- 
ness and  despair.  Old  church  members 
were  made  to  feel 

"But  oh,  this  wretched  heart  of  sin- 
It  may  deceive  me  still, 
And  while  I  look  for  joys  above, 
May  plunge  me  down  to  hell."  " 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyle  commenced  preaching 
at  the  Congregational  church,  on  the  Com- 
mon, in  the  month  of  November,  1832, 
and  continued  his  labors  almost  every 
Sabbath  and  evening  until  late  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1833.  In  his  addresses,  he  wa 
solemn,  eloquent  and  impressive,  and  the 
still,  noiseless,  crowded  house  betokened 
' '  no  room  for  mirth  or  trifling  here  if  life 
so  soon  is  past."  A  revival,  long  con- 
tinued and  of  great  power,  followed  or 
accompanied  these  exercises.  Some  old 
church  members  of  to-day  look  back  to 
this  light  of  other  days  with  heartfelt  joy; 
as  then,  old  things  with  them  then  passed 
away  and  all  things  became  new,  and  they 
felt  confident  that  the  smiles  of  heaven 
and  an  approving  God  rested  upon  these 
movements.    Some  good  citizens  and  pro- 


fessed Christians  disapproved  of  so  much 
excitement,  though  they  rejoiced  to  see 
the  attention  given  to  religion  by  those 
hitherto  averse  to  the  subject.  Others 
condemned  the  whole  thing;  with  them  it 
was  "all  emotional  religion,  an  animal 
excitement,  that  would  soon  pass  away, 
leaving  the  churches  in  worse  condition 
than  before."  A  theological  or  spiritual 
nutriment  so  highly  stimulating,  would 
render  the  former  good  gospel  preaching 
distasteful  or  insipid,  and  the  faithful  old 
pastor,  who  had  baptized  us  in  our  infancy 
and  buried  our  fathers,  would  be  graciously 
informed  certain  wise  men  in  the  parish 
beg  leave  to  suggest,  for  his  consideration, 
the  propriety  of  a -change  in  his  field  of 
usefulness. 

This  prophecy,  to  some  extent,  proved 
true,  but  we  hope  some  good  was  accom- 
plished by  diverting  the  attention  of  many, 
as  it  could  be  done  in  no  other  way,  from 
this  all-absorbing  theme,  "  What  shall  we 
eat,  what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  we  be  clothed?  "  If  man,  with  his 
wonderful,  mysterious  combination  of 
mind  and  matter,  can  have  no  higher  aspi- 
rations without  being  stimulated  thereto 
by  unusual  events,  we  feel  resigned  wlieu 
they  occur. 

Among  the  church  and  society  that 
quietly  sat  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Wells  were  those  who  could  not  sus- 
tain or  endure  a  state  of  affairs  so  different 
from  the  past.  Therefore,  and  but  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  events  alluded  to  in 
the  foregoing,  the  society  divided  and  the 
church  bell,  presented  to  the  society  by 
Gov.  Hunt,  of  Vernon,  and  Dea.  J.  Hol- 
brook  of  this  place,  broke  at  the  same 
time. 

A  minority  portion  of  the  society,  called 
Unitarian,  built  on  3Iain  street  the  second 
church  erected  in  this  village,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1831, 

Rev.  Jonathan  McGee  was  dismissed  by 
a  mutual  council,  Sept.  10,  1834.  and  Jan- 
uary, l83o,  Rev.  Charles  Walker  was 
installed  pastor  elect.  The  sermon  upon 
this  occasion  was  preached  by  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Child,  of  Pittsford.  Vt. 

In  the  3'ear  1842,  the  church  and  society 
finding  their  house  of  worship  very  much 
out  of  repair,  and  being  situated  too  far 
north  for  the  convenience  of  a  large  portion 
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of  the  congregation,  concluded  to  remove 
it  into  Main  street,  near  the  old  Brattle- 
boro  Bank.  The  meeting-house  was 
removed  and  enlarged  in  1842,  and  the 
heirs  of  Francis  Goodhue,  Esq. ,  gave  the 
land  to  the  society  upon  which  the  build- 
ing now  stands.  It  was  dedicated  Jan. 
11,  1843  The  dedicatory  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Z.  S.  Barstow,  D.  D.,  of 
-Keene,  N.  H. ;  dedicatory  prayer  by  Rev. 
Amos  Foster,  of  Putney. 

Rev.  Charles  Walker  continued  the 
pastor  until  Feb.  14,  1846,  when  he  was 
dismissed  by  mutual  council  called  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  fearless,  un- 
compromising advocate  of  the  temperance 
cause.  He  possessed  great  moral  power 
and  a  praiseworthy  independence  in  advo- 
-cating  his  views.  His  sermons  upon 
special  occasions  showed  great  research 
and  extensive  information.  The  church, 
■under  his  teaching,  was  built  up  and 
strengthened.  The  additions  during  his 
ministry  were  62  by  letter  and  82  by  pro- 
fession. 

After  the  dismission  of  Rev.  Dr.  Walker, 
the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  different  ones 
until  May  23,  1846,  when  the  society 
extended  a  call  to  Mr.  A.  Huntington 
Clapp,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  then  engaged  as 
a  professor  in  Middlebury  College.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and  Ando- 
ver  Theological  Seminary.  After  the 
usual  examination  by  council  he  was 
ordained  Oct.  14,  1846.  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden, 
of  the  old  South  Church,  Boston,  preached 
the  sermon. 

Rev.  Mr.  Clapp  continued  his  labors 
with  great  satisfaction  to  the  church  and 
societ}"  until  Jan.  1,  1853,  when,  from  a 
disease  of  the  eyes,  he  was  induced  to  ask 
leave  of  absence  for  iil  least  four  months, 
that  he  might  be  under  treatment  for  the 
difficulty.  After  an  absence  of  nearly 
eight  months,  and  under  daily  treatment, 
yel  without  perceptible  improvement,  he 
sent  in  liis  resignation,  to  take  effect  Oct. 
14,  1803,  that  being  the  close  of  the  seventh 
year  of  his  CGnnecti(m  with  this  society. 
During  the  seven  years  Mr.  Clapp  was 
pastor,  60  were  added  by  profession  and 
42  by  letter. 

Immediately  after  Rev.  Mr.  Clapp  had 
sent  in  his  resignation  the  church  and 
society  united  in  extending  a  call  to  Rev. 


George  P.  Tyler,  of  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  a 
native  of  Brattleboro,  and  graduate  of  Yale 
College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York.  He,  having  accepted  the  call, 
commenced  his  labors  as  pastor,  Nov.  14, 
18o4,  by  a  preparatory  lecture  for  the  com- 
munion, and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
preached  his  first  sermon.  Nov.  15,  1854, 
the  council  met  and  dismissed  Rev.  Mr. 
Clapp  and  examined  Rev.  Mr.  Tyler.  This 
examination  proving  satisfactory,  he  was 
the  next  day  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
and  society.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  L.  G.  Buckingham,  of  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  charge  by  Rev.  Charles  Walker,  of 
Pittsford,  Vt. ;  right  hand  of  fellowship 
by  Rev.  Joseph  Chandler;  address  to  the 
people  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Clapp;  concluding 
prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken.  The  fact  that 
the  two  former  pastors  were  present  and 
took  part  in  the  services,  rendered  it  very 
solemn  and  interesting  to  the  large  con- 
gregation who  were  assembled  on  the 
occasion. 

During  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Tyler  there 
was  received  into  the  church  194  members, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  ministry 
here  in  1864,  extensive  alterations  were 
made  in  his  house  of  worship.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  energy  and  originality,  and 
zealous  in  defence  of  the  government 
during  the  Tate  rebellion.  That  he  was  a 
faithful  and  efficient  pastor  has,  we  believe, 
never  been  questioned.  In  1866,  at  his 
own  request,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
charge  of  this  church.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Rev.  Nathaniel  Mighill,  who  was  in- 
stalled pastor  in  October,  1867.  Rev.  L. 
Buckingham  preached  the  sermon,  and 
Rev.  A.  H.  Clapp  addressed  the  church 
and  society. 

From  the  time  of  its  organization  to 
March,  1869,  this  church  had  received  884 
members  and  six  settled  pastors. 

BRATTLEBORO  UNITARIAN  CONCIREGA- 
TIONAL  SOCIETY. 
BY  A  FOBMER  PASTOK. 

After  the  death  of  Rev.  William  Wells, 
D.  D.,  which  occurred  in  1827,  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional society,  then  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Jonathan  McGee,  became  dissatisfied 
with  him  as  their  pastor  on  account  of  cer- 
tain doctrines  which  he  preached,  and 
because  he  refused  to  exchange  pulpit 
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services  with  several  clergymen  with 
whom  Rev.  Mr.  Wells  had  been  accus- 
tome.i  to  hold  ministerial  intercourse. 
They  tinally  v^^ithdrew  from  that  society 
and  ;  ormed  a  new  society,  known  by  the 
namr  of  the  "  Brattleboro  Unitarian  Con- 
gregational Society."  The  organization 
of  this  society  was  effected  in  1831,  and  a 
house  of  worship  was  erected  on  Main 
street  during  that  year  and  finished  early 
the  next  year.  It  was  dedicated  Feb.  22, 
1832,  Rev.  George  W.  Hosmer,  of  North- 
field,  Mass.,  preaching  the  sermon.  On 
the  same  day  Rev.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  D. 
D.,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  other  clergy- 
men being  present,  the  following  persons, 
Eben  Wells,  Mary  Wells,  Samuel  A.  Allen, 
Maria  Allen,  Lemuel  Whitney,  Sophia 
Whitney,  S.  D.  Chapin,  Eliza  Hyde,  and 
Eunice  Metcalf ,  united  themselves  into  a 
Christian  church,  adopting  and  subscrib. 
ing  the  same  covenant  which  had  been 
used  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Wells,  and 
which  was  at  that  time  still  in  use  in  the 
Congregational  church  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  McGee,  which  is  as  follows: 

"Admiring  the  infinite  condescension 
and  grace  of  God,  in  opening  a  door  of 
life  and  salvation  to  perishing  sinners 
through  the  death  and  mediation  of  Jesus 
Christ:  together  with  a  sense  of  your  own 
unworthiness,  you  do  now  make  choice  of 
the  living  God  for  your  God,  of  God  the 
Father  for  your  Father;  of  his  only  begot- 
ten Son,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  your 
Lord  and  Saviour;  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for 
your  teacher,  sanctifier  and  comforter; 
and  of  the  Word  of  God  for  the  rule  of 
your  faith  and  practice.  And  you  do 
dedicate  and  give  up  yourselves  to  God,  to 
be  only  his;  to  be  guided  by  his  spirit,  to 
be  ruled  by  his  laAvs,  to  be  disposed  of  by 
his  providence,  and  to  be  eternally  saved 
in  the  gospel  way,  promising  by  the  help 
of  Christ,  (without  which  you  can  do 
nothing),  that  you  will  live  soberly,  right- 
eously and  godly  all  your  days.  And  you 
do  likewise  covenant  and  bind  yourselves 
to  walk  with  the  church  of  Christ  in  this 
place,  in  all  the  ways  of  God's  ordinances, 
submitting  yourselves  to  the  discipline  and 
government  of  this  church  accordmg  to 
the  rules  of  the  gospel.  Thus  you  give  up 
yourselves  to  God,  and  promise  by  his 
help  to  live  for  Him,  and  to  walk  in  holy 
fellowship  with  this  church." 


The  church  was  enlarged  from  time  to 
time  by  the  addition  of  other  members, 
and  the  above  covenant  was  used  for'^ 
several  years  on  the  admission  of  new 
members  to  the  church.  For  some  years 
past,  however,  it  has  not  been  read  or 
assented  to  when  persons  have  united 
themselves  with  the  church. 

On  the  Sunday  succeeding  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  church,  Mr.  Addison  Brown, 
who  had  been  preaching  several  months  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  organized  a 
society,  on  invitation  of  the  prudential 
committee  of  the  society,  commenced  sup- 
plying the  pulpit  as  a  candidate,  and  after 
preaching  about  three  months  he  received 
an  invitation  to  settle  as  pastor  of  the 
church  and  accepted  the  same. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,. 
N.  H.,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
the  year,  1826,  and  at  the  Theological 
School  at  Cambridge  in  1831.  His  ordina- 
tion took  place  June  14,  1832,  introductory 
prayer  by  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Bernards- 
ton,  Mass. ;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  b}^ 
Rev.  Josiah  Moore,  of  Athol,  Mass. ; 
sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  of  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  ordaining  prayer  by  Rev.  James 
Kendall,  D.D.,  of  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  charge 
by  Rev.  Abiel  Abbott,  D.  D.,  of  Pelerhoro, 
N.  H. ;  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  Rev. 
G.  W.  Hosmer,  of  Northfield,  Mass.; 
address  to  the  society  by  Rev.  Hersey  B. 
Goodwin,  of  Concord,  Mass. ;  concluding^ 
prayer  by  Rev.  Alpheus  Harding,  of  New 
Salem,  Mass. 

Mr.  Brown's  engagement  was  at  first  for 
three  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  renewed  his  engagement  to  suppl}' 
the  pulpit  for  five  years,  and  after  the 
expiration  of  that  time  his  engagement 
was  made  annually  during  the  remainder 
of  his  pastorate,  which  terminated  near 
the  close  of  1845,  he  having  preached  fur 
the  society  for  nearly  fourteen  years  in 
succession,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
months'  interruption  on  account  of  sick- 
ness. 

On  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Brown  of  his  pastoral  relation  to  the 
society,  the  '  following  resolution  was- 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  tiie  society,  Dec. 
1,  1845: 

llesolved,  That  while  acceding  to  the 
Rev.  Addison  Brown's  request  to  he  dis- 
charged from  the  further  performance  of 
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ministerial  duties,  this  society,  collectively 
and  individually,  entertain  towards  him  ; 
the  highest  respect  and  strong  personal 
regard,  and  that  they  shall  ever  cherish  a 
lively  recollection  of  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  sincere  efforts  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  good. 

Since  the  close  of  Mr.  Brown's  ministry 
to  the  society  they  have  been  supplied  by 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  preachers, 
some  for  a  brief  period,  others  for  a  longer 
time.  Those  who  have  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  the  longest  periods  are  Rev.  G.  G.  Inger- 
soll,  D.  D.,  now  deceased,  who  preached 
for  the  society  at  several  different  times ; 
Rev.  Farrington  Mclntire,  who  was 
ordained  as  pastor  of  the  society,  April  7, 
1847,  and  closed  his  ministry  at  the  end  of 
that  year;  Rev.  John  L.  Russell,  who 
continued  with  the  society  several  months; 
Rev.  Mellish  I.  Motte,  Rev.  Solon  W. 
Bush,  and  Rev.  Francis  C.  Williams,  each 
of  whose  ministry  was  three  years  or  more ; 
Rev.  F.  Frotliingham,  who  was  the  socie- 
ty's pastor  for  over  two  years,  and  Rev. 
H.  N.  Richardson,  who  supplied  the  des"k 
for  a  little  more  than  half  a  year.  The 
society  is  at  the  present  time  (August, 
1869)  without  a  settled  ministry. 

The  stone  church  erected  by  this  society 
in  1874-5,  surpasses  in  durability  and  as  a 
tine  specimen  of  church  architecture,  any- 
thing of  the  kind  in  this  place.  Rev.  W. 
L.  Jenkins  has  officiated  as  pastor  to  the 
present  time,  January,  1879. 

BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  new  church  building  erected  by  the 
first  and  only  Baptist  society  in  this  town 
is  of  brick,  with  Portland  stone  caps  to 
the  windows,  buttresses,  &c.  It  stands 
upon  the  ground  where  once  stood  a  nice 
brick  dwelling-house,  on  Main  street,  built 
by  G.  C.  Hall,  Esq.,  in  1826  or  '27.  This, 
the  most  costly  and  elegant  specimen  of 
church  architecture  this  side  of  Rutland, 
if  not  in  the  State,  was  built  in  1867.  E. 
Boyden,  of  Worcester,  was  architect,  and 
J.  M.  Buzzell,  master  workman  or  super- 
intendent of  construction.  In  the  fall  of 
1868  a  bell,  weighing  4,500  pounds,  was 
placed  in  the  tower.  This  bell  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  one  in  Vermont.  This  is 
the  fourth  house  of  religious  worship 
erected  on  Main  street,  where  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  town,  its  stores  and  "temples 
of  mammon." 


A  venerable  deacon  once  said,  ' '  religion 
should  be  separated  from  politics  or  busi- 
ness; it  should  be  lifted  high  above  all 
things  of  a  worldly  nature."  In  accord- 
ance with  this  sentiment  of  early  times, 
temples  for  religious  worship  were  erected 
on  some  elevated  spot,  or  away  from  the 
hum  of  business  and  frequent  haunts  of 
men. 

"  Where  musing  solitude  might  love  to  lift 
Her  SOU'  above  this  sphere  of  earthliness." 

The  people,  when  approaching  this 
sacred  place,  were  expected  to  leave 
behind  their  worldlj'^  cares  and  their  every 
day  garments,  if  not  their  shoes,  as  did 
Moses  when  he  ascended  the  sacred  moun- 
tain. From  present  indications,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  well  for  the  old 
deacon's  peace  of  mind  that  he  has  gone  to 
his  rest.  If  his  aged  form  now  moved 
about  our  busy  streets,  and  his  attention 
was  aroused  by  the  heavy,  solemn  tones 
of  that  great  bell,  so  near  the  temples  of 
politics  and  mammon,  how  sadly  he  would 
shake  his  head  to  witness  this  evidence  of 
degeneracy !  Vain  would  be  our  efforts  to 
calm  his  troubled  mind,  by  telling  him  the 
spirit  of  the  age  demanded  that  religion 
should  be  a  more  every-day,  practical 
affair,  and  its  temples  and  influences 
should  be  brought  down  to  sanctify,  bap- 
tize or  purify  all  needful  earthly  transac- 
tions. 

This  church  and  societ}^  have  made  rapid 
progress.  From  its  infancj^  this  church 
has  had  within  its  fold  individuals  of 
superior  business  capacity,  who  have  not 
been  found  wanting  or  backward  in  ad- 
vancing the  material  interests  of  the 
organization,  and  thereby  has  been  erected 
a  church  building  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  to  this  village.  This 
account  would  be  incomplete  unless  we 
present  the  events  of  nearly  40  years  ago, 
when  this  society  was  forming  and  deriv- 
ing its  first  nutrition  under  a  Methodist 
roof,  aided  by  professed  Christians  antag- 
onistic to  the  peculiar  features  of  this 
church. 

In  March,  1840,  Rev.  Mr.  Andrews 
commenced  a  series  of  revival  meetings  in 
the  Methodist  chapel,  then  standing  on 
Canal  street.  The  text  to  his  first  sermon 
was,  "Plough  up  the  fallow  ground." 
In  this  sermon  Mr.  Andrews  declared  liis 
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indifference  or  independence  in  regard  to 
sectarianism,  but  plainl}-  stated  his  belief 
in  the  necessity  of  immediate  repentance, 
regeneration  or  new  birth.  "  If,"  said  he, 
"you  liave  evidence  of  sins  forgiven,  il 
matters  not  whether  you  are  Metliodist, 
Baptist,  Orthodox,  CongregationaHst  or 
Episcopalian."  The  Methodist  society 
was  at  this  lime  in  a  feeble  condition. 
The  magnanimous  declaration  of  Elder 
Andrews  aroused  the  vitality  that  was  yet 
remaining  in  that  society,  and  caused  it  to 
welcome  him  with  open  arms.  Deacon 
Wood  and  some  other  members  of  the 
Congregational  church  gathered  at  these 
meetings,  and  used  their  abilities  and  intlu 
«nce  to  sustain  Elder  Andrews  and  forward 
the  work  according  to  programme. 

The  novel,  startling  titles  Mr.  Andrews 
gave  out  for  sermons  he  was  to  preach  the 
next  evening,  as,  for  instance,  "  To  mor- 
row evening  I  shall  preach  the  looking- 
^lass  sermon,"  or,  "to-morrow  night  I 
will  preach  the  funeral  sermon  for  tlie  first 
one  of  this  congregation  who  will  die," 
caused  the  house  to  be  well  tilled  about 
every  evening  for  four  or  tive  weeks.  The 
result  of  these  efforts  were  soon  apparent 
in  the  professed  conversion  of  several  per- 
sons, who  were  persuaded  to  be  baptized 
by  immersion.  Some  communicants  of 
that  faith,  residing  here,  united  with  the 
new  converts  and,  under  the  lead  of  Elder 
Andrews,  organized  the  tirst  Baptist 
church,  April  2,  1840.  The  whole  number 
was  but  23  members  at  this  time. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  presiding 
genius  of  this  movement  so  disturbed  the 
harmonious  feeling  heretofore  existing,  it 
was  considered  desirable  or  necessary  to 
find  other  quarters  wherein  to  continue 
the  meetings.  As  might  liave  been  ex- 
pected, some  heretofore  warm  friends  of 
Mr.  Andrews  became  cold,  and  they  could 
not  justify  his  action  or  make  it  appear 
consistent  with  his  declarations  at  the 
commencement  of  these  meetings.  It 
occurred  to  others  that  his  course  might, 
perhaps,  be  justified  by  eminent  precedent 
or  sentiments  of  the  great  apostle,  as  ex- 
pressed m  II  Cor.,  xii,  16. 

During  six  or  seven  weeks,  from  the 
beginning  of  these  labors.  Mr.  Andrews 
occupied  three  places  for  this  purpose,  the 
last  place  being  Dickenson's  Hall,  where 


he  made  the  following  remarks  before  his 
congregation : 

"Some  people  have  said  this  was  a 
peaceable  community,  a  short  lime  ago, 
but  since  Andrews  came  here  we  have  all 
got  by  the  ears.  I  don't  doul)l  it  my 
friends;  for  when  the  truth  of  God  is 
thrust  amongst  a  people  they  will  boil  like 
a  pot." 

Elder  Andrews  left  his  charge  in  a  short 
time,  after  occupying  the  third  place  of 
worship,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Freeman  was 
chosen  as  pastor,  April  24,  1840.  The 
public  recognition  was  upon  May  6,  1840, 
the  membership  at  this  time  being  94.  Mr. 
Freeman  resigned  his  pastoral  charge  after 
a  service  of  about  four  months. 

Aug.  28,  1840,  Rev.  Moses  Field  accepted 
a  call  of  the  society  to  be  their  pastor. 
The  church  was  admitted  into  the  Wind- 
ham County  Baptist  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  following  autumn. 
The  tirst  church  building  was  erected  on 
Elliot  street,  and  completed  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1840  '41  and  dedicated  the 
following  spring. 

Sept.  27,  1842.  Rev.  Mr.  Field  gave  in 
his  resignation  which  was  accepted.  His 
successor,  Rev.  J.  C.  Foster,  supplied  the 
pulpit  from  Oct.  2,  1841,  to  Dec.  11  of  the 
same  year,  and  he  was  ordained  pastor, 
Jan.  19,  1843. 

In  1852,  the  meeting-house  was  repaired 
and  re-opened  with  the  following  dedica- 
tory exercises:  Prayer  by  Rev.  L.  Sherwin, 
sermon  by  the  pastor,  dedicatory  prayer 
by  Rev.  Samuel  Fish,  concluding  prayer 
by  Rev.  A.  H.  Stevens. 

June  8,  1850,  Rev.  Mr.  Foster  resigned 
his  position,  to  take  effect  July  1.  June 
13,  the  church  accepted  his  resignation. 
This  is  the  longest  pastorate  in  the  history 
of  the  church.  ]Mr.  Foster  administered 
to  it  for  nearly  14  years. 

August  24,  1850,  Rev.  P.  L.  Adams  was 
invited  to  the  vacant  pastorship,  and  com- 
menced his  labors  Nov.  2d  of  the  same 
year.  The  last  Sabbath  in  January,  1859, 
he  closed  his  ministrations  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  I^Iark  Carpenter  ujion  the 
second  Sabbath  of  February,  1859.  lie 
resigned  Dec.  4,  1864. 

Rev.  A.  Sherwin  succeeded  ]\Ir.  C'arpen 
ter,  coming  Jan.  4,  18()5;  resigned  April 
7,1867.    The  seventh  pastor  of  thechurch, 
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Rev.  H.  H.  Peabody.  came  Sept.  1,  1867, 
to  supply  the  pulpit  six  months. 

The  congregation  worshipped  for  the 
last  time  in  the  old  church  building  in 
January,  1868.  On  the  first  Sabbath  in 
February,  of  the  same  winter,  the  new 
church  was  occupied  in  the  basement,  as 
the  principal  room  was  not  finished.  Mr. 
Peabody,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  church. 
At  this  time  the  total  number  on  the 
church  record  was  412. 

There  is  a  large  Sabbath  School  in  con- 
nection with  this  institution.  The  society 
is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  the  oft- 
sounding  of  the  bell,  the  frequent,  well 
attended  meetings,  gives  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  its  members. 

Rev.  Mr.  Matteson  officiated  about  seven 
years.  Present  pastor,  (1879),  Rev.  Horace 
Bucrhard. 

METHODIST  CHUKCH. 

In  giving  an  account  of  this  institution, 
we  have  nothing  upon  which  to  rely  but 
memory ;  therefore,  do  not  pretend  to  per- 
fect accuracy  in  regard  to  dates,  nor  do 
we  remember  the  names  of  but  few  of  the 
pastors  who  have  officiated  for  that  church 
in  this  place.  Regular  services  date  from 
the  advent  of  Cyrus  Davis,  who  came  to 
this  village  about  1888,  to  superintend  the 
printing  department  of  the  publishing 
house  of  Messrs.  Holbrook  &  Co.  When 
we  were  first  made  aware  of  Methodist 
preaching  in  the  East  village  was  in  1884, 
and  Mr.  Davis,  a  firm  advocate  and  class 
leader  of  the  order,  was  quite  prominent 
in  commencing  and  sustaining  these  ser- 
vices, which  were  first  held  in  a  small 
district  school-house  on  Canal  street. 

Between  1835  and  '87  the  society  erected 
their  first  house  of  worship.  This  build- 
ing was  placed  near  the  school-house  they 
at  first  occupied  on  Canal  street.  Rev. 
William  Brewster  was  the  pastor  of  this 
church  in  1887,  and  by  his  excellent  char- 
acter, eloquence  and  energy,  considerable 
advance  was  made  in  building  up  the 
society.  His  worthy  successor,  "Elder 
Harding,"  was  also  a  talented  and  effective 
preacher;  but  the  organization  was  not 
fortunate  in  members  who  were  able  or 
willing  to  clear  off  the  mortgage  upon  their 
meeting-house.  Feeble  in  worldly  matters, 
"  The  hull  drove  on  though  maet  and  sail  was  torn." 


But  the  advent  of  the  Baptist  church, 
born  under  its  roof  in  1840,  seemed  to  ex- 
haust the  little  vitality  remaining  in  the 
society.  The  meeting-house  passed  out  of 
their  possession  into  the  hands  of  "Miller- 
ites,"  so  called,  in  1842.  The  Universalist 
society  next  obtained  possession  of  this 
house  and  occupied  it  for  their  denomina- 
tional purposes  until  their  present  house 
of  worship  was  built,  in  1850  and  '51.  Tlie 
old  house  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  W.  Alex- 
ander, who  made  such  alterations  as  fitted 
it  for  a  private  residence. 

The  Methodist  society  was,  for  a  time,, 
a  thing  of  the  past,  but  withm  seven 
years  after  their  trials  with  the  Mill- 
erites,  &c.,  it  was  made  evident  that  some 
of  the  "  old  leaven,  hid  in  three  measures 
of  meal,"  yet  remained.  Within  the  time 
above-named  they  built  the  neat  brick 
meeting-house,  now  (1869)  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  society.  Its  advocates  and 
supporters,  in  numbers,  character  and  in- 
fluence, compare  favorably  with  other 
denominations  in  this  place.  When  we 
consider  the  trials,  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments the  Methodists  have  encoun- 
tered in  establishing  their  organization 
here,  we  must  allow  they  are  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  conscientiousness  and 
perseverance.  Methodist  services  are  now 
(1879)  held  in  the  lower  town  hall.  Rev. 
D.  E.  Miller,  pastor. 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Regular  services  of  this  church,  in  this 
town,  commenced  at  "  Dickenson's  Hall  " 
in  1886.  A  society  was  then  formed,  with 
some  hope  of  permanency,  and  Rev.  Chas. 
Devens,  a  talented,  promising  young  man, 
officiated  as  rector,  Hon.  John  Phelps 
and  family,  prominent  actors  in  commenc- 
ing this  enterprise,  during  the  short  time 
said  family  resided  here,  moved  to  Mary- 
land soon  after  the  organization,  and  this 
society,  in  its  days  of  infancy,  could  ill 
afford  to  lose  the  influence,  power  and 
protection  afforded  by  this  family.  After 
about  two  years,  services  were  only  occa- 
sional, and  then  usually  conducted  at 
some  place  hired  for  this  purpose,  by  the 
rector  of  the  church,  three  miles  distant, 
at  East  Guilford. 

Public  sentiment  in  this  town  seems 
never  to  have  been  favorable  to  this  order, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  compliance 
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with  the  conditions  of  the  charter  of  1753, 
wherein  we  find  a  reservation  of  one  share 
of  land  for  this  church,  and  also  ' '  one 
share  for  the  propogation  of  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts."  Since  1852,  accessions  to 
this  population  have  been  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  require  this  form  of  religious 
worship. 

In  1853,  a  society  was  organized  and 
services  at  first  conducted  by  Rev.  G.  C. 
Eastman  in  a  lower  room  of  the  town  hall. 
Rev.  Mr.  Eastman  resigned  his  charge 
April  15,  1854.  Rev.  William  Southgate 
officiated  from  1857  to  April,  1860.  Rev. 
A.  P.  Morris  was  invited  to  accept  the 
rectorship  Oct.  10,  1860.  Rev.  Edmund 
Rowland  occupied  the  desk  in  the  summer 
previous  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Morris. 
-Rev.  A.  P.  Morris  was  from  Hamilton,  C. 
W. ,  and  was  rector  of  this  church  during 
most  of  the  time  of  the  late  war  of  the 
rebellion.  October  14,  1864,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Porter  was  invited  to  become  rector  of  the 
parish.  He  accepted,  and  resigned  after 
about  two  years'  service.  Rev.  Francis 
W.  Smith  accepted  an  invitation  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  April  3,  1867,  and  resigned  Dec. 
^0,  1868.  In  1867  the  society  procured  a 
parsonage,  situated  upon  Green  street,  at 
■an  expense  of  $2,500.  March  19,  1869, 
Rev.  Mr.  Harris  accepted  an  invitation  of 
the  parish  to  become  rector  and  now  sup- 
plies the  desk.  (1870). 

Since  1853,  this  institution  has  been 
known  and  recognized  as  "St.  Michael's 
Church,"  and  its  progress  in  numbers, 
influence  and  all  needful  requirements  to 
sustain  it,  renders  the  permanent  estab- 
lishment of  Episcopacy  in  this  town,  no 
lo,nger,  as  at  first  considered,  an  experi- 
ment. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

Irregular  preaching  commenced  by  the 
•Catholics  from  1846  to  '48,  about  the  time 
the  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  railroad 
was  being  constructed  in  this  vicinity. 
Meetings  were  held  for  several  years  in  a 
building  on  Elliot  street,  formerly  used 
for  mechanical  purposes.  In  1863-4  they 
constructed  a  good,  substantial  brick 
church  on  Walnut  street.  This  under- 
taking was  under  the  administration  of 
Father  O'Reilly.  Judging  from  the  large 
number  of  persons  going  to  and  from  this 
new  house,  the  church  is  in  a  flourishing 
-condition. 

B 


[By  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  de  Ooesbriand,  Bishop 
of  Burlington]. 

The  number  of  Catholic  families  in  this 
town  must  have  been  about  fifty  when  the 
diocese  of  Burlington  was  separated  from 
that  of  Boston.  Rev.  Z.  Druon,  (now  of 
St.  Albans),  in  1844,  bought  an  old  paint 
or  carpenter  shop  and  fitted  it  up  for  a 
church.  Rev.  Charles  O'Reilly  was  given 
charge  of  the  mission  in  1855,  and  after  a 
few  years  came  to  live  in  ihe  village.  He 
succeeded  in  building  the  present  neat  and 
substantial  church  edifice  of  St.  Michael. 
In  1869,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Charles 
Halpin.  Rev.  N.  St.  Onge  had  charge  of 
Brattleboro  after  Rev.  Father  Halpin.  To 
Rev.  Henry  Lane,  the  present  incumbent, 
is  due  the  erection  of  the  Catholic  school 
house,  the  establishment  of  the  house  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  for  the  teaching 
of  the  children,  the  purchase  of  a  parson- 
age, and  ornamenting  of  the  church  edifice. 
There  are  135  families  in  this  congregation, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  taught  by  the 
Sisters  in  1877  was  125. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  this 
congregation,  who  have  done  much,  so 
well  and  so  constantly,  notwithstanding 
many  and  serious  difficulties. 

Note. — Some  of  the  details,  respecting 
the  religious  societies  of  Brattleboro,  have 
been  taken  from  their  own  printed  books. 

EAST  VILLAGE  OF  BRATTLEBORO. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  village  was 
made  the  first  English  settlement  in  Ver- 
mont. "His  Majesty's  Fort  Dummer." 
as  stated  in  the  charter  of  the  town  in  1753, 
was  here  erected  in  1724.  In  this  charter 
is  made  four  reservations  of  land,  one  for 
the  first  settled  minister,  one  for  the  Eng- 
lish or  Episcopal  church,  one  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts, 
and  one  of  800  acres  for  Gov.  Wentworth 
of  New  Hampshire.  With  one  exception, 
we  learn  these  reservations  have  never 
been  appropriated  for  the  purposes  above 
named.  That  exception  is  the  land  now 
covered  by  this  village,  which  was  »)wned 
by  Governor  Wentworth  and  sold  at  some 
period  from  the  date  of  the  charter  to  1771. 
for  five  oxen.  Because  first  owned  by 
Gov.  Wentworth,  this  territory  was  for  a 
long  time  known  as  "Governor's  Farm." 
In  1771,  this  farm  was  purchased  by 
Stephen  Greenlcaf,  of  Boston.  Mass.,  and 
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he  established  a  store  where  now  stands 
Union  block  on  Main  street.  This  store  is 
said  to  be  the  first  one  established  in  Ver- 
mont. From  ancient  letters  we  learn  this 
merchant  was  an  importer  of  goods  from 
England.  From  Harrison,  Barnard  & 
Spragg,  of  London,  we  find  a  letter,  dated 
1769,  addressed  to  Stephen  Greenleaf ,  con- 
taining a  receipt  for  cash  £100  on  account, 
and  information  they  had  forwarded  to  his 
order  and  his  "risque"  goods  to  the 
amount  of  £400.  This  gentleman,  Stephen 
Greenleaf,  was  father  of  Stephen  Green- 
leaf,  Jr. ,  who  was  clerk  of  this  town  45 
years. 

Among  various  means  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  and  growth  of  this 
place,  not  the  least  that  can  be  mentioned 
is  the  early  attention  given  to  mechanics. 
The  first  water-power  set  m  operation  here 
was  by  Matthew  Martin,  who  built  a  saw 
mill  near  the  mouth  of  Whetstone  Brook, 
at  the  south  part  of  Main  street.  Matthew 
Martin  was  born  in  1737,  and  died  in  1831. 
When  91  years  of  age,  he  informed  us  that 
at  the  time  he  built  this  saw-mill  all  "  Gov- 
ernor's Farm "  could  be  bought  for  25 
cents  per  acre. 

This  water-power,  since  first  used  by 
Mr.  Martin,  has  operated  a  great  variety 
of  machinery.  Joseph  Clark,  from 
Auburn,  Mass.,  who  owned,  at  onetime, 
most  of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of 
Whetstone  Brook  to  the  Vernon  and  Guil- 
ford line,  established  here  the  first  shop  for 
wool-carding  and  cloth  dressing.  This 
power  has  been  used  for  printing,  paper 
making,  machine  shops,  grinding  grain, 
manufacturing  silk,  cotton,  wool,  pearl, 
ivory  and  boxwood  rules,  paper  machinery, 
&c.  John  Holbrook,  in  1811,  sold  all  this 
water  privilege  below  the  paper  mill  to 
Francis  Goodhue. 

As  Deacon  John  Holbrook  was  the  main 
cause,  and  is  so  identified  with  the  early 
prosperity  of  this  village,  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  his  history  from  it;  therefore,  we 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  him  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

JOHN  HOLBROOK 

Was  born  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in  1761, 
and  died  in  this  village  in  1838,  aged  77 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  his  father  moved  with  his 
family  to  Dorchester,  Mass.    English  offi- 


cers stationed  on  Dorchester  Heights  were 
so  well  pleased  with  the  conduct  and  per- 
sonal appearance  of  young  Holbrook,  they 
offered  to  instruct  him  in  engineering, 
surveying.  &c.  The  offer  was  gratefully 
accepted,  and  he  became  so  well  qualified 
that  he  was  in  after  years  employed  by  the 
government. 

The  opportunities  for  obtaining  knowl- 
edge of  this  character  were  limited  in  this 
country  at  tliat  time,  and  to  this  early 
event  in  his  history  may  be  attributed 
much  of  his  success  in  after  life ;  but  men 
so  lavishly  gifted  by  nature  with  mind  and 
matter,  with  the  most  desirable  requisites 
of  true  manhood,  as  was  Mr.  Holbrook, 
wait  not  for  opportunities  or  occasions, 
they  create  them.  Difficulties,  dangers, 
obstacles,  such  as  discourage  or  dishearten 
common  men,  act,  if  they  act  at  all,  on 
such  men  as  Mr.  Holbrook,  merely  as 
stimulants  to  their  progress. 

His  duties,  while  in  the  employ  of  the 
government,  led  him  beyond  his  native 
State  to  Newf ane,  Vt. ,  where  he  married 
Sarah  Knowlton,  daughter  of  Luke  Knowl- 
ton,  Esq.,  then  known  as  "Judge  Knowl- 
ton," and  presiding  at  the  courts  of 
Windham  county.  Late  in  the  last  cen- 
tury he  established  a  store  in  the  building 
which  has  since  undergone  alterations, 
fitting  it  for  a  hotel,  now  called  the 
American  House.  He  here  became  suc- 
cessful in  importing  goods  from  the  West 
Indies,  all  the  way  to  Brattleboro  by  water. 
His  goods  came  by  shipping  to  Hartford, 
Ct.,  and  from  there  by  flat-boats  up  the 
river  to  this  place,  and  we  learn  he  was 
the  pioneer  of  this  method  of  freighting 
to  Brattleboro,  which  was  long  afterwards 
successfully  carried  on  by  G.  C.  Hall, 
Francis  Goodhue,  John  R.  Blake,  and 
others.  In  1811,  Mr.  Holbrook  removed  to 
Warehouse  Point,  Ct.  His  son-in-law, 
Wm.  Fessenden,  was  proprietor  of  "The 
Reporter,"  and  published  Webster's  spell- 
ing books  as  early  as  1807.  Immediately 
after  the  death  of  William  Fessenden,  in 
1815,  Mr.  Holbrook  returned  to  Brattle- 
boro and  bought  of  the  heirs  of  William 
Fessenden  all  his  stock,  fixtures,  &c.,  and 
greatly  enlarged  the  publishing  business. 
For  undertaking  to  publish  a  large  family 
Bible,  by  subscription,  in  this  obscure 
town,  so  far  away  from  the  great  centers 
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of  trade,  Mr.  Holljrook  was  ridiculed  by 
the  greatest  publishers  of  the  day  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  and  certain  failure  of 
the  enterprise  was  by  them  confidently 
predicted.  Little  did  the  sons  of  luxury 
and  affluence  know  of  the  character  or 
capabilities  of  that  man.  His  opening 
manhood  was  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  his  early  life  was  spent  in  grappling 
with  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  wandering  on 
snow-shoes  through  trackless  forests  with 
compass  and  chain,  and  often  did  he  retire 
for  the  night,  under  hemlock  boughs,  with 
scanty  uncooked  food,  in  the  dark,  cold, 
wintry,  unbroken  forest.  Some  of  the 
disadvantages  in  establishing  his  business 
here  may  be  learned  by  reading  the  follow- 
ing account,  as  given  us  not  long  ago  by 
Mr.  Hines,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  89  years:  J^J_2744S 

''Many  years  ago  I  built  a  paper-mill  in 
this  village  for  Deacon  Holbrook.  It  was 
a  hard  job,  for  there  was  at  that  time  no 
iron  foundry  in  this  region,  no  machine 
shop,  no  engine-lathe  or  tools  such  as 
would  be  considered  indispensable  now  for 
doing  such  work.  I  went  with  a  horse 
team  to  Rhode  Island  to  get  iron  castings 
for  this  mill.  After  I  returned  and  had 
been  several  days  at  work,  the  deacon 
called  on  me  to  see  how  the  work 
was  progressing.  '  Well, '  said  he,  '  any 
new  troubles,  any  more  lions  in  the  road? ' 
'  Yes;  there  is  one  big  one,'  said  I,  pointing 
to  a  large  iron  casting  on  the  floor;  'we 
must  make  a  hole  (giving  the  size)  clear 
through  that. iron  in  the  thickest  place.' 
'  How  in  the  world  will  you  do  it? '  asked 
the  deacon.  I  replied,  'I  don't  exactly 
know,  but  I  must  contrive  some  way  to  do 
it. '  The  deacon  gave  expression  to  his 
views  upon  the  subject  by  saying,  'I 
should  like  to  see  the  generation  that  will 
be  on  earth  when  you  finish  that  job.'  In 
the  after  part  of  that  day  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  congratulate  the  deacon 
upon  having  had  his  wish,  for  the  job  was 
done." 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  peculiar 
style  of  expressing  his  emotions,  can  ])e 
seen  by  the  following:  Mr.  H.  sent  his 
man-of-all-work  some  distance  from  home 
to  get  some  early  potatoes  for  planting. 
The  man  returned  with  the  potatoes  and 
informed  him  of  the  price  charged.  Mr. 


Holbrook  said :  "  Jacob,  return  the  potatoes 
immediately,  and  say  to  :Mr.  W.  I  ^^rould 
as  soon  die  l)y  famine  as  l)y  the  .sword.'" 

In  spite  of  prophecy  and  discouragement. 
Mr.  Holl)rook  supplied  all  subscril)ers  with 
the  great  family  Bible,  and  made  a  com- 
plete financial  success.  For  more  than  2o 
years  the  publishing  business,  first  started 
by  Wm.  Fessenden,  more  tlian  all  other 
causes,  in  that  day,  put  together,  enlamed 
and  built  up  this  village.  Mr.  H.  retired 
from  being  an  active  participant  in  the 
business,  though  he  became  associated  with 
Joseph  Fessenden,  and  the  business  con- 
tinued under  the  name  of  "Holbrook  & 
Fessenden"  until  Mr.  Holl)rook  became 
president  of  the  Brattleboro  Bank  in  188-2. 
Joseph  Fessenden  died  in  1884.  Jolm  C. 
Holbrook  and  others  bought  out  the  old 
concern  and  pul)lished  "The  Polyglot 
Bible,"  "  Comprehensive  Commentary." 
"  Church  History,"  and  "  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge." 

Unable  to  endure  the  financial  crisis  in 
1836,  the  company  failed,  but  the  business 
was  continued  by  a  joint  stock  concern 
called  the  "  Typographic  Co.."  which  com- 
menced operation  in  1836:  but  it  died  such 
a  gradual,  lingering  death,  we  hardly  know- 
when  it  ceased  to  breathe. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the 
publishing  enterprise  l)y  Wm.  Fessenden 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  Holl)rook.  tlie  in- 
habitants of  this  place  attended  public  wor- 
ship, on  the  Sabbath,  at  the  West  village, 
over  2  miles  distant.  In  locating  the  first 
church  building  in  this  village,  in  1814.  the 
inhabitants  of  that  day  gave  evidence  of 
possessing  more  taste  for  the  beautiful  than 
any  of  their  predecessors  or  successors. 
The  meeting-house  was  placed  at  or  near 
the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  public  jiark 
or  common.  In  summer  time  the  northern 
view,  especially  from  the  upper  windows 
and  belfry,  was  the  most  l)eautiful  in  this 
I  country.  Pe<)ple  living  all  their  lives 
among  mountains  and  scenery  of  a  similar 
character,  have  said  much  in  jiraise  of  this 
prospect,  and  even  travelers  from  far-famt'd 
lands  of  song  and  story,  have  dedanMl  it 
unsurpassed  in  its  peculiar  attractiveness, 
and  reluctantly  withdrew  their  gaze  upon 
scenes  on  whicli  the  eye  long  loved  to 
linger. 

At  the  time  carpenters  were  framing  the 
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new  meeting-house,  Rev.  Caleb  Burge, 
then  pastor  at  the  West  village,  said  he  had 
a  dream  that  two  men  were  killed  while 
Taising  the  new  church  frame.  This  story 
got  noised  about,  causing  a  large  collection 
of  people  at  the  raising  of  the  frame.  Some 
difficulties  and  dangers  attended  the  pro- 
cess, which  made  great  excitement  among 
the  people.  Finally,  after  the  business 
was  completed,  without  injury  to  life  or 
limb,  the  crowd  gave  three  tremendous 
€heers  for  ''Rev,  Caleb  Burge." 

When  this  village  was  very  small,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  is  present  size,  it  was 
remarkable  for  its  trade,  life  or  business 
activity.  Long  before  the  introduction  of 
railroads,  eight  or  ten  daily  stages  drove  up 
at  some  hour  of  the  day  or  night  to  the  old 
"  stage  house,"  where  the  passengers  were 
sure  to  be  greeted  with  excellent  fare,  and 
the  kind,  polite  attentions  of  that  prince  of 
hotel-keepers,  Col,  Paul  Chase,  His 
house  was  constantly  open  both  night  and 
day.  During  the  winter  months,  fires 
were  constantly  burning  in  his  capacious, 
old-fashioned  fire-places.  Many  who  have 
experienced  life  under  his  administration 
and  roof,  have  declared  it  caused  no  un- 
pleasant memories, 

THE  POSTOFFICE, 

Held  by  Asa  Green,  Esq,,  from  1811  to 
1841,  was,  as  the  old  stage  house,  constantly 
open  both  night  and  day.  It  was  a  distrib- 
uting office,  and  at  one  period  of  Mr. 
Green's  administration  was  the  postoffice 
for  Guilford,  Dummerston,  Halifax,  Ver- 
non, Whitingham,  Newfane,  Bernardston, 
Weybridge,  Marlboro,  Hinsdale,  N.  H., 
Gill,  Mass.,  Leyden,  Mass,,  and  Chester- 
field, N,  H,  Inhabitants  are  yet  living 
here  who  remember  the  pleasantries,  pecu- 
liarities, virtues  and  eccentricities  of  the 
veteran  postmaster.  His  memory  will  be 
ever  green,  for  one  of  the  pleasantest  streets 
in  this  village,  on  land  he  once  owned, 
now  bears  his  name.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  U,  S,  government  postoffices  in 
this  State,  he  had  two  predecessors  in  this 
office,  viz, :  John  W.  Blake,  in  1790,  when 
there  were  but  8  government  offices  in  this 
State,  and  Samuel  Elliot  in  1810,  Previous 
to  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union, 
Ave  learn  that  John  Arms  was  the  first  post- 
master of  this  town  under  the  authority  of 
Vermont. 


A  LOTTERY  OFFICE, 

Opposite  the  old  stage  house,  with  a  large 
mythological  painting  for  a  sign,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  1826  to  '29, 
Ceres,  goddess  of  the  harvest,  smilingly 
and  willingly,  through  summer's  heat  and 
winter's  cold,  looked  down  upon  the  public 
while  scattering  from  a  cornucopia  a  large 
quantity  of  Mexican  dollars.  This  lottery 
was  chartered  by  the  State  for  the  benefit 
of  Horatio  Knight,  and  Messrs.  Chase  and 
Smith,  managers.  The  people,  though 
charmed  for  a  while  and  paying  a  sufficient 
tax  on  ignorance  to  learn  this  to  be  no  im- 
provement on  the  old  ways  of  money-mak- 
ing, turned  their  backs  on  this  temple  of 
mammon,  and  beautiful  Ceres  smiled  on  us 
no  more.  The  most  appropriate  use  ever 
made  of  the  unsold  tickets  was  by  Messrs. 
Hooper  and  Hughes,  in  the  construction 
of  rarified  air-balloons,  which  were  started 
upon  their  important  mission  near  the  old 
meeting-house  on  the  village  common. 

Some  notoriety  abroad  was  given  this 
place  by  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  In- 
sane, established  here  in  1836,  but  its  popu- 
larity as  a  city  resort  in  summer  time,  dates 
from  1845,  when  Dr,  Wesselhoeft,  from 
Germany,  established  here  his,  at  one  time, 
famous  hydropathic  institution.  Dr.  Wes- 
selhoeft, after  traveling  extensively  in  New 
England  and  testing  water  brought  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  decided 
upon  locating  in  this  village.  The  purity 
of  the  water  in  this  place  was  an  important 
consideration  with  him,  but  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  purity  of  the  air,  the  moun- 
tainous features,  ever  clothed  in  green, 
and  the  varied  surface  of  grounds  in  and 
about  this  place.  There  was  here,  in  his 
estimation,  a  rare  and  happy  combination 
of  the  desirable  things  which  his  system  of 
treatment  required.  He  found  here  excel- 
lent mechanics,  markets,  stores,  schools, 
churches,  representing  all  phases  of  Chris- 
tianity, from  Rome  to  Geneva  or  Boston, 
Mass. ;  in  short,  a  high  civilization,  from 
which  a  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  would  place 
one  in  primitive  forests,  among  precipices, 
glens,  brooks,  cascades,  and  scenes  of  the 
most  perfect  wildness  and  attractiveness. 

Dr.  Wesselhoeft  did  not  bring  to  this 
work  the  vigor  of  early  manhood  or  even 
the  noontide  of  his  life.  His  whitened 
locks  and  other  indications  made  it  mani- 
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f  est  his  stay  here  must  be  short,  and  he  was 
only  making  an  evening  call.  But  his 
sagacity,  as  shown  by  his  choice  of  location, 
has  been  highly  commended  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  much  culture,  experience  and 
extensive  travel  in  this  and  other  countries. 
His  success  in  the  treatment  of  chronic 
complaints,  led  us  to  hope  his  system  would 
be  continued  here,  and  his  mantle  fall  upon 
some  worthy  successor ;  but  after  he  passed 
away,  everything  of  his  excepting  the 
buildings  he  erected,  disappeared,  and  the 
buildings  were  converted  to  other  uses. 

During  the  Rebellion,  when  Vermont 
placed  over  33,000  of  her  sons  upon  the 
altar  of  freedom.  Gov.  F.  Holbrook,  son  of 
Dea,  John  Holbrook,  made  application  to 
the  general  government  for  leave  to  establish 
a  hospital  here  for  sick  and  wounded  sol- 
diers. Leave  being  granted,  the  institution 
went  into  operation.  There  was  reported 
^  from  this  hospital  so  large  a  percentage  of 
cures  from  chronic  diarrhoea  and  other  diffi- 
cult diseases  to  cure,  as  placed  this  hospital 
so  far  above  any  other  in  the  United  States, 
the  authorities  at  Washington  thought  there 
was  a  mistake  in  the  reports.  Investiga- 
tion proved  the  reports  correct.  Conse- 
quently the  institution  was  enlarged  and 
made  a  United  States  hospital,  where  have 
been  congregated,  from  several  States,  over 
1500  invalid  soldiers  at  once. 

The  surgeon-general,  who  officiated  to 
the  last,  declared  he  never  before  found  it 
necessary  to  use  so  little  medicine,  for  obsti- 
nate chronic  cases,  as  considered  when 
brought  from  other  hospitals  to  this  one, 
seemed  to  be  cured  as  if  by  magic. 

Some  years  after  the  war  closed,  the  doc- 
tor, while  on  a  visit  to  this  place,  was  con- 
sulted by  a  gentleman  from  New  Haven, 
who  was  afflicted  with  chronic  diarrhoea. 
After  making  the  needful  inquiries,  exami- 
nations and  prescriptions,  the  doctor  said : 
''Above  all  things  I  recommend,  in  your 
case,  a  large  dose  of  Brattleboro. " 

The  ground  south  of  the  village,  where 
was  this  military  hospital,  is  now  (1872) 
owned  by  a  company  named  "The  Wind- 
ham County  Park  Association,"  and  used 
by  them  for  agricultural  exhibitions  and 
horse  races. 

In  the  erection  of  buildings,  there  was 
but  little  of  the  elegant  in  architecture  prior 
to  1833.    Since  that  time  utility  alone  has 


not  always  been  consulted,  but  within  the 
last  twenty  years  art  and  taste  have  pre- 
sided in  construction  of  really  elegant  and 
pleasant  homes,  which  greatly  lielp  to  give 
a  desirable  character  to  the  place.  It  lias 
been  said  that  beautiful  things  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  mind,  causing  a  more 
agreeable  expression  upon  its  dial-plate. 
Seeing  these  unmistakable  evidences  of 
surplus  means  is  ever  gratifying  to  solicitors 
of  contributions  for  literary,  charitable  or 
religious  objects.  The  grand  list  is  thereby 
made  grander  and  more  effective  in  .satis- 
fying public  needs  by  taxation. 

Desirable  as  is  this  place  for  a  summer 
residence,  in  particular  localities,  we  believe 
some  houses  on  Main  and  High  streets  are 
disease-breeding  institutions,  from  the  tol- 
eration of  overgrown  shade  trees  near  the 
dwellings,  causing  gloom,  dampness,  rheu- 
matism, &c.,  to  many  otherwise  sunny, 
healthful,  cheerful  homes. 

Most  of  the  roads  and  sidewalks  are  too 
narrow.  With  an  increasing  population, 
requiring  an  expansion  of  the  avenues  for 
public  travel,  some  of  these  roads,  which 
have  been  open  to  the  public  from  all  time, 
have,  within  25  years,  been  partly  covered 
by  the  enlargement  of  buildings  or  enclosed 
front  yard  fences.  This  practice  is  not 
only  a  damage  to  the  public  but  to  the  real 
estate  owners  who  are  guilty  of  this  action. 
It  is  also  far  from  complimentary  to  the 
public  authorities  who  suffer  the  public  to 
be  robbed. 

FIRE  AND  WATER  DEPARTMENT. 

However  sensible  individuals  may  be 
as  to  the  public  necessities,  communities 
require  some  costly  experience  before  they 
will  sufficiently  realize  those  needs,  as  to 
be  willing  a  tax  should  be  raised  upon  their 
property  to  supply  them.  This  village  in 
providing  the  means  for  extinguishing  fires 
has  awaited  this  educational  process.  In 
the  summer  of  1884,  a  house  near  the  norlii 
part  of  Main  street,  owned  by  Dr.  John  L. 
Dickerman,  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 
Only  the  out-buildings  were  on  fire  when 
the  engines  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  it 
was  only  the  lack  of  water  prevented  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  house  from  being 
saved.  The  indignant  owner  said,  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  crowd  doing  nothing, 
"there  are  women  cnougli  here  to  extin- 
guish that  fire  with  their  petticoats." 
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It  was  easy  to  see  how  perfectly  useless 
were  tlie  best  of  fire  engines  without  some 
way  to  supply  them.  Meetings  of  the  in- 
habitants were  called  at  various  times,  at 
which  committees  were  appointed  to  devise 
and  report  at  a  future  meeting  some  feasible 
plan  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Progress  to 
this  end  was  slow,  but  after  years  of  con- 
sideration, large  underground  cement  cis- 
terns, supplied  by  waste  water  from 
dwelling  houses,  were  placed  at  such  points 
as  was  most  advantageous.  In  1866,  a  great 
advance  was  made  in  this  department, 
rendering  the  supply  of  water  in  Main 
street  inexhaustible.  A  power-engine  or 
force-pump  was  placed  in  the  machine- 
shop  of  F.  Tyler,  at  the  south  part  of  Main 
street,  and  operated  by  a  large  water-wheel. 
By  this  means  200  gallons  of  water  per 
minute,  from  Whetstone  Brook,  could  be 
delivered  at  several  hydrants,  in  such  posi- 
tions as  to  be  available  at  a  lire  in  any  part 
of  Main  street,  and,  with  sufficient  hose, 
can  be  of  great  service  in  protecting  prop- 
erty in  other  streets. 

There  are  now  (1870)  3  engines  and  1 
hook  and  ladder  company.  Enrolled  in 
the  fire  engine  companies  are  300  citizens. 
Having  4,000  feet  of  hose,  a  large  part  of 
the  village  can  be  protected  from  fires  by 
water  from  Whetstone  Brook.  One  of  the 
engines  was  built  by  C.  Hunneman  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  The 
other  two  hand-engines  cost  $2,000  each. 
M'Cssrs.  Jacob  Estey  &  Co.  purchased,  a  few 
years  since,  a  steam  fire  engine,  which 
will  be  more  efliectual  than  four  or  five 
hand-engines. 

There  never  has  been  so  efficient  a  fire  de- 
partment as  within  the  last  4  years.  For 
the  late  improvements,  much  credit  is  due 
the  chief  engineer,  Col.  S.  M.  Waite. 
Fires,  under  the  present  management,  are 
almost  invariably  confined  to  buildings 
where  they  originate.  The  most  remark- 
able exception  to  this  rule  occurred  in  No- 
vember, 1869,  when  the  Brattleboro  House 
and  several  stores  were  consumed.  The 
great  freshet,  which  occurred  in  the  month 
before  this  fire,  rendered  inefficient  the 
power-engine  upon  which  the  village  de- 
pended for  the  great  supply  of  water  from 
Whetstone  Brook. 

All  the  buildings  on  Main  street  and  a 
large  share  of  the  dwelling  houses  in  the 


village  are  supplied  with  constantly  run- 
ning water  from  springs  of  great  purity. 
The  water  is  brought  by  conduits  to  several 
distributing  reservoirs  in  such  localities  as 
to  best  accommodate  the  consumers  of  the 
water.  There  are  7  or  8  companies  or  . 
organizations  for  supplying  all  demands 
for  running  water.  The  Western  Aqueduct 
Association  is  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant in  the  place.  Their  spring  is  divided 
into  180  share.^.  This  water  was  brought 
about  one  mile  to  High  street  in  1826,  by 
Messrs.  John  Holbrook,  Asa  Green  and 
Francis  Goodhue.  Shares  have  been  sold 
for  $8  each,  but  now  are  valued  at  not  less 
than  $100  each.  The  company  deliver  the 
water  at  a  brick  aqueduct  house  in  High 
street,  and  share  owners  put  down  small 
pipes  leading  to  their  dwellings  at  their 
own  expense,  and  they  are  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water 
they  own,  to  keep  the  main  conduit-in  repair. 

To  the  Western  aqueduct  may  be  at- 
tributed the  growth,  in  fact,  the  very  ex- 
istence of  two  of  the  most  important  streets 
in  this  village.  The  three  originators  of 
this  association  conferred  a  benefit  of  great 
importance  to  the  public.  They  have  long 
since  passed  away,  but  their  memory  lives 
in  that  appropriate  emblem  of  purit}'-  and 
industry — pure  running  water. 

The  men  who  act  as  if  they  ' '  were  or- 
dained to  do,  not  to  enjoy,"  unconsciously 
build  their  own  monuments.  However 
large  may  be  our  organ  of  reverence,  we 
involuntarily  exercise  it  upon  such  as  these. 
It  will  be  well  for  human  interests  when 
selfishness  shall  assume  no  worse  form  of 
manifestation  than  was  apparent  in  the 
action  of  these  gentlemen  in  this  and  other 
movements,  in  which  they  acted  more  for 
the  benefit  of  others  than  for  themselves. 

The  village  is  well  located  for  good 
drainage ;  therefore,  the  neglect  to  improve 
this  advantage  seems,  at  first  thought,  inex- 
cusable. It  needs  no  argument  to  convince 
any  thoughtful,  reflective  person  how  im- 
portant it  is  for  the  general  welfare  that 
impure  water  be  not  allowed  to  stand  near 
dwellings,  to  be  removed  only  by  solar 
evaporation.  Legal  gentlemen  have  in- 
formed us  that  the  laws  of  this  State  are 
defective  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  give  the  same 
privileges  in  making  sewers  as  is  now  given 
in  the  construction  of  roads. 
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The  proprietors  of  the  large  brick  block, 
now  building  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
street,  have  given  a  commendable  example 
in  making  drains  on  private  account. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION. 

Three  steamboats  from  below  here  have, 
at  different  times,  visited  this  village,  viz.: 
"Barnet,"  "  John  Ledyard  "  and  "William 
Holmes."    The  first-named  boat  was  built 
by  Thos.  Blanchard,  of  Springfield,  Mass. , 
where  he  invented  a  lathe  for  turning 
eccentric  shapes,  and  first  set  it  in  successful 
operation  at  the  U.  S.  Armory  in  shaping 
gun-stocks.    Mr.  Blanchard  was  confident 
he  could  make  steam  navigation  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  from  Hartford  far  up 
into  Vermont,  a  success.    In  1827,  when 
the  little  Barnet  went,  for  the  first  time, 
screaming  and  puffing  up  the  liver,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  place,  always  noted  for 
keeping  up  with  the  times  in  their  notions 
if  not  their  actions,  needed  but  little  to 
excite  their  hopes  or  stimulate  their  ideality 
regarding  the  great  advantages  this  village 
was  likely  to  receive  from  this  powerful 
agency.    Capt.  Blanchard,  the  hero  of  tlie 
hour,  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Barnet, 
already  known  to  fame  for  his  achieve- 
ments in  mechanics,  proudly  walked  the 
deck  of  his  steamer,  inspiring  increased 
confidence  that  greater  things  were  at  hand 
and  a  new  era  about  to  dawn  upon  this  fer- 
tile valley.    His  advent  here  was  greeted 
with  bonfires,  bell-ringing,  illumination  and 
intoxication.     There  was  loud  cheering 
from  the  well-lined  river  bank,  and  British 
cannon,  taken  from  Burgoyne  at  Benning- 
ton, roared  out  fi'om  their  brazen  throats 
the  joyful  news.    But  these  demonstrations 
were  made  before  our  hero  had  got  into 
port;  he  was  struggling  against  the  rapids, 
called  "the  tunnel,"   below  the  bridge. 
When  about  half  way  up  the  rapids,  the 
boat  came  to  a  standstill.  Notwithstanding 
the  fire  was  so  great  that  the  blaze  poured 
from  the  smoke-stack,  and  Capt.  Blanchard, 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  was  punching 
against  the  bed  of  the  river  with  a  spiked 
pole,  no  further  progress  could  be  made. 
While  making  vain  efforts  to  successfully 
reinforce  steam  with  this  ancient  method 
of  navigation,  Capt.  Blanchard  fell  from 
the  boat  into  the  rapids  and  came  near 
"being  drawn  under  the  boat,  but  was  for- 
tunately rescued  by  strong  hands,  which 


.seized  him  ])y  the  collar  at  the  right  mo- 
ment to  save  him  from  the  tlireateiied 
calamity.  Sorrow  and  disappointment 
were  apparent  as  swift  water  now  obtained 
the  victory,  floating  the  Barnet  and  Blanch- 
ard down  the  stream.  But  all  was  not 
lost,  the  unconquerable  will  and  genius, 
ever  fertile  in  expedients,  survived  this 
cruel  shock.  The  next  trial  to  ascend 
proved  successful,  by  applying  the  old  sta- 
tionary windlass  that  had  long  l)een  u.sed 
for  drawing  fiat-boats  over  these  rapids. 

Now  safely  moored  in  the  desired  haven, 
as  the  sun  went  down,  the  asthmatic  breath- 
ing and  noise  of  contending  elements  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Barnet  ceased,  but  the  public 
mind  was  under  a  high  pressure  all  that 
night.  For  the  best  reasons  in  the  world, 
some  "wouldn't  go  home  till  morning." 
Light  from  the  morning  sun  fell  upon 
broken  windows,  tables,  chairs,  crockery, 
glass-ware,  &c. ,  thus  giving  any  but  com- 
plimentary evidence  as  to  the  way  this  high 
pressure  was  vented.  The  participants  in 
this,  ever  after  called,  "  famous  high-go." 
largely  represented  the  village.  The  sur- 
vivors of  this  brilliant  engagement  for  the 
evening,  aroused  the  following  day  by  the 
cannon,  bell  and  hissing  steam  of  the  Bar- 
net,  bravely  stepped  on  the  hot,  quivering, 
trembling  deck  of  the  monster,  and  away 
they  went  north,  at  the  enormous  speed  of 
4  miles  an  hour. 

These  heroic  deeds  were  eml)alnied  in 
verse  by  the  poetical  genius  of  the  time  and 
place,  but  most  of  the  actors  arc  now  cov- 
ered by  the  silent  turf. 

rUBLIC  SCIIOOI-S. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  when  the 
financial  prosperity  of  this  place  depended 
upon  the  manufacture  of  spelling-books. 
Bibles,  and  rye  whiskey,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous, noticeable  feature  at  town  meet- 
ings and  other  public  gatherings,  was  the 
tall,  majestic  form  of  Judge  Whitney.  Mr. 
A.  said  to  his  neighbor.  Mr.  F..  •  1  learn 
an  attempt  is  to  be  made  at^the  ne.xt  school 
meeting  to  raise  money  on  the  scholar,  in- 
stead of  on  the  grand  list. "  :Mr.  F.  replied. 
"I  don't  doubt  the  truth  of  that  report,  for 
I  have  heard  conversation  in  various  quar- 
ters of  such  a  character  as  leads  me  to 
believe  they  will  try  it.  and  if  we  don't 
work  pretty  smartly  they  will  accomplish 
their  plans.    Es(iuire  S.  said  he  shoidd 
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no  more  money  to  educate  other  people's 
children,  and  Mr.  C.  and  Mr,  P.  were 
agreed  in  saying  it  is  as  bad  as  highway 
robbery  to  compel  them  to  pay  money  for 
such  a  purpose. " 

Mr.  A. ,  the  first  person  alluded  to  in  this 
conversation,  was  a  firm  believer  in  special 
providences.  He  was  a  poor  man  with  a 
young,  dependent  family,  and  it  was  all  he 
could  do  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
After  hearing  the  remarks  of  his  friend  F., 
he  said,  "If  Judge  Whitney  is  on  our  side, 
they  will  find  it  up  hill  to  carry  out  their 
plan,  but,  after  all,  my  greatest  confidence 
is  in  God;  his  attributes  are  on  our  side." 

When  this  question  came  before  the 
school  meeting  of  the  district.  Judge  Whit- 
ney expressed,  in  a  decided  manner,  his 
opposition  to  it,  and  by  a  majority  vote  the 
cause  of  poor  Mr.  A.  was  sustained. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  F.,  "Whom  are  you 
going  to  thank  now,  God  or  Judge  Whit- 
ney?" 

There  was  at  this  time  but  little  system 
in  conducting  public  schools  here.  Chil- 
dren carried  to  their  desks  or  benches  any 
kind  of  books  parents  or  guardians  found 
the  cheapest  or  most  convenient  to  furnish. 
Consequently  there  could  not  be  a  proper 
classification  of  the  school,  or  economy  of 
effort  by  the  teacher.    A  large  part  of  the 
time  was  occupied  by  the  schoolmaster  in 
the  manufacture  of  pens  from  goose  quills 
and  arousing  the  fiend,  by  almost  incessant 
obedience  to  the  "wise  man's"  instruc- 
tions.   In  the  ill-ventilated  school-room 
were  long  benches  and  seats,  containing 
from  3  to  10  scholars  each,  crowded  together 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  as  much 
as  possible  with  their  comfort  and  conven- 
ience.   When  school  was  dismissed,  none 
but  those  who  have  been  through  such 
experiences  can  fully  realize  the  joy  occa- 
sioned by  this  temporary  emancipation . 

In  a  master,  for  the  winter  term,  three 
qualifications  were  indispensable  He  must 
understand  how  to  make  a  good  pen,  and 
have  an  indomitable  will,  and  sufficient 
physical  power  to  maintain  an  absolute 
monarchy  over  "cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined," juvenile  republicans,  who,  outside 
of  school,  were  tolerated  by  their  parents 
in  all  sorts  of  noisy,  riotous  demonstra- 
tions and  ovations  to  the  goddess  of  liberty. 
It  was  not  without  some  influence  upon  the 


rising  generation,  that  the  old  veterans  f  romi 
Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga  and  Bennington 
were  then  among  us,  living,  walking  reali-^ 
ties  and  representatives  of  that  desperate 
though  successful  contest  under  a  banner 
on  which  was  inscribed,  in  awful  letters  of 
fire  and  blood,  "Resistance  to  tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God." 

Almost  daily,  attended  with  cries  of 
anguish,  came  physical  conflicts  between 
scholars  and  a  master,  who  seemed  as  de- 
ficient in  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  or 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  as  in  ability  tO' 
make  a  watch. 

Clearly  comes  before  us  recollections  of 
that  brute  in  human  form,  with  stiff,  black 
hair,  standing  like  hog's  bristles  upon  his 
head,  slashing  his  rule  indiscriminately 
upon  innocent  and  guilty  tremblers. 
Who  had  learned  to  trace 
The  day's  disaster  in  his  morning  face." 

"Romeo  Wilson,"  "Tinsel  Sargent,"' 
"Toad  Cushing,"  and  others  were  made  to- 
plainly  understand  if  they  received  a  blow 
from  this  modern  Solomon,  a  severer  one- 
awaited  them  at  home.  The  suffering  vic- 
tims of  tyrannical  outrages  from  teachers 
and  parents,  as  was  enough,  and  did  make 
some  hate  school  and  master  forever,  well 
knew  an  exposure  of  their  wrongs  would 
not  lessen  them,  therefore, 

"  That  tale  they  did  not  then  unfold." 
Time  brought  some  improvements,  and; 
other  or  different  qualifications  for  teachers 
than  those  mentioned  were  demanded. 
The  first  time  a  blackboard  appeared  in  the 
school-room  was  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  C.  C.  Frost,  in  the  winter  of  1827. 
This  gentleman,  who  is  now  called  "the 
learned  shoemaker,"  we  think  had  as  much 
will  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  but  he  did 
not  spend  so  much  of  his  time,  as  did  most 
of  them,  in  using  the  rod.    While  in  the 
employ  of  the  district,  he  was  faithful  to 
his  charge,  and  it  was  said  the  school  had 
never  been  so  well  kept  before.    He  was 
obliged  to  labor  under  so  many  disadvan- 
tages, such  as  we  have  already  alluded  to, 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  continue  in  this 
work.    He  has  ever  since  labored  upon  the 
human  understanding,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  in  Main  street. 

As  til  is  place  advanced  in  wealth,  citizens 
from  other  States  became  residents  here. 
Among  those  who  have  helped  to  bring; 
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about  desirable  changes  in  our  school  sys- 
tem, may  be  honorably  mentioned  Rev. 
Addison  Brown,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  es- 
tablished here.  He  gave  early  attention  to 
this  matter,  was  a  frequent  visitor  of  the 
schools  and  tried  to  influence  others  to  do 
the  same.  As  early  as  1834,  he  made  this 
matter  a  theme  of  a  public  discourse  at  his 
church  on  Fast  day.  From  personal  ob- 
servation, we  have  reason  to  believe  he  im- 
proved every  opportunity  to  move  the  peo- 
ple to  establish  the  school  system  now  in 
operation.  With  persistence  and  confi- 
dence, under  some  bitter  persecution  and 
but  little,  if  any,  encouragement,  he  la. 
bored  on  until  seven  years  saw  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wishes.  Then  one  of  his 
most  wealthy  parishioners,  who  would  have 
all  the  "poor  boys  boot-blacks,"  abandoned 
his  residence  in  this  village  to  avoid,  it  was 
said,  paying  his  school  tax. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  sufficient  interest 
was  excited  upon  this  subject,  as  to  call 
several  meetings,  attended  by  both  sexes, 
to  hear  a  discussion  of  the  new  system,  as 
advocated  by  Mr,  Brown.  Messrs.  J.  Dorr 
Bradley,  L.  G.  Mead,  J.  Steen,  John  R. 
Blake,  A.  Brown  and  C.  Davis,  advocated 
the  new  movement  and  made  the  occasion 
highly  interesting  by  their  remarks.  It 
was  convincingly  made  evident  to  their 
audience,  all  real  estate  owners  would  be 
benefitted  by  having  good  schools,  as  a 
knowledge  abroad  of  such  a  fact  would  be 
an  inducement  to  people  living  in  less  fav- 
ored places,  to  settle  here  for  the  educa- 
tional advantages.  Families  coming  here 
from  this  motive  would  make  valuable 
acquisitions  to  this  community,  &c. 

No  outspoken  opposition  was  manifested 
at  these  meetings  and  such  an  array  of  the 
talent  and  wealth  of  the  place  carried  the 
question  almost  by  acclamation. 

Messrs.  L.  G.  Mead,  C.  Davis  and  Joseph 
Steen  were  elected  prudential  committee^ 
with  instructions  to  reorganize  the  schools 
upon  the  new  plan,  and  Moses  Woolson  was 
the  first  teacher  of  the  central  or  most  ad- 
vanced school.  He  proved  fully  compe- 
tent for  his  position  and  was  quite  fortu- 
nate in  material  upon  which  to  operate, 
thereby  building  up  a  good  reputation  for 
himself  as  well  as  for  the  school. 

Brattleboro  is  the  first  town  in  the  State 


where  was  adopted  the  Massachusetts  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools.  The  expense  of 
sustaining  the  public  schools  for  one  year^, 
were  at  first  less  than  $2000.  Now,  (1870), 
as  we  learn  from  the  report  of  the  town 
superintendent,  John  Cutting,  Esq.,  the 
expenses  are  over  $0000  per  year,  for  this 
village. 

In  1857,  and  we  think  at  some  other 
times,  there  has  not  been  that  progress  and 
discipline  as  was  pleasing  to  the  friends  of 
common  school  education;  but  during  most 
of  the  time  since  1841  the  schools  have 
made  good  progress  and  given  general  if 
not  universal  satisfaction.  During  all  this 
period  of  about  40  years,  there  has  never 
been  manifested  anything  like  a  general  de- 
sire of  the  people  to  abandon  the  present 
system  and  return  to  the  old  ways.  Under 
able  management  during  the  last  16  years, 
the  most  advanced  school  has  maintained 
a  high  character  and  is  now  (1879),  well 
worthy  to  be  called  a  model  school.  Cer- 
tainly no  public  institution  is  doing  more 
good,  or  reflects  so  high  honor  upon  the 
East  village  of  Brattleboro. 

That  accomplished  and  able  instructor, 
Mr.  B.  F.  Bingham,  now  (1879),  in  charge  of 
the  high  school,  has  served  longer  in  this 
department  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors 
and  no  one  has,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
system,  given  better  satisfaction. 

MECHANICS. 

Among  the  mechanics  of  the  past,  whose 
genius  or  inventive  power  has  contributed 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world,  may  be  hon- 
orably noted  the  name  of  Sam'l  G.  Foster 
of  this  village.  In  the  year  1828,  :>[r.  Fos- 
ter made  an  important  improvement  in  pa- 
per making,  called  the  "pulp  dresser." 
This  invention,  we  learn,  is  now  used  in 
all  paper  mills  and  is  considered  indispen- 
sable. Though  others  have  received  great 
benefits  from  the  use  of  this  invention.  Mr. 
Foster  received  no  compensation  for  this 
benefit  to  the  world,  in  cheapening  the  cost 
in  paper  manufacture.  The  first  mill 
where  this  invention  was  used,  caused  the 
discharge  of  12  hands  and  at  the  same  time 
accomplished  more  work  in  the  mill  than 
before  the  discharge.  This  invention 
caused  the  establislmient  in  this  place  of  a 
manufactory  of  paper  machiner\-,  a  busi- 
ness that  has  been  successfully  carried  on 
here  about  40  years. 
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Mr.  Foster  died  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in 
1870,  aged  about  75  years. 

In  1832,  and  from  that  time  to  1845, 
John  Gore  manufactured  in  this  place  sta- 
tionary steam  engines  and  boilers.  He  also 
made  machinery  used  on  steamboats  for 
freight  business  on  Connecticut  river.  In 
1837  he  constructed  a  steam  carriage,  for 
use  on  common  roads,  which  we  have  seen 
ascend  some  of  the  hills  in  this  village  by 
the  power  of  steam  alone. 

The  genius  and  successful  eiforts  of  our 
old  mechanics  is  not  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated. We  are  reaping,  almost  uncon- 
sciously, the  fruits  of  their  efforts  with  as 
little  thought  of  their  origin  as  we  bestow 
upon  those  little  silent  coral  workers  be- 
neath the  sea,  while  we  partake  of  tropical 
fruits  and  admire  the  beauty  of  islands  on 
which  they  grow,  reared  by  their  unceas- 
ing industry. 

Barnard  A.  Warren,  born  in  Marlboro, 
Yt. ,   in    1810,    durmg    some   10  years 
of  life  in  East  Brattleboro,    gave  evi- 
dence of  great  excellence  in  mechanical 
ability.    Upon  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
the  leading  member  of  a  large  importing 
house  in  New  York  city,  he  left  Brattle- 
boro in  the  employ  of  this  company,  in 
March,  1840,  and  lived  in  Brooklyn  until 
his  death  in  May,  1850.    Six  years  before 
he  left  this  village  for  New  York,  he  re- 
ceived an  accidental  gun-shot  wound  [upon 
one  side  of  his  head,  that  came  near  prov- 
ing fatal  and  impaired  his  health  for  some 
months.    As  his  greatest  successes  in  the 
exercise  of  his  skill  or  inventive  power, 
came  after  this  accident,  it  is  possible  some 
new  combinations  or  extra  stimulus  was 
given  to  his  brain ;  as  the  health  of  some 
people  has  been  improved  by  a  shock  of 
lightning.     The  aforesaid  house  in  New 
York  employed  him  to  devise  and  con- 
struct machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
steel  pens.    Up  to  this  time  they  had  em- 
ployed during  5  or  6  years,  the  best  me- 
chanical talent  they  could  find  in  this 
country  for  this  purpose,  but  had  been  un- 
able to  produce  an  article  that  would  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  imported  pen. 
Mr.  Warren  so  fully  answered  the  demands 
of  his  employers,  after  laboring  for  them 
5  years,  they  tried  to  secure  his  services  by 
written  contract  8  years  longer  and  at  great- 
ly increased  compensation.    He  left  his 
employers,  after  5  years  service  and  com- 


menced the  manufacture  of  gold  pens. 
His  labors  in  this  new^  field  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility  were  attended  with  re- 
markable success.  His  career  forms  a 
noteworthy  exception  of  the  rule,  viz: 
" Inventors  sow  for  others  to  reap." 

A  MASONIC  LODGE 

Was  in  operation  here  several  years  before 
the  ''Morgan  excitement."  This  excite- 
ment rend(  red  the  order  unpopular  in  this 
State  and  meetings  of  the  order  were  dis- 
continued for  many  years.  From  a  histor- 
ical sketch  of  this  organization  by  R.  W. 
Clarke,  Esq. ,  we  copy  the  following : 

'  •  The  first  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  established  in  Brattleboro,  was 
called  Columbian  Lodge,  No.  34,  and  re- 
ceived its  charter  from  the  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Lodge  of  Vermont,  at  its  annual 
session  held  at  Montpelier  in  October,  A. 
L.  5812.  The  original  petition  for  a  War- 
rant of  Dispensation  to  work,  was  dated 
March  27,  A.  L.  5812,  and  addressed  to  the 
Hon.  John  Chipman,  at  that  time  the  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Master  of  the  G.  L.  of 
Vermont,  signed  by  the  following  named 
Brethren,  none  of  whom  are  now  living, 
viz :  Lemuel  Whitney,  Abram  Kingsbury, 
Abram  Tinker,  Elisha  Chase,  Elihu  Field, 
Jr. ,  Samuel  Elliot,  Samuel  Clark,  John  W. 
BTake,  Nahum  Cutler,  Rodney  Burt,  Quar- 
tus  Smead,  Nathaniel  Bliss,  Aaron  Barney, 
Samuel  Dickenson,  Richard  Phillips,  Por- 
ter Johnson,  Joseph  Brown  and  Asa  Green. 
Grand  Master  Chipman,  having  considered 
the  petition,  granted  his  Warrant  of  Dis- 
pensation under  date  of  May  5th,  A.  L. 
5812,  which  permitted  the  brethren  to  hold 
their  communications  either  at  Brattleboro 
or  Guilford.  For  many  years  after  the 
Lodge  was  constituted,  the  meetings  were 
held  in  Gyilford,  but  subsequently  in  Brat- 
tleboro. This  Lodge  suspended  work 
about  the  year  A.  L.  5830,  and  soon  after 
surrendered  its  Charter  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State,  under  a  mandate  to  that 
effect.  The  Hon.  Lemuel  Whitney  was 
the  first  appointed  Master  of  this  Lodge 
and  held  that  office  by  election  for  many 
consecutive  years  from  the  date  of  the 
charter.  Many  if  not  most  of  the  leading 
and  influential  men  of  Brattleboro  and 
Guilford,  during  those  times,  were  of  its 
membership.  Masters  of  the  old  Colum- 
bian Lodge  weiV  Samuel  Whitney,  Elihu 
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Field,  Artemas  Robbins,  Aaron  Barney, 
Emerson  Burnham,  Dana  Hyde,  Jr.,  Arial 
Root,  John  Hudson.  The  present  lodge 
received  its  charter  January,  A.  L.  5856, 
under  the  name  of  Columbian  Lodge,  No. 
36.  The  warrant  of  dispensation  was 
issued  to  the  following  named  brethren, 
petitioners,  by  the  late  Grand  Master,  P.  C. 
Tucker,  under  date  of  January  4,  5855, 
viz:  Chas.  Cummings,  Louis  Furst,  E.  J. 
•Carpenter,  A.'  P.  Wilder,  W.  C.  Bryant,  J. 
H.  Capen,  H.  R.  Godfrey,  H.  Hastings, 
Ashbell  Dickinson,  Henry  Smith,  Samuel 
Knight  and  R.  W.  Clarke.  Brother  E.  J 
Carpenter  was  the  first  appointed  Master  of 
the  Lodge,  as  also  the  first  elected  Master. 
The  following  brethren  have  held  the  office 
of  W.  M.  since  the  constitution  of  the 
lodge,  viz :  E.  J.  Carpenter,  R.  W.  Clarke, 
Wm.  E.  Nichols,  Geo.  H.  Newman,  Wm. 
H.  Vinton,  N.  S.  Howe,  L.  H.  Dearborn, 
C.  A.  Miles,  E.  H.  Putnam  and  A.  J. 
Simonds."  The  present  membership  is  180. 

AN  ODD  FELLOWS  LODGE 

Was  instituted  in  this  town  in  1846.  The 
ceremonies  of  organization  were  conducted 
by  Grand  Master  Rev.  Albert  Case,  from 
Massachusetts.  The  first  Noble  Grand  was 
Rev.  John  Willis.  The  order  is  in  a  pros- 
perous condition,  and  has  within  its  ranks 
many  worthy  citizens. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  this 
lodge  there  was  no  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State,  therefore  they  applied  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Massachusetts  for  a  dispensation. 

BANKS. 

The  first  monied  institution  in  this  place, 
.  called  the  Brattleboro  Bank,  was  incorpor- 
ated in  1821,  Hon.  Jonathan  Hunt  was  the 
tirst  president  and  Epa.  Seymour  first 
cashier.  The  institution  always  main- 
tained a  high  character,  and  the  first  pres- 
ident and  cashier  continued  in  office  dur- 
ing life.  Mr.  Hunt  died  in  1832,  and  Mr. 
Seymour  died  in  1854.  Dea.  John  Hol- 
brook  succeeded  Mr.  Hunt  in  1832,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  Epa. 
Seymour  was  chosen  president.  It  was 
during  the  administration  of  the  next  pres- 
ident, Capt.  Sam'l  Root,  that  the  institu- 
tion was  changed  to  suit  the  times  into 
what  is  now  called  *  •  Brattleboro  National 
Bank,"  chartered  July  13,  1865. 

The  cashiers  from  its  first  organization 
in  1821,  to  the  last  charter  in  1865,  are  as 


follows:  Epa.  Seymour,  Henry  Smith,  S. 
M.  Clark,  Horatio  Noyes,  Phillip  Wells./ 
Frank  Wells.  George  S.  Dowley,  present 
cashier,  1876.    Present  capital  $150,000. 

*TnE  WINDHAM    PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 
FOR  SAVIN(tS 

Was  chartered  in  1840  and  it  went  into  op- 
eration January  1847.  Application  wa.s 
made  for  a  charter  in  1844  and  in  1845,  but 
without  success,  as  but  little  was  then 
known  about  savings  banks  in  this  State, 
and  it  was  thought  no  more  banks  were 
needed  in  Vermont.  In  1809,  with  liberty 
granted  by  the  Legislature  in  1807,  the 
directors  have  erected  a  substantial  l^rick 
building  three  stories  in  height,  which  in 
its  general  appearance,  its  finish  and  ar- 
rangements, its  thorough  construction, 
both  as  to  material  and  work  is  a  credit  to 
the  institution  and  an  ornament  to  the  vil- 
lage. L.  G.  Mead,  Esq.,  was  its  treasurer 
from  the  time  of  its  commencement  to  l80!j. 
Under  the  able  and  faithful  management  of 
Mr.  Mead,  assisted  by  a  board  of  directors 
selected  from  time  to  time  from  the  best 
business  men  of  Brattleboro  and  other 
towns  in  this  countj^  the  institution  has 
attained  its  present  success  and  importance. 
It  has  now,  1869,  invested  $816,000.  Il 
has  paid  depositors  71^2  P^r  cent,  for  the 
last  5  years.  N.  B.  Williston,  Esq..  was 
the  first  president  and  L.  G.  Mead,  Esq. , 
was  the  last  one  choson  to  fill  that  office 
in  January,  1869. 

THE  WINDHAM  COUNTY  BANK. 

N.  B.  Williston,  president,  and  S.  .M. 
Waite,  cashier,  was  first  in  operation  in  the 
year  1856.  It  is  now  called  the  Fir.^^t  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Brattleboro.  with  a  capital 
of  $300,000. 

POSTMASTER. 

Charles  H.  Mansur. 
PHYSICIANS.  (1870). 
J.  P.  Warren,  II.  D.  Ilolton,  D.  P.  Dear- 
born, C.  W.  Ilorton.  G.  F.  Gale.  I.  11. 
Stedman. 

PHYSICIANS.  (1S79). 
Martin   Bruce,  Henry   Tucker.   C.  A. 
Gray,  James  Conland.  G.  H.  Ilarvt-y.  jind 
Drs'  Dnipcr.  Clark  ;in<l  Phelps  at  the  Asy- 
lum. 

ATTORNEYS   AT  LAW.  (lvS70). 

Clarke  ct  Ilaskins,  Nathan  Hall.  Daniel 
*Fr(m  the  Vermont  Phoenix. 
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Kellogg,  Larkin  G.  Mead,  Field  &  Tyler, 
Geo.  Howe,  Asa  Keyes. 

EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.  (1869.) 

Elm  Hall  Seminary,  (established  1855,) 
Mrs.  L,  M.  Chase,  principal;  Burnside — A 
family  boarding  school  for  boys,  (estab- 
lished I860,)  C.  A.  Miles,  principal;  Glen- 
wood  Ladies  Seminary,  (established  I860,) 
Hiram  Orcutt,  principal,  Miss  Mary  E. 
Cobb,  vice  principal,  West  Brattleboro; 
Home  School  for  Boys  under  ten  years  of 
age,  by  Miss  Amelia  8.  Tyler,  (established 
1867) ;  Laneside  Family  School  for  Girls, 
(established  I860,)  by  Miss  Louise  Barber. 

ANTI-SLAVERY  IN  1837. 

From  1832  to  1840,  lectures  against  slav- 
ery met  with  an  unwelcome  reception  in 
many  towns  in  New  England.  Public 
sentiment  as  manifested  on  this  subject  by 
the  people  of  Brattleboro,  in  the  summer 
of  1837,  was  more  suited  to  the  atmosphere 
of  Hartford,  Ct. ,  or  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  than 
to  the  free  air  of  Vermont.  Looking  back 
40  years,  in  our  history  and  realizing  the 
comparatively  isolated  condition  and  quiet 
avocations  of  the  people,  it  is  hard  to  ac- 
count for  the  diseased  state  of  the  public 
mind  as  then  exhibited  upon  this  subject. 
This  disease  by  its  malignancy  or  intensity 
soon  worked  its  own  cure.  The  conduct 
of  the  opponents  to  these  lectures  answered 
their  oft  repeated  question,  "  Why  do  you 
come  here  to  lecture  upon  slavery,  where  we 
have  no  slaves?"  When  ministers  of  the 
gospel  refused  to  read  notifications  of  anti- 
slavery  meetings,  when  one  justice  of  the 
peace  in  Brattleboro  advocated  the  appli- 
cation of  tar  and  feathers  to  the  person  of 
Rev.  E.  R.  Tyler,  because  he  gave  lectures 
upon  this  subject  at  the  Congregational 
chapel  in  Elliot  street,  and  another  justice 
of  the  peace  said  he  would  "  find  powder 
for  the  mob  if  they  would  blow  the  damned 
abolitionist  down  the  bank" — we  involun- 
tarily became  abolitionists.  This  crusade 
against  free  speech,  this  violation  of  the 
right  of  discussion,  as  manifested  by  firing 
cannons  near  the  windows  of  the  lecture 
room  and  loud  disturbing,  threatening 
shouts  of  a  mob,  sustained  in  this  rascality, 
as  we  knew,  by  otficers  of  the  law  and  our 
nearest,  and  on  other  subjects,  most  rational 
neighbors  —  convinced  thoughtful  people 
that  they  had  a  work  to  do  to  emancipate 
themselves. 


Such  exhibitions  of  injustice  or  illiber- 
al ity,  in  a  community  like  this,  are  not 
without  their  uses,  in  the  instruction  they 
convey  to  perpetrators  as  well  as  the  vic- 
tims of  it.  Probably  this  place  is  now  as 
free  from  public  intolerance  as  any  com- 
munity in  the  world.  There  is  ample  proof 
that  persecution,  whether  from  combina- 
tions of  men  or  individuals,  is  beneficial  tO' 
the  persecuted.  In  the  autumn  of  1842  a 
stone  was  1  hrown  against  the  door  of  the 
Methodist  chapel,  in  Canal  street,  while  a 
Second  Advent  preacher  was  on  his  knees 
at  prayer,  he  exclaimed  instantly,  "God 
bless  that  stone. " 


MILITARY  IN  BRATTLEBORO 

FROM  1734. 

The  circumstances  in  which  our  early 
settlers  were  placed,  rendered  necessary  a 
constant  appeal  to  force.  Frequent  attacks 
from  Indians,  French  Canadians,  growing 
out  of  old  French  War  difficulties,  claims 
and  aggressions  of  New  York,  &c. ,  so  ex- 
ercised their  organs  of  combativeness,. 
there  was  probably  but  little  time  or  dis- 
position to  cultivate  other  departments  of 
the  brain.  The  military  was,  with  them, 
the  earliest  and  most  important  institu- 
tion. 

The  first  operations  were  commenced 
here  29  years  before  this  town  was  char- 
tered by  the  royal  governor  of  New 
Hampshire.  To  protect  her  northern  fron- 
tier from  attacks  from  Canada,  Massa- 
chusetts built  a  fort  on  grounds  within  the 
present  limits  of  Brattleboro  East  village,, 
on  grounds  now  owned  and  occupied  by 
Simon  Brooks,  Esq.  In  honor  of  Sir 
William  Dummer,  who  was  at  that  time 
Lieut. -Governor  of  Massachusetts,  this 
fort  received  the  name  of  "Fort  Dum- 
mer." Sixteen  years  after  the  erection  of 
this  fort,  the  command  devolved  upon 
Col.  Josiah  Willard,  and,  we  have  been 
informed,  his  remains,  with  those  of  other 
early  occupants  of  this  fort,  were  placed 
in  a  cemetery  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  nearly  opposite  the 
site  of  the  old  fort. 

Some  of  the  monuments  in  this  ancient 
cemetery  are  covered  with  lichens,  and 
the  inscriptions  so  effaced  it  is  not  possible 
to  read  them.    The  earliest  date  legible  ia 
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1759,  upon  a  stone  erected  to  tlie  memory 
of  Moses  Palmer,  of  Little  Compton. 

Several  headstones  have  inscribed  there- 
on the  name  Willard,  and  they  were 
probably  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
connections  of  the  old  commander. 

Though  from  some  of  these  headstones 
Tve  cannot  learn  who  was  placed  beneath 
them,  yet  the  following  inscription,  copied 
from  one  of  these  monuments,  furnishes 
good  presumptive  evidence  that  we  have 
been  correctly  informed  as  to  the  last 
resting-place  of  Col.  Josiah  Willard : 
"  Here  lies  the  remains  of 
MADAM  HANNAH  WILLARD, 

Relict  of  Col.  Josiah  Willard,  of  Fort 
Dummer.  She  was  an  affectionate, 
faithful  wife,  a  tender  mother,  a  cor- 
dial friend,  and  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  quitted  mortality,  May  13,  1772, 
in  the  78th  year  of  her  age,  leaving 
behind  her  a  numerous  progeny  and  a 
noble  example." 

' '  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in 
the  Lord." 

Of  the  "  numerous  progeny,"  this  moss- 
-covered  record  of  a  hundred  years  informs 
us,  one  was  well-known  to  several  citizens 
now  living  m  this  village,  and  we  well 
remember  an  aged  gentleman,  known  as 
"Mr.  Willard,"  who  lived  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Asa  Green,  Esq.,  near  the  entrance 
of  High  from  Main  street.  There  was  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Willard,  a  musket 
with  a  barrel  of  unusual  length.  This  in- 
teresting relic  of  the  olden  time  had  proved 
^  very  effective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  his 
father,  Col.  Willard,  as  several  Indians, 
thereby  assisted  to  their  happy  hunting- 
grounds,  could  testify.  Mr.  Willard  sev- 
eral times  visited  the  "Dummer  Farm" 
v^hen  it  was  owned  by  the  father  of  the 
present  proprietor. 

Interesting  accounts  and  descriptions  of 
the  fort,  from  personal  recollections,  were 
.given  by  Willard  to  Mr.  Brooks.  The 
size  of  the  buildings  and  inclosure  were 
given,  and  the  exact  location  designated 
by  stakes. 

As  here  was  the  dawning-light,  the  first 
foot-print  of  civilization  in  this  town,  if 
not  the  first  in  the  State,  all  interesting 
details  of  facts  respecting  it  must  ever  be 
precious  to  the  inhabitants  of  Brattleboro 


to  all  future  time.  For  this  reason,  we 
present  some  particulars  from  / 

"  hall's  history  of  eastern  VERMONT.  " 

"Col.  John  Stoddard,  of  Northampton, 
was  ordered  to  superintend  the  building 
of  the  block-house.  The  immediate  over- 
sight of  the  work  was  committed  to  Lieut. 
Timothy  Dwighl,  who,  with  a  competent 
force,  consisting  of  four  carpenters,  twelve 
soldiers,  with  narrow  axes,  and  two  teams, 
commenced  operations  on  the  8d  of  Feb'y, 
1724.  Before  the  summer  had  begun,  the 
fort  was  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  hab- 
itable. It  was  built  of  yellow  pine,  and 
was  nearly  180  feet  square.  Within  were 
four  province  houses,  as  they  were  called, 
two  stories  in  height,  comfortable,  and, 
for  those  days,  even  convenient;  besides 
which  there  were  smaller  houses,  contain- 
ing a  room  each,  which  could  be  occupied 
when  the  garrison  numbered  more  than  its 
usual  complement  of  men. 

Without,  the  fort  was  picketed.  Posts, 
25  feet  in  height,  placed  perpendicularly 
in  the  ground,  side  by  side,  and  sharpened 
at  the  upper  end,  surrounded  it  on  every 
side.  Openings  were  left  in  the  pickets 
through  which  to  fire  on  the  enemy,  and 
at  opposite  angles  of  the  fort,  25  feet  from 
the  ground  and  five  feet  above  the  tops  of 
the  pickets,  square  boxes  were  placed  in 
which  sentinels  kept  guard. 

To  the  patereros,  with  which  the  gar. 
rison  was  originally  furnished,  several 
swivels  were  added  in  1740,  whicli  enabled 
the  inmates  of  the  fort  to  receive  the  enemy 
with  an  enfilading  fire,  rendering  the  place 
comparatively  secure. 

There  was  in  the  fort  a  great  gun  whose 
report  could  be  heard  for  many  miles. 
This  gun  was  never  fired  except  as  a  signal 
for  assistance,  or  on  the  reception  of  some 
news. 

The  force  of  Capt.  Dwigiit,  the  first 
commander,  numbered  in  all  55  effective 
men,  of  whom  12  were  Indians  of  the 
Maquas  tribe.  October  11th  the  fort  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  and  four  or  five  of 
its  occupants  either  killed  or  wounded. 

A  trading  or  truck-house  was  built  in 
1731,  for  receiving  articles  of  traffic  from 
the  Indians,  and  they  came  hither  in  large 
numbers  to  trade,  bringing,  to  exchange 
for  the  products  of  the  white  man,  deer, 
beaver  and  moose  skins,  and  tallow.  This 
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traffic  was  carried  on  many  years  under 
the  charge  of  Joseph  Kellogg,  who  was 
captain  and  truck-master. 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Hinsdill  was  chap- 
lain 12  or  14  years  from  1730. 

Capt.  Josiah  Willard  assumed  the  com- 
mand in  1740,  and  its  former  commander, 
Joseph  Kellogg,  was  Indian  interpreter 
until  1794. 

In  1746,  some  of  the  block-houses  on  the 
river  were  burned,  and  during  several 
months  Fort  Dummer  was  the  most  north- 
ern post  provided  with  a  garrison. 

In  1747,  Brig. -Gen.  Joseph  Wright,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  directed  Lieut. 
Dudley  Bradstreet  to  take  command  of  40 
men,  and  with  them  garrison  Fort  Dum- 
mer in  place  of  the  guard  then  stationed 
there.  April  5th,  Col.  Josiah  Willard  was 
superseded  by  Bradstreet,  but  after  five 
months  the  fort  was  again  placed  in  care 
of  its  former  commander.  Col.  Josiah 
Willard. 

In  the  year  1748,  the  Rev.  Andrew 
Gardner  was  appointed  chaplain,  and  Col. 
Willard  added  two  more  swivels  to  the 
munitions.  He  also  at  this  time  made 
needed  repairs  to  the  fort.  Dec.  8,  1750, 
Col.  Josiah  Willard  died,  and  ten  days 
thereafter  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Maj. 
Josiah  Willard,  who  formerly  had  charge 
of  a  garrison  at  Ashuelot. 

In  1751,  there  was  much  alarm  for  the 
safety  of  the  fort,  but  in  consequence  of 
vigilant  activity  in  measures  of  defense,  no 
incursions  were  made  during  the  summer. 
In  February,  1752,  the  garrison  was  re- 
duced to  five  men.  In  this  condition  it 
remained,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Josiah  Willard,  until  January,  1754,  when 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  voted, 
*  that  from  and  after  February  next,  no 
further  provision  be  made  for  the  pay  and 
subsistence  of  the  five  men  now  posted  at 
Fort  Dummer,  and  that  the  Captain-Gen- 
eral be  desired  to  direct  Major  Josiah  Wil- 
lard to  take  care  that  the  artillery  and 
other  warlike  stores  be  secured  for  the 
government. ' 

In  consequence  of  renewed  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  late  in  the  summer 
of  1754,  the  garrison  was  increased  and 
continued  until  1757,  under  the  command 
of  Nathan  Willard. 

Records  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  show  peti- 
tions, about  this  time,  from  the  grantees 


of  Brattleboro,  asking,  in  consequence  of 
trouble  with  Indians,  for  further  time  in 
which  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
charter  of  1753. 

Gov.  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  repeat- 
edly requested  New  Hampshire  to  assist 
in  the  defense  of  Fort  Dummer.  Gov. 
Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  render  requisite  aid  to- 
Fort  Dummer  and  other  forts  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State,  but  the  Assembly  of 
New  Hampshire  doggedly  and  obstinately 
refused  to  grant  any  appropriation  for  this 
purpose,  or  in  any  manner  to  second  the 
proper  and  reasonable  request  of  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Application  was  then  made  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  by  Nathan  Willard.. 
and  in  a  memorial  by  him,  presented  in 
August,  it  was  stated  that  the  enemy  were 
continually  lurking  in  the  woods  near  the 
fort,  and  that  during  the  past  summer ,  19- 
persons,  within  2  miles  of  it,  had  been 
either  '  killed  or  captivated. '  " 

Thus,  in  the  dark  wilderness,  surrounded 
by  dangers,  the  infant  Brattleboro  sent 
forth  its  imploring  cry  for  help.  Her 
mother  heard  it,  but  she  heeded  not;  but 
Massachusetts,  that  magnanimous,  ever- 
faithful  old  nurse,  heeded  that  cry  from, 
among  the  tall  pines,  and  in  her  powerful 
arms  she  folded  and  guarded  the  wailing^ 
child. 

During  five  or  six  years,  after  the  last 
petition  of  the  grantees  for  farther  time  in 
which  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  the  char- 
ter, there  must  have  been  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  population  of  Brattleboro,  for  in 
1766,  there  was  in  this  vicinity  an  organ- 
ized regiment  under  the  command  of  CoL 
Thomas  Chandler. 

Major  John  Arms,  grandfather  of  the 
late  Dr.  Willard  Arms,  who  died  in  1863^ 
aged,  83  years,  received  his  commission  aa 
major  of  the  afore-mentioned  regiment  in 
1766.  At  the  time  John  Arms  received 
this  commission,  he  kept  a  tavern,  which 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  first  descent  in  the 
road  a  few  rods  north  of  the  Vermont 
Asylum  for  the  Insane.  He  owned  the 
extensive  meadows  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Asylum.  The  occupants  of  this- 
house,  since  the  death  of  John  Arms,  in 
1770,  we  name:  Widow  Susannah  Arms^ 
Josiah  Arms,    Peleg  Kingsley,  Joseph 
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Goodhue,  Nelson  Crosby,  Newman  Hall. 
Mr.  Allen  sold  the  house  and  farm  to  the 
Vermont  Asylum,  and  the  venerable  old 
house,  which  was  standing  at  a  recent 
date ,  was  torn  away  by  the  present  owners 
of  the  estate,  and  a  new  building  erected 
upon  the  same  ground. 

Col.  Ethan  Allen,  it  has  been  said,  made 
this  old  tavern-house  his  headquarters 
when  he  came  here  with  a  detachment  of 
"  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  of  Vermont,  and 
we  can  furnish  evidence  that  military  com- 
panies in  this  town  were  w^arned  to  appear 
at  this  house  "armed  and  equipped  as  the 
law  directs." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  commis- 
sion received  by  Major  John  Arms  from 
Gov,  Sir  Henry  Moore.  It  was  written 
upon  parchment,  and  we  received  it  from 
Willard  Arms,  Esq.,  who  is  great  grand- 
son of  the  old  major: 

COPY  OF   THE    COMMISSION  OF  MAJ.  JOHN 
ARMES,  1766. 

' '  By  his  Excellency,  Sir  Henry  Moore, 
Baronet,  Captain-General  and  General-in- 
Chief  in  and  over  the  Province  of  New 
York  and  the  Territories  depending  there- 
on in  America,  Chancellor  and  Vice  Ad- 
miral of  the  same. 
To  John  Armes,  Esquire,  Greeting : 

Reposing  special  Trust  and  Confidence 
as  well  in  the  Care,  Diligence  and  Circum- 
spection, as  in  the  Loyalty,  Courage  and 
Braveness  of  you  to  do  his  Majesty  good 
and  faithful  Service,  I  have  nominated, 
constituted  and  appointed  you,  the  said 
John  Armes,  to  be  Major  of  the  Regiment 
Foot  in  the  said  Province,  Whereof  Thos. 
Chandler,  Esquire,  is  Colonel.  You  are, 
therefore,  to  take  the  said  Regiment  into 
your  Charge  and  Care  as  Major  thereof, 
and  duly  to  Exercise  both  the  Officers  and 
Soldiers  of  that  Regiment  in  Arms.  And 
as  they  are  hereby  commanded  to  obey 
you  as  their  Major,  so  are  you  likewise  to 
observe  and  follow  such  Orders  and  Direc- 
tions from  Time  to  Time  as  you  shall 
receive  from  me  or  any  other  your  Supe- 
rior Officer,  according  to  the  Rules  and 
Discipline  of  War,  in  Pursuance  of  the 
Trust  reposed  in  you,  and  for  so  Doing 
this  shall  be  your  Commission. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  arms 


in  New  York,  the  Twentieth  day  of 
Janna'y  in  the  S'ixth  year  of  his  Majes- 
tys  Reign,  Annoque  Domini  One 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty 
Six."  H.  MOORE.  ' 

By  his  Excellencys  Command. 

John  Fkencu. 
From  this  commission  we  learn  it  was 
well  understood  that  the  place  now  known 
as  Brattleboro  was,  in  1766,  a  province  of 
New  York,  and  also  so  considered  14  years 
later,  wiien  the  town  was  first  represented 
by  Col.  Samuel  Wells  to  the  New  York 
Assembly. 

AN   ANCIENT  DOCUMENT. 

Mr.  Zenas  Frost,  of  this  town,  while 
looking  over  some  old  papers  left  by  his 
grandfather,  came  upon  a  warrant  of  which 
the  following  is  a  literal  copy : 

"  To  Corporal  Jefuse  Frost 
[L.  S.]  In  his  Majestys  Name  you  are 
hearby  commanded  to  Warn  all  the  Sold- 
iers hearin  Named  to  appear  on  tuesday  ye 
thurteenth  day  of  November  next  at  Nine 
of  ye  Clock  Before  Noon  at  the  house  of 
the  widdow  Susanna  Arms,  Compleat  with 
Arms  and  Aminition  as  ye  Law  Directs  in 
Order  for  Vewing  hearof  fail  not  at  ye 
pearel  of  ye  Law  and  make  Due  Return  of 
your  Doings  to  me. 

"Given  Under  my  hand  and  Scale  at 
Arms  in  Brattleborough  this  Eighth  Day 
of  October  1770  in  ye  tenth  year  of  his 
Majestys  Reign. 

Benja.  Butterfield,  Capt. 

"Notify  ye  Sargants 

"John  Ellis,  Nath'el  french  Jr,  Benja. 
Butterfield  Jur,  Phillip  Paddleford,  Oliver 
Wells,  Thomas  Sergants,  Josiah  Armes, 
Jon't.  Wells,  Wm.  Rile." 

The  foregoing  rare  gem  of  our  military 
history  was  published  in  the  Vermont 
Phmnix  in  1871. 

Six  years  before  the  War  of  American 
Independence  commenced,  Brattlel)oro 
troops,  in  short  breeches  and  long  stock- 
ings, were  training  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Benjamin  Butterfield,  who  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  first  representatives  of 
the  town  after  the  establishment  of  the 
authority  of  Vermont. 

From  a  headstone  in  the  cemetery  in 
West  River  district,  we  learn  that  Benja- 
min Butterfield  died  Dec.  7,  1804,  aged  79- 
years.     According  to  this  account,  the 
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first  military  captain,  whom  we  can  learn 
of  in  this  place,  after  the  town  organiza- 
tion, was  born  147  years  ago. 

In  mor^  modern  times,  as  from  1845  to 
1847,  there  was  a  company  here,  under  the 
command  of  Capt,  T.  C.  Lord,  known  as 
the  "LaFayette  Light  Infantry."  This 
company  had  a  brief  existence,  but  it  was 
well  sustained  until  the  failing  health  of 
its  popular  commander  caused  his  resigna- 
tion. 

The  first  company  organized  here  was 
the  old  "Flood-wood  Company."  This 
name  was  probably  given  them,  after  the 
formation  of  the  "independent"  or  uni- 
formed companies,  in  derision  for  their 
plam  dress  and  lack  of  military  show. 
The  name  of  the  first  captain  known,  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Of  later  times 
the  commanders  have  been :  Capts.  War- 
rmer,  Jerry  Frost,  D.  Mixer,  Henry  Clark, 
Benajah  Dudley,  Nathaniel  Bliss,  La 
Fayette  Clark,  Chas.  C.  Frost,  in  1825; 
John  Leavitt  in  1829 ;  Frederick  Holbrook, 
afterwards  governor  of  this  State,  in  1862 ; 
Perrin  Smith  in  1837;  George  Salisbury 
in  1840. 

Not  only  was  this  company  the  first  one 
in  existence,  but  it  existed  the  longest,  and 
was,  at  one  period,  the  largest  in  town. 
If  they  did  not  burn  so  much  gunpowder 
at  the  annual  June  trainings  as  did  other 
companies,  and  their  general  practice  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  economy,  there  was  un- 
doubtedly as  good,  serviceable  fighting 
material  in  it  as  in  the  ranks  of  birds  of 
brighter  plumage.  They  did,  however, 
occasionally  have  a  little  brush  with  the 
Light  Infantry. 

In  1834,  their  lieutenant,  B .  A.  Warren, 
was  wounded  and  disabled  in  a  contest 
with  a  company,  which  had  a  short  time 
before  been  organized  by  Captain  George 
Wood,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  "Brattleboro  Light  Infantry." 

As  company  records  have  rarely  been 
preserved,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of 
jumping  over  long  intervals  of  time,  en- 
livened, no  doubt,  by  interesting  military 
events  which  would,  if  recorded,  render 
this  department  of  our  subject  of  far 
greater  value.  There  has  been  in  existence 
here  three  companies  of  foot  soldiers,  and 
part  of  a  cavalry  company.    The  three 


first  companies  were  known  under  the  fol- 
lowing names:  "Brattleboro  Light  In- 
fantry," "Brattleboro  Artillery,"  and 
State  Militia,  without  uniform,  and  often 
spoken  of  as  '  The  Old  Flood- wood  Com- 
pany." 

THE  BRATTLEBORO  LIGHT  INFANTRY 

Was  organized  before  the  present  century. 
The  date  of  organization  is  not  ascertained, 
but  we  have  learned  that  the  gentlemen 
whose  names  we  give,  have,  at  different 
periods,  commanded  the  company : 

Capt.  Benjamin  Smead,  in  1797,  when 
he  was  publishing  "  The  Federal  Galaxy," 
which  was  the  first  newspaper  published 
in  this  town;  Capt.  Ebenezer  Wells,  in 
1804,  (Capt.  Wells  came  from  England 
with  his  father,  Rev.  Wm.  Wells,  D.  D.); 
Capt.  Howard  Wells,  in  1810,  who  was 
also  a  son  of  Rev.  William  Wells;  Capt. 
Ebenezer  Sabin,  Capt.  Daniel  Bliss;  Capt. 
Samuel  Whitney,  1816  to  "21,  son  of  Hon. 
Lemuel  Whitney;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Chan- 
dler, 1822:  Capt.  Eli  Sargent,  1823  '24, 
grandson  of  Col.  John  Sargent,  who  was 
born  at  Fort  Dummer;  Adolphus  Steb- 
bins,  elected  captain  in  1824;  Capt.  Wil- 
lard  Frost,  1825  and  '26;  Capt.  Chester 
Sargent,  1827,  '29;  William  Brooks,  cap- 
tain in  1830;  Capt.  John  King,  in  1831,  '32. 

From  1816  to  1830,  this  company  main- 
tained full  numbers,  excellent  discipline, 
and  elegant  uniforms;  but  their  bright 
array,  on  a  June  morning,  ofttimes  be- 
came dim  before  night  from  dust,  heat, 
and  powder  smoke.  When  making  a 
bayonet  charge  upon  the  artillery,  in  1820, 
a  brass  field-piece  was  discharged  upon  the 
advancing  ranks  of  the  infantry,  by  which 
two  members  of  said  company  were  laid 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  for  a  time 
rendered  insensible.  Their  faces  were 
blackened  and  disfigured,  and  one  of  them 
carried  the  marks  of  that  day's  work  to 
his  grave. 

The  inevitable  tubs  and  pails  of  whiskey- 
punch,  immoderately  used  at  these  annual 
sham-fights,  may  have  had  something  to 
do  in  making  these  exercises  appear  some- 
times like  real  fights.  It  was  needful,  as 
our  elders  informed  us,  that  Geo.  Sargent, 
Hollan  Pettis  and  Martin  Sartwell  should 
keep  up  an  unceasing  din  with  their  drum 
sticks,  on  these  occasions,  to  drown  the 
groans  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 
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Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
give  a  consequence  to  our  citizen-soldiery 
of  1820  and  '26,  was  a  sprinkling  in  their 
ranks  of  veterans,  who  had  seen  service  in 
the  last  war  with  Britain. 

SOLDIERS  OF  1812. 

There  was  J.  Wilson  Landers  and  J. 
Freeman,  who  had  stood  on  the  deck  with 
Com.  Decatur  when  he  captured  the  proud 
Macedonian.  In  the  Brattleboro  infantry 
were  John  Burnham,  from  Connecticut, 
and  John  Fowler,  both  soldiers  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  also  Ebenezer  Howe,  grand- 
son of  Caleb  Howe  of  Fort  Bridgeman ; 
in  the  artillery  was  Capt.  Lewis  Henry, 
who,  in  the  same  war,  had  served  in  a 
company  commanded  by  Capt.  James 
Elliot,  and  there  were  probably  others,  in 
the  several  companies,  deserving  of  hon- 
orable mention,  but  their  names  have 
passed  from  our  memory.  But  we  can 
never  forget  the  name,  nor  the  dying 
words,  of  Col.  Charles  Cummings,  who, 
during  the  late  war,  went  out  from  among 
us  to  his  death  in  the  wilderness.  With 
a  defiant  wave  of  his  sword,  came  forth 
his  last  words,  "Boys,  save  the  flag!" 
By  this  closi^ig  scene  of  his  brief  career, 
we  are  reminded  of  Scott's  poetic  heroes, 
■of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "How  grandly 
they  die,  when  die  they  must." 

"  A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread, 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye; 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head, 
He  shook  the  fragments  of  his  blade, 

And  shouted,  'Victory! '  " 

THE  BRATTLEBORO  ARTILLERY 

came  into  existence  shortly  after  the 
organization  of  the  Infantry,  and  their 
first  commander  was  Capt.  Jacob  Stod- 
dard. Capt.  Jonathan  Hunt  in  1811.  He 
was  afterward  appointed  Brig.  Gen'l,  and 
died  while  a  member  of  Congress  in  1832. 
Capt.  Atherton,  from  18l2  to  '15,  Capt. 
Samuel  Root,  afterward  last  president  of 
the  old  Brattleboro  Bank,  Capt.  Simpson 
Goodenough,  Capt.  Osearl  Stoddard,  Capt. 
Lewis  Henry,  in  1827,  Capt.  Willard  Cob- 
leigh,  Capt.  Roswell  Goodenough,  Capt. 
Albert  Bennett,  Capt.  Argillas  Streeter, 
Capt.  Arnold  J.  Hines,  afterward  colonel 
of  the  regiment,  Capt.  Franklin  Cobleigh, 
'Capt.  Jonathan  Davis,  in  1836  and  '37. 

Gen.  Jonathan  Hunt,  when  captain  of 
this  company  in  1811,  gave  several  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
c 


equipments.  His  promotion  was  followed 
by  the  election  of  J.  Atherton  as  caplaiii. 
During  his  command  the  National  Capitol 
buildings  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  .startling  rumors  of  the 
defeat  of  our  arms  by  British  troops. 
Capt.  Atherton  made  the  following  ap- 
peal to  his  company:  "Every  man  who 
will  do  his  duty  and  act  as  government 
may  require  him  to  act  in  this  war,  please 
to  step  forward  three  paces."  The  whole 
company  moved  the  required  distance, 
and  that  was  as  far  as  they  ever  did  move 
in  this  war;  but  how  much  may  have 
been  the  moral  effect  of  this  manifesta- 
tion upon  the  common  enemy,  or  how 
much  credit  is  due  the  Brattleboro  Artil- 
lery for  taking  those  three  brave  steps 
toward  the  British  lion,  we  may  never 
know. 

This  much  is  certain:  rumors  of  a 
directly  opposite  character  followed  this 
event.  The  jo3'ful  news  from  Plattsburg, 
followed  by  a  blaze  of  glory  from  Xew 
Orleans,  made  every  Yankee  believe  he 
could  whip  his  weight  in  wildcats,  and 
unitedly  clean  out  the  rest  of  creation. 
New  uniforms  were  procured,  regardless 
of  expense,  and  "Yankee  Doodle"  and 
Fourth  of  July 

"Ruled  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove."' 
One  of  the  captains  on  our  list,  now 
past  90  years  of  age,  lately  informed  us 
he  paid  $57  for  his  coat  and  $9  for  3  dozen 
buttons,  at  the  time  oats  would  bring  but 
17  cents  per  bushel,  and  all  agricultural 
products  were  proportionately  low. 

During  some  months,  or  years,  after 
their  organization,  the  artillery  company 
used,  in  their  military  exercises,  simply 
indifferent  swords.  This  was  too  much 
like  playing  Hamlet,  with  the  i>art  of 
Hamlet  left  out.  After  they  came  in 
possession  of  two  field-pieces,  one  of  them, 
it  has  been  said,  was  taken  from  Burgoyne 
at  Bennington,  there  was  a  noisy  demon- 
stration, accompanied  by  the  breaking  of 
window-glass  in  the  East  village,  (juite 
extensively;  nuich  powder  was  burned, 
and  a  lively  market  created  for  old  West 
India  rum  and  "black-strap.''  If  the 
actors  in  this  scene  were  not  drunk  or 
sick  before  the  close  of  the  exercises, 
some  of  them,  at  least,  appeared  as  if 
very  much  discouraged. 
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With  other  juveniles  of  that  day,  now 
past  life's  meridian,  we  shared  in  the  fear, 
awe  and  reverence  inspired  by  the  black 
artillery.  Dressed  in  long,  black,  swallow- 
tail coats — profusely  covered  with  brass 
buttons  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large 
musket-ball— tall,  bell-shaped,  black  leath- 
er caps,  mounted  by  long,  waving,  black 
plumes,  gave  this  company  such  a  solemn, 
funeral  air  when  on  parade,  they  might 
be  taken  as  undertakers  of  the  regiment. 

Not  even  the  lively  rattle  of  Sartwell's 
drum,  the  piercing  notes  of  Greenleaf 's 
fife,  nor  the  cheering  strains  of  Joy's 
bugle,  could  divert  our  melancholy, 
gloomy  forebodings,  when  the  Artillery 
company  seized  their  drag-ropes  to  move 
their  mighty,  loud-sounding  instruments 
of  death  to  bear  upon  the  gaily-dressed 
Light  Infantry. 

At  a  sham  fight  in  1821,  Lieut.  Emerson 
Goodenough,  of  the  Artiller}^  was  so 
severely  wounded  he  was  compelled  to 
suffer  the  amputation  of  his  arm  at  the 
shoulder.  The  accident  was  caused  by 
some  neglect  of  the  usual  custom  in  man- 
aging the  field-piece.  This  sad  event 
occasioned  a  sudden  stop  to  the  exercises 
of  that  day;  but  on  the  next  appointed 
time  for  the  display  of  Brattleboro  chiv- 
alry, all  thoughts  of  danger  seemed  for- 
gotten, and  the  inspiring  sounds  from 
Greenleaf,  Sartwell,  Joy,  Pettes,  &c., 
aroused  a  martial  spirit  that  could  be 
satiated  alone  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder in  the  faces  of  ideal  enemies. 

In  the  excitement  and  hurry  of  action 
there  has  been,  we  learn,  a  neglect  to 
withdraw  the  ramrod  from  the  gun  before 
the  charge  was  fired.  This,  with  many 
other  liabilities  of  accident,  makes  it  sur- 
prising that  there  were  so  few  casualties, 
so  few  really  sad  occasions  to  record. 

The  artillery  has  ever  been  considered 
an  indispensable  element  in  celebrations 
of  the  Fourth  of  July.  With  memories 
of  our  youth  and  joyful  anticipations, 
there  come,  like  remembered  music,  recol- 
lections of  the  heavy  echoes  of  the  guns 
of  this  company — mellowed  and  softened 
by  distance — when  fired  in  the  early  morn- 
ing of  our  national  anniversary.  These 
venerable  brass  pieces,  when  not  in  use, 


were  stored  under  the  old  church,  on  the 
Common.  Under  the  same  building, 
waiting  for  sad,  needful  occasions,  was 

"  The  solemn  hearse,  and  waving  plume," 
keeping  company  with  these  instruments 
of  death,  under  the  house  of  God.  These 
objects  separately  had  each  a  deep  signifi- 
cance, but  in  their  association  they  gave 
additional  importance  to  each  other,  and 
brave  was  that  boy  who  would  venture 
alone  into  their  awful  presence. 

In  1837,  Capt.  Jonathan  Davis  revived- 
the  expiring  embers  of  military  enthu- 
siasm iri  this  company.  A  new  uniform 
was  procured,  and  the  wood- work  of  the 
guns  was  repaired  and  newly  painted. 
This  proved  to  be  the  last  revival,  before 
the  final  dissolution,  of  the  organization. 
The  wheels  and  other  wood-work  of  the 
guns  rotted  away  or  disappeared,  and  for 
years  nothing  was  seen  td  remind  us  of 
the  old  glory  but  two  heavy,  lonesome 
old  brass  cannon,  lying  under  Capt.  Lord's 
horse-shed.  Unreverenced  and  unappre- 
ciated as  they  were,  they  could  not  die  or 
decay,  as  had  all  else  with  whom  they 
had  been  associated  in  the  early  days  of 
their  advent  here. 

A  demagogue  or  politician  would  some- 
times drag  them  from  obscurity  to  an- 
nounce party  success;  but  rarely  were 
they  called  upon,  as  in  days  gone  by,  to 
proclaim  the  glory  of  the  nation,  in  the 
dim,  misty  light  of  early  morning.  The 
sensitive  temperament  of  one  of  this  long- 
united  couple  could  bear  this  indignity  no 
longer,  and  has  left  us,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  forever.  When  last  heard  from, 
it  was  nearly  100  miles  away,  "marching 
to  the  sea." 

The  military  gatherings  in  this  town, 
called  musters,  in  which  appeared  com- 
panies from  other  towns,  and  sometimes 
attended  by  invited  companies  from  out 
of  the  State,  excited  the  universal  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  and  crowds  of  both 
sexes  attended  these  meetings  or  reviews. 
A  resident  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  but  a  native- 
of  Connecticut,  gave  us  the  following  in- 
formation:— 

"From  1815  to  '23,  I  lived  in  Brattle- 
boro, and  during  this  period  I  attended  a 
military  muster  in  that  town.  Col.  Henry 
Jones  Blake  was  in  command,  and  he  well 
understood  his  duty.     When  marching 
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through  Main  street,  the  military  bands 
of  the  several  companies  united.  I  know- 
not  how  many  wind  instruments  were  in 
operation,  but  I  counted  50  drums,  and 
ten  of  them  were  large  bass  drums.  The 
noise  made  by  this  band  exceeded  any- 
thing of  the  kind  I  have  ever  heard  since ; 
but  the  most  pleasing  impression  left  upon 
my  mind  was  the  address,  action  and 
elegant  appearance  of  Col.  Blake."  [Son 
of  J.W.  Blake,  Esq.,  first  postmaster,  1790.] 
Col.  Blake  was,  if  we  are  rightly  in- 
formed, in  the  war  of  1812,  and  had  a 
military  education. 

Of  other  regimental  commanders  who 
have  made  this  their  place  of  residence, 
were  :  Gen.  Mann;  Gen.  Jonathan  Hunt; 
Col.  Paul  Chase;  Col.  Joseph  Goodhue; 
Gen.  Jonathan  Smith;  Col.  Lewis  Henry; 
Gen.  F.  H.  Fessenden;  Col.  Nathan  Mil- 
ler; Col.  Albert  Bennett ;  Col.  Arnold  J. 
Hines,  and  there  were  probably  others 
whose  names  do  not  occur  to  us.  They 
have  mostly  or  all  disappeared,  and  now 
it  is  more  diflficult  to  find  the  holiday  soldier 
of  the  halcyon  days  of  1825,  than  it  then 
was  to  find  a  living  relic  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary war. 

Before  daylight,  one  muster-day  morn- 
ing, in  1826,  the  "Guilford  Light  Infant- 
ry," with  loud  music,  awakened  the 
slumbering  citizens  of  this  place.  Capt. 
Phillip  Martin — the  oldest  captain  in  the 
regiment — then  commanded  this  company, 
and  only  about  a  dozen  years  had  passed 
since  he  had  marched  through  this  place 
with  16  Guilford  soldiers,  on  their  way  to 
Plattsburgh.  These  facts,  with  the  com- 
mendable virtue  of  early  rising,  and 
being  the  first  company  on  duty,  seemed 
to  entitle  this  company  to  such  considera- 
tion as  to  offer  them  position  upon  the 
right  wing  of  the  regiment. 

But  the  "Brattleboro  Light  Infantry" 
had  just  got  a  "  Royal  Kent  Bugle,"  new 
tents  and  new  uniforms;  therefore  they 
made  a  fine  show.  "Clothes  make  the 
man,"  had  long  been  an  adage;  why  not 
clothes  make  the  soldier?  Carlyle  said, 
the  gown  and  wig  had  so  much  to  do  in 
making  an  English  judge,  that,  if  he  was 
deprived  of  them,  and  a  wood-sawer's 
garb  substituted,  no  one  would  call  him 
a  judge,  or  respect  his  authority  as  such. 
The  Brattleboro  Infantry  took  the  right 


wing,  and  old  Guilford,  once  the  indepen- 
dent republic  and  empire  town,  wAs 
ordered  upon  the  left  wing. 

Capt.  Martin  refused  to  obey  tlie  Colonel 
of  the  regiment,  and  did  not  appear  with 
his  company  on  the  field,  but  marched 
liis  soldiers  in  by  ways  and  all  ways  about 
the  village,  where  they  kept  up  a  constant 
firing  of  muskets,  and,  by  their  indepen- 
dent action,  attracted  much  observation. 
The  Guilford  troops  unitedly  sustained 
their  Commander,  it  was  said,  on  the  fol- 
lowing ground:  "By  military  law,  or 
precedent,  the  company  having  the  senior 
captain  could  claim  position  on  the  right." 

After  a  conflict  of  arms  came  a  conflict 
of  opinions  and  some  unpleasantnej^s  from 
the  action  of  Capt.  3lartin  in  showing  dis- 
respect to  his  superior  officer  and  giving 
so  flagrant  an  example  of  insubordination. 
But  the  most  serious  affair  of  the  day  was 
the  death,  by  accident,  of  an  old  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  known  as  Grandpa 
Thompson. 

GRANDPA  LEMUEL  THOMPSON 

Was  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  came  to 
Brattleboro  in  1816,  and  lived  with  his  sou, 
Isaac  Thompson,  the  remainder  of  his 
days.  He  never  held  rank  or  position,  but 
was  a  private  in  the  army  of  Washington, 
in  1777.  He  was  truthful,  honest,  and  far 
from  being  pretentious,  vain  or  boastful  of 
his  service  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

Respecting  his  career  in  the  army,  he 
related  to  us  the  following  incident,  which 
we  give  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own 
language : 

"  The  commanding  officer  ordered  us  all 
into  a  ditch.  Every  man  was  told  to  keep 
there  until  further  orders.  We  stayed 
there  several  days  and  got  so  dry  and  hun- 
gry life  didn't  seem  worth  having.  One 
fellow  vowed  he  wouldn't  stand  it  any 
longer,  and  jumped  out  of  the  ditch,  l)ut 
he  didn't  more  than  get  out  when  he  fell 
down  dead,  his  body  completely  riddled 
with  bullets.  I  then  thought  it  was  best 
to  stand  it  a  little  longer." 

After  Grandpa  Tliompson  told  this  story 
he  seated  himself  with  us  at  our  dinner 
table  and  partook  of  his  last  dinner,  and 
then  with  hands  crossed  behind  him.  he 
slowly  moved  towards  the  muster  ground, 
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where  is  now  Forest  Square,  On  his  re- 
turn, near  the  close  of  the  day,  the  high- 
way crowded  with  people,  many  of  them 
from  other  towns  in  a  hurry  to  get  home, 
there  was  a  test  of  speed  in  horses  by  the 
efforts  of  drivers  to  pass  by  teams  ahead' 
of  them.  During  this  rush  of  wheels,  an- 
imals and  men,  poor  old  Grandpa  Thomp- 
son was  run  over  on  High  street.  A  vio- 
lent blow  upon  his  head,  from  the  foot  of 
a  horse,  destroyed  all  consciousness  im- 
mediately and  forever. 

Not  a  long  time  elapsed  after  this  event- 
ful day,  when  a  tribunal  assembled  at  the 
old  Stage  house,  in  Main  street,  before 
which  Capt.  Martin  appeared  on  a  charge 
of  playing  "Grouchy." 

"Not  a  drum  was  heard,"  nor  a  drum 
stick  seen,  but  the  tap,  tap,  tap^  of  the 
toddy  stick  kept  time  to  the  movements 
of  gay  uniforms,  as  they  passed  in  and 
out  of  the  house.  There  was  a  thorough 
trial  of  the  spirits  in  the  house,  however 
it  may  have  been  with  the  veteran  captain. 
Military  laws  and  precedents  were  expati- 
ated or  commented  upon,  by  opposing  ad- 
vocates, and  it  was  Irnally  decided  that 
Capt.  Martin  had  done  nothing  worthy  of 
death  or  any  other  punishment. 

The  regiment  at  this  time  was  under  the 
command  of  Col.  Nathan  Miller,  of  Dum- 
merston,  in  this  county.  His  command- 
ing appearance  when  on  duty,  good  taste 
and  decided  military  proclivities,  made 
his  appointment  to  this  office  seem  to  us 
eminently  proper. 

With  generous,  noble  impulses,  he  had 
great  veneration  for  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution. 

Whenever  he  served  as  a  marshal,  or  on 
a  committee  of  arrangements  for  any  cel- 
ebration, or  public  gathering,  his  first  and 
greatest  solicitude  was  for  the  honor  and 
comfort  of  these  old  men.  There  was  to 
him  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  number  76. 
He  lived  to  that  age,  passing  the  last  40 
years  of  his  life  in  Brattleboro.  When  he 
could  find  no  more  living  veterans  of  '76, 
his  work  on  earth  was  ended  and  he  fol- 
lowed on  after  them. 

THE  LAST  MUSTER 

In  this  place,  by  legal  authority,  we  think 
occuned  in  1837,  and  was  considered  by 
all  a  feeble  affair.  It  was  on  grounds  now 
known  as  Forest  Square,  on  Western 
Avenue. 


A  volunteer  muster  came  off  in  a  short 
time  thereafter,  attended  by  invited  com- 
panies from  New  Hampshire.  The  Ash- 
uelot  Guards,  from  Hinsdale,  and  the 
Chesterfield  Rifles,  from  Chesterfield, 
helped  greatly  to  improve  the  military  as- 
pect. The  Vernon  troops  gave  a  poetical 
touch  to  the  occasion  as  they  moved  past 
our  dwellings  before  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing, keeping  step  to  that  grand  old  tune 
or  march,  "The  Banks  of  Ayr."  Making 
some  complimentary  remarks  respecting 
this  company,  to  a  venerable  citizen  of 
Vernon:  "  By  zounds,''  replied  uncle  Bob, 
"  I  marched  after  that  tune  40  years  ago." 

This  military  gathering  was  called 
Chapin's  muster,  as  that  gentleman  was 
the  highest  officer  on  parade.  How  much 
he  had  to  do  in  bringing  about  this  event, 
we  are  not  informed,  but  he  was  very  ac- 
tive in  the  movement,  and  much  interested 
in  this  military  revival,  as  was  evident  from 
the  address  he  delivered  near  the  close  of 
the  day,  to  the  assembled  troops.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  a  decline  in  the  military  spirit 
of  our  people,  as  was  manifested  by  late 
events,  for  the  following  reasons:  ''The 
rapid  increase  of  our  population  from  peo- 
ple unfitted  for  the  duties  of  freemen. 
Our  institutions  and  privileges  for  self- 
government  have  been  obtained  by  the 
bayonet  and  by  the  bayonet  they  must  be 
maintained. 

The  law  is  force.  The  last  argument  to 
which  kings  resort,  is  the  only  effectual 
one  we  can  use,  when  tyranny  or  ignorance 
shall  obstinately  try  to  impede  or  defeat 
our  progress.  The  time  is  not  far  off 
when  there  will  be  needful  occasion  to  use 
this  argument. " 

In  24  years  the  events  of  1861,  proved 
that  the  volunteer  general  was  not  a  false 
prophet. 

The  good  order,  harmonious  action,  very 
appropriate  speech  and  a  fine  day,  made 
this  a  pleasant  affair:  but  in  permanent 
benefits  to  this  institution,  this  military  re- 
vival did  but  little. 

In  the  summer  of  1840,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  the  military  laws.  Some 
40  or  50  delinquents  were  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  court  martial  in  the  hall  of 
the  old  Vermont  house,  which  was  burned 
down  in  February,  1852. 
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Col.  Taft  in  bright  military  attire  pre- 
sided at  this  court.  Other  regimental  of 
fleers  in  official  costume  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  and  dignified,  learned  mouth- 
pieces of  the  law  came  to  expound  pon- 
derous russet-colored  volumes  of  statutes. 
Shivering  culprits  stood  before  this  impos- 
ing array  of  Mars  and  Minerva  awaiting 
impending  doom. 

After  the  day  was  nearly  spent  in  hear- 
ing cases  and  imposing  fines,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  J.  Dorr  Bradley,  Esq. ,  that  all 
the  citations  had  been  served  upon  the  de- 
fendants before  the  12  days  grace  had  ex- 
pired, which  was  by  law  granted  the  sold- 
ier, in  which  to  make  his  excuse  for  non- 
appearance on  military  duty.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  revelation  not  a  fine  was 
collected,  but  there  were  loud  cheers  for 
J.  D.  Bradley. 

The  result  was  quite  unsatisfactory  to 
some  military  officials  who,  it  was  said, 
had  declared  it  their  intention  to  devote  a 
portion  of  the  cash  obtained  from  defend- 
ants, to  some  festive  purpose. 

In  some  towns  where  the  Col.  held  his 
court,  he  met  with  unpleasant  receptions 
and  suffered  some  personal  indignities, 
while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  His 
clothing  was,  in  some  towns,  spattered 
with  objectionable  matter,  and  other  things 
were  done  to  show  disrespect  to  military 
law. 

Though  the  mission  of  Col.  Taft  was 
unwelcome  to  the  delinquents  in  this  place, 
he  suffered  no  violence  or  illegal  interrup- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

People  respected  military  law  about  the 
same  as  they  do  temperance  laws,  and  very 
little  training,  from  fear  of  the  law,  was 
done  here  after  this  trial  in  1840. 

The  veterans  of  the  old  flint  lock  and 
log  cabin  days,  had  departed,  and  with 
them  went  the  inspiration  of  grand 
marches,  martial  music  and  powder  ex- 
plosions against  imaginary  enemies. 

Durmg  20  years  after  the  war  of  1812, 
the  universal  cry  was,  "  In  peace  prepare 
for  war."  The  cost  of  uniforms,  equip- 
ments, gunpowder,  rum  punch  and  time 
spent  in  these  preparations,  made  an  ex- 
pense or  tax  upon  the  people  great  enough 
to  carry  on  quite  extensive  hostilities. 
There  was,  however,  this  difference,  blank 
charges  exploded  from  their  guns,  and  the 


deadly  charges  came  from  their  canteens. 
Fmally  it  was  generally  believed  we  we,re 
preparing  for  what  would  never  come 
again,  and  the  work  of  heroism,  at  least 
on  the  battle-field,  was  considered  done 
forever. 

The  people  of  this  community,  as  over 
all  sections  of  the  Xorth,  were  "ga/.ingon 
the  armour  suits  of  buried  giants  as  if  no 
brave  acts  could  now  be  done."  until 
aroused  to  action  by  the  guns  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  18G1. 

ANCIENT  ROLL  OF  HONOR. 

Soldiers  of  1770,  who  have  lived  in 
Brattleboro : 

Oliver  Cliapin,  Reuben  Church.  Obadiah 
Gill,  Wm.  Harris,  James  Dennis.  Dan"l 
Harris,  Isaac  Pratt,  Oliver  .Jones,  Ichabod 
King,  Dan'l  Stearns,  David  Wells,  Thomas 
Akely,  Sam'l  Bennet,  Joel  Bolster,  AVm. 
Butterfield,  John  Bemis,  Jabez  Clark, 
Benjamin  Chamberlain,  Benajah  Dudley, 
Warren  Esterbrooks,  Salathiel  Harris, 
Elihue  Hotchkiss,  Income  Jones,  Bromer 
Jenks,  Joseph  Joy,  Elias  Jones,  Israel 
Jones,  Thaddeus  Miller,  John  Kelsey, 
Hezekiah  Salisbury,  Levi  Shumway.  Syl- 
vanus  Sartwell,  Reuben  Stearns,  Thomas 
Simpson,  Nathaniel  Sampson,  Sam'l  Wil- 
lington,  Lemuel  Thompson,  Wm.  Kini;. 
Cushing  King,  Royall  Tyler,  John  Alex- 
ander. 

National  gratitude  to  the  old  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution  very  much  increased  a1)out 
1826,  or  soon  after  the  last  visit  of  Lafay- 
ette to  this  country.  Previous  to  that  time, 
pensions  were  paid  only  to  the  poor  de- 
pendent soldiers;  but  after  1832.  no  dis- 
crimination was  made  as  to  pecuniary  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  widow  of  a  .soldier 
received  the  same  pension  as  was  paid  her 
husband. 

Our  list  of  their  names  is  probably  far 
from  complete,  as  some  of  tlic  soldiers 
never  received  a  pension,  therefore  their 
names  are  not  on  the  list. 

All  of  the  adventures  or  jiersonal  remi- 
niscences of  those  who  have  died  in  this 
town,  would,  if  recorded,  be  without 
doubt,  entertaining  and  instructive. 

We  can  give  but  few  events  of  this 
character, 

"  For  sealed  is  now  the  lips  that  could  liave  told." 

During  the  life  of  these  old  heroes 
among  us,  the  most  popular  gatherings  of 
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the  people  were  of  a  military  character, 
and  the  most  joyful  day  of  the  year,  the 
4th  of  July. 

From  1816  to  1845,  there  was  rarely,  if 
any  newspapers  issued  not  containing  obit- 
uary notices  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
Since  185U,  or  very  near  that  time,  the  oc- 
casion for  such  notices  ceased,  and  the 
military  spirit  of  the  people  almost  entirely 
passed  away,  or  slumbered,  until  awak- 
ened by  the  guns  of  Sumpter. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  Mr.  King  and  his  twin  sons,  W  illiam 
and  Gushing  King,  were  living  on  what  has 
long  been  known  as  the  Rufus  Clark  place. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  two  days  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  they  learned  of  that 
event  as  they  were  hoeing  corn.  They 
immediately  stopped  work  and  prepared 
for  war,  first  placing  their  hoes  against  a 
stump  in  the  woods.  Mr.  Chandler,  then 
a  store  keeper  in  this  town,  furnished  the 
three  men  with  guns  and  ammunition.  The 
next  morning,  three  days  after  the  battle, 
they  were  on  their  way  to  Boston,  where 
they  enlisted.  They  participated  in  the 
important  actions  of  the  war,  they  passed 
the  long  dark  night  of  liberty,  with  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge,  and  not  until  the 
morning  came,  when  their  services  were 
no  longer  needed,  did  they  return  to  their 
home,  in  Brattleboro,  where  they  found 
their  hoes  beside  the  stump,  exactly  where 
they  placed  them  seven  years  before.  In 
all  this  long  service  not  one  of  them  was 
wounded  or  received,  as  we  were  told, 
"one  single  scratch." 

Oliver  Chapin  was  a  member  of  Wash- 
ington's body  guard.  The  most  interest- 
ing event  to  him  during  the  service  was 
when  his  bridle  was  rendered  of  no  use  in 
managing  his  horse,  by  a  musket  ball  from 
the  enemy.  He  came  from  Orange,  Mass. , 
to  make  his  home  in  Brattleboro,  near  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  Hebe- 
came  one  of  our  county  judges  and  held 
other  offices  with  credit  to  himself  and 
honor  to  his  constituents.  Eminently 
capable,  enterprising  and  persevering,  he 
proved  the  right  man  for  the  time  and 
place. 

Not  only  did  he  erect  several  buildings 
in  Main  street,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1869, 
but  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  build- 
ing the  first  bridge  connecting  this  villlage 


with  New  Hampshire.  Application  for 
the  charter  was  made  in  1801,  and  the 
bridge  and  Hinsdale  turnpike  was  com- 
pleted in  1806.  As  he  died  in  1811,  at  the 
age  of  51  years,  he  must  have  been  active 
and  energetic  to  accomplish  so  much  in  so 
short  a  time.  His  venerable  widow  died 
in  1849,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  universally 
respected. 

SOLDIERS,  1861,  '65. 

JiY  K,  HASKINS,  ESQ. 

The  town  of  Brattleboro  furnished  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  in  the  late  civil  war,  as 
follows: 

OFFICBKS. 

Brig.  Gen'l  Jno .  W .  Phelps,  U.  S.  Vols. 
Col.  John  S.  Tyler,  2d  Vt.  Vols. 
Col.  Wm.  C.  Holbrook,  7th  Vt.  Vols. 
Lt.  Col.  Addison  Brown,  jr.,  5th  Vt.  Vols. 
Lt.  Col.  Clias.  Cummings,  16th  &  17th  do. 
Lt.  Col.  Geo.  B.  Kellogg,  1st  Vt.  Cavalry. 
Bt.  Lf.  Col. N.  C.  Sawyer,  Ad'l  P. M. , U.  S.  Vol 
Maj.  J.  C.  Tyler,  4th  Vt.  Vols. 
Maj.  Rob't  Schofield,  1st  Vt.  Cavalry. 
Bt.  Maj.  Elijah  Wales,  2d  Vt.  Vols. 
Bt.  Maj.  R.  W.  Clarke,  A.  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  V. 
Surg.  Geo.  F.  Gale,  8th  Vt .  Vols. 
Surg.  Henry  Spohn,  17th  Vt.  Vols. 
Chap.  Francis  C.  Williams,  8th  Vt.  Vols. 
Adjt.  Chas.  F.  Leonard,  5th  Vt.  Vols. 
Adjt.  Geo.  W.  Gould,  9th  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  M.  H.  Wooster,  R.  C,  1st  Vt.  Cav. 
Lieut.  Samuel  H.  Price,  R.Q.M.,  out  of  State 
Lieut.  J.  Warren  Hyde,  out  of  State. 
Capt.  Charles  F.  Rockwell,  U.  S.  A. 
Capt.  Henry  H .  Prouty,  2d  Vt.  Vols. 
Capt.  Edward  A.  Todd,  2d  Vt.  Vols. 
Capt.  Dennie  W.  Farr,  4th  Vt.  Vols. 
Capt.  Edward  W.  Carter,  4th  Vt.  Vols. 
Capt.  David  W.  Lewis,  9th  Vt.  Vols. 
Capt.  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  9th  Vt.  Vols. 
Capt.  Rob't  B.  Arms,  16th  Vt.  Vols. 
Capt.  Charles  D.  Merriam,  Vt.  S.  Shooters. 
Capt.  Clark  P.  Stone,  1st  Vt.  Cavalry. 
Lieut.  Jas.  G.  Howard,  2d  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  H.  L.  Franklin,  2d  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  F.  A.  Gleason,  2d  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  Rufus  Emerson,  2d  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  Geo.  E.  Selleck,  8th  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  Henry  H.  Rice,  9th  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  John  F.  Vinton,  16th  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  Chas.  A.  Norcross,  16th  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  Chas.  F.  Simonds,  l6th  Vt.  Vols. 
Lieut.  Fred  Spaulding,  Vt.  S.  Shooters. 
Lieut.  N.  Jl.  Haywood,  1st  Vt.  Cavalry. 
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SOLDIERS  FOR  THE  SECOND  REGT.  VT.  VOLS. 

Adams,  Edgar  E.      Holman,  Fred'k  B. 
Baldwin,  Eri  G.        Hopkins,  Henry  W. 
Barclay,  Walter  S.    Keables,  Elislia  L. 
-Barrett,  John  W.      Kendall,  Albert  D. 
Bennett,  James  W.    Knight,  Levi  E. 
Benjamin, Russell  H.  Ladd,  Frank  V. 
Bradley,  Robert       Lamphere,  John  M. 
Briggs,  Charles  R.    Lord,  Robert  P. 
Brown,  Charles  W.   Paddleford,  F.  G. 
Butterfield,  Geo.  P.  Pierce,  Geo.  W. 
-Butterfield,  Joel  P.   Prouty,  Geo.  B. 
Clark,  William  W.    Rand,  Kirk  L. 
Cole.  Nelson  S.        Rice,  Chas.  B. 
Colt,  Geo.  M.  Richardson,  H.  A. 

Cook,  Madison         Ripley,  John  P. 
Cooley,  Henry  L.      Ripley,  James  C. 
Donavan,  Timothy    Russell,  Waldo  D. 
Emerson,  Elbridge    iSimonds,  Fred  W. 
Foster,  William        Simonds.  L.  W. 
Franklin,  Daniel  S.  Smith,  Timothy  J. 
Franklin,  Geo.  A.  *  Stearns,  Edward  A. 
Griffin,  James  Stockwell.  Chas.  J. 

Gilson,  Edward  P.    Thomas,  Wm.  B. 
Gore,  William  Tyler,  Rufus  C. 

Gould,  Charles  S.  Webber,  Joshua  C. 
Hescock,  Rinaldo  N.  Wheeler,  Joseph  R. 
Hill,  George  Wood,  William 

Holbrook,  James  E. 

FOR  THE  THIRD  REGT.  VT.  VOLS. 


Alexander,  Caleb  H. 
Barry,  Geo.  W. 
Britton,  Geo.  F. 
Brockway,  John  R. 
Carter,  Wright  C. 
Carpenter,  Fred.  A. 
Davis,  Noyes  J. 
Elmer,  Edward  S. 
Fairfield,  Alvin  D. 
Ferriter,  Luke 


Herney,  John 
Manning,  John 
Mason,  Almond 
Newall,  Lucien  D. 
Ober,  Henry 
Ober,  Joseph  R. 
Peabody,  Ariel 
Putnam,  William  E. 
Smith,  Charles 
Witt,  Lucien  A. 


FOR  THE  FOURTH  REGT.  VT.  VOLS. 

Alden.  James  E.  Harris,  Charles  H. 

Allen,  Isaac  K.  Hosley,  Wayland  N. 

Arms,  Edwin  H.  Houghton,  James  S. 

Bradley,  Samuel,  jr.  Kendall,  Luke  W. 

Blake,  John  Klinger,  Ferdinand 

Cassey,  Daniel  Keplinger,  Edw^ard 

Carter,  Albert  A.  Mahoney,  Dennis 

Chamberlin,  C  H.  Mills,  Daniel  B. 

Cummings,  C.  W.  Powers,  Oscar  N. 

Fisher,  Roscoe  Parker,  Alvin  J. 

Fisher,  Ezra  F.  Rodgers,  Geo.  M. 

Gibbs,  Elijah  G.  Russell,  Will.  R. 

^Gould,  Chas.  L.  Ryther,  D.  Jewett 


Graves,  Albert  A. 
Graves,  Henr}^  D. 
Graves  Willard  R. 
Haley,  Charles  O. 
Haley,  John  H. 
Hall,  Charles  E. 


Slate,  Charles  S. 
Stearns,  Geo.  A; 
Turner.  The(Kl()re  j! 
Weatherbee.  A.  R. 
Wheeler.  .lohn 


FOR  THE  FIFTH  RE(iT.    VT.  VOLS. 

Collins,  Eli  Huntley,  Henry  H. 

FOR  THE  SIXTH  REGT.  VT.  VOLS. 

Elmer,  Lorenzo  Wilder,  Solomau  W. 
Simonds,  Erastus 

FOR  THE  SEVENTH  REGT.  VT.  VOLS. 

Emerson,  Frank  H.  Matto,  Frank 
Jenkins,  John 

FOR  THE  EIGHTH  REGT.    VT.  VOLS. 

Akley,  Clark  B.  ]\Ioynehein,  Humph. 

Akley,  Willard  H.  Prouty,  Emerson  F. 

Bartlett,  C.  A.  Plummer,  Geo.  F. 

Bingham,  Albert  H.  Richard.son,  O.  W. 

Connelly,  3Iicliael  Ward,  Austin  H. 

Davis,  Benjamin  F.  Wheeler,  Edward  L. 

Haynes,  Edw.  D.  Wheeler,  Allen  M. 

Howard,  Ariel  Wood,  Chester  N. 

Howard,  James  W.  Wood,  Lewis  A. 

Howard,  Wm.  E.  Woodman,  John  P. 

How^e,  John  C.  Fletcher.  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Daniel 

FOR  THE  NINTH  REGT.   VT.  VOLS. 

Baker,  Chas.  E.  Powers,  3Iartiu  K. 

Burt,  Geo.  E.  Potter,  John  C. 

Butler,  Chas.  P.  Randall,  Jas.  P.  B. 

Butler,  Wm.  P.  Sears,  .Alichael 

Butterfield,  Wul  H.  Smith,  George 

Hardie,  Robt.  G.  Stygles,  Minard 

Jones,  Robt.  G.  Waudell,  Nelson, 

Marcy,  Tlios.  E.  Ward.  Gilbert  M. 

Martin,  Wm.  H.  Wright.  Edwin  S. 

FOR  THE  TENTH   UE(iT.  VT.  VOLS. 

Morse,  Thomas  B. 

FOR  THE  ELEVENTH  REfiT.  VT.  VoL^ 

Chamberlin,  D.  J.  Holding.  Frank  II. 

Colburn,  Warren  Kelley,  .Michael 

Crandall,  John  J.  Kellogg.  Aaron 

Eels,  Henry  Nichols,  Geo.  W. 

Ferry,  Chas.  N.  Pellet!,  John  (". 
Herney,  James  M. 

FOR  THE  TWELFTH  RECiT.    VT.  Vol.S. 

Ladd,  Edward  N.      Reynolds.  Henry  A. 

FOR  THE  SIXTEENTH   KKliT.  V  T.  VOLS. 

Allen,  Alexander  G.  Newman,  John  L. 
Baker,  Chandler  A.    Pratt,  Barney  F. 
Clark.  Chas.  A.         Putnanu  Edwin  II. 
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Clark,  Eugene 
Cole,  Harrison  A. 
Covey,  Clark  S. 
Davis,  John 
Edwards,  Horace  B. 
Elliot,  Wm.  H. 
Ellis,  Wm.  T. 
Fisher,  Ezra  E. 
Fisher,  Oscar  A. 
Fisher,  Stanford  M. 
Gray,  James  F. 
Gray,  John  H. 
Gray,  Fred  S. 
Hescock,  "Warren  A. 
Howard,  Albert  M. 
Joy,  John  M. 
Lawrence,  Richard 
Miller,  Henry  H. 
Miller,  Thomas  J. 


Ranney,  Peter 
Remington,  Chas.  H. 
Rice,  ~Wm.  K. 
Richardson,  L.  S. 
Rood,  Nathan  G. 
Root,  Frederick  E. 
Sargent,  Rodney  B. 
Stedman,  D.  Bissell 
Stockwell,  Geo.  S. 
Stockwell,  Fred. 
Stowe,  Alonzo  T. 
Thomas,  Chester  W. 
Walker,  Geo.  A. 
Weatherhead,  Drury 
Wheeler,  Geo.  B. 
White,  Albert  S. 
White,  Abner  G. 
Yeaw,  Fred  J. 


FOR  THE  SEVENTEENTH    REGT.   VT.  VOLS. 

Connell,  Jerry  Kelley,  John 

FOR  THE  VT.   SHARP  SHOOTERS. 

Cooper,  Abraham  C.  Sprague,  Watson  N. 
Hammond,  N.  B.      Streeter,  Fred.  F. 
Knowlton,  F.  N.       Walton,  David  S. 
Priest,  Milo  C.  Worden,  Elisha  A. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  REGT.   VT.  CAVALRY. 


Aldricli,  James  D. 
Bartleff,  Thos.  E. 
Church,  Benj.  O. 
Crosby.  Geo.  R. 
Dinsmore,  Chas.  A. 
Ellis,  James  W. 
Farr,  Chas.  R. 
Fisher,  Wm.  H. 
Forbush,  Chas.  W. 
Forbush;  Geo.  H. 
Gevaris,  Henry 
Gibbs,  Almond  B. 
Hildreth,  Austin  O. 

FOR  THE  u.  s. 

Green,  Daniel  S. 
Loney,  Benjamin 

FOR  THE  TWELFTH 

Smith,  Charles 

FOR  THE 

Brineck,  Cliasi 
Buckley,  Addison 
Connor,  Harvey 
Duncan,  Adam 
Flynn,  Patrick 


Howe,  Nathan  B. 
Keyes,  Lorenzo  D. 
Prouty,  Forester  A. 
Remington,  F.  E. 
Saunders,  James 
Smith,  Hervey 
Strong,  Calvin  D. 
Whipple,  John  E. 
Wallen,  Harrison 
Wellman,  Samuel  F. 
Cune,  Dexter 
Gale,  Chas. 


COLORED  VOLS. 

Matthews,  H. 

REGT.  U.  S.  INFANTRY. 

Stone  Levi 

U.  S.  NAVY. 

McGratli,  James 
Meyers,  John 
Richardson,  William 
Simonds,  Chas.  H. 
Sullivan,  John 


FOR  OTHER  STATE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Clark,  John  Moore,  Patrick 

Estey,  James  R.        Robinson,  Daniel  S. 
Long,  Job  Warner,  Henry 

Manning,  Michael 

Substitutes  furnished  not  named  above.  55 
Citizens  paying  commutation  $300,  each,  22 

RECAPITULATION  OF  MEN  ACTUALLY  FURN" 


ISHED. 

Officers, 

40 

SixteenthVt.Regt.  43 

Second  Vt. 

Reg.  55 

Seventeenth  "  2 

Third 

20 

Vt.  S.  Shooters,  8 

Fourth 

37 

First  Vt.  Cavalry.  25 

Fifth 

2 

U.  S.  Col'd  Vols*^.  3 

Sixth 

3 

Twelfth     U.  S. 

Seventh 

3 

Infantry,  2 

Eighth 

23 

U.  S.  Navy,  10 

Ninth 

18 

Other  State  Or- 

Tenth 

1 

ganizations,  7 

Eleventh 

11 

Substitutes  furn'd,  55 

Twelfth 

2 

Total,  370 

CASUALTIES. 

Col.  John  S.  Tyler,  died  May  23,  1864, 
from  wounds  received  in  battle  of  the 
Wilderness,  Va.,  May  5,  1864. 

Lt.  Col.  Xddison  Brown,  jr.,  died  March 
3,  1865,  from  disease  contracted  in  service. 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  Cummings,  killed  in 
battle  before  Petersburgli,  Va.,  Sept.  30, 
1864. 

Capt.  Dennie  W.  Farr,  killed  in  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  Va. ,  Ma}^  5,  1864. 

Lieut.  Francis  A.  Gleason,  died  May  30, 
1863,  from  wounds  received  in  battle  of 
Salem  Heights,  May  4,  1863. 

Lieut.  Samuel  H.  Price,  jr.,  died  April 
8,  1863,  from  disease  contracted  in  service. 

Lieut.  J.  Warren  Hyde,  died  July  25, 
1863,  from  disease  contracted  in  service. 

Capt.  Charles  F.  RockAvell,  died  Nov. 
13,  1868. 

Benjamin,  Russell  H.,  killed  at  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861. 

Clark,  Wm.  W.,  killed  at  Savage  Sta- 
tion, June  29,  1862. 

Cook,  Madison,  killed  at  Bank's  Ford, 
May  4,  1863. 

Cooley,  Henry  L. ,  died  in  service,  from 
disease,  Jan.  11,  1863. 

Gilson,  Edward  P.,  died  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Aug.  6,  1861. 

Keables,  Elisha  L.,  died  at  Richmond. 
Va.,  Sept.  6,  1861.  . 
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Lamphere,  John  M.,  killed  at  Bank's 
Ford,  May  4,  1863. 

Lord,  Robert  P.,  killed  at  Fredericks- 
burg, May  3,  1863. 

Paddleford,  Frank  G.,  died  Jan.  1, 1867, 
of  disease  contracted  in  service. 

Kendall,  Luke  W. ,  killed  at  Wilderness, 
Va.,  May  5,  1834. 

Rytlier,  D.  Jewett,  died  of  disease 

contracted  in  service. 

Slate,  Charles  S.,  died  Nov.  5,  1862,  of 
disease,  while  in  service. 

Howard,  James  W.,  died  June  24,  1863, 
of  wounds  received  in  battle. 

Wood,  Lewis  A.  died  Aug.  17,  1863,  of 
disease,  while  in  service. 

Colburn,  Warren,  died  at  Andersonville, 
Ga.,  Oct.  4,  1864. 

Kelley,  Michael,  died  March  29,  1863,  of 
disease,  while  in  service. 

Covey,  Clark  S.,  died  Oct.  8,  1864,  of 
disease  contracted  in  service. 

Cooper,  Abraham  C,  killed  at  Gettys- 
burgh.  Pa.,  July  2,  1863. 

Bartlelf,  Thomas  E.,  died  of-  wounds 
received  in  battle,  June  1,  1864. 

Forbush,  Geo.  H.,  died  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Oct.  11,  1863. 

Manning,  John,  died  Dec.  11,  1862,  while 
in  service. 

Estey.  Jas.  R.,  died  Jan.  1,  1863,  at 
Newbern,  N.  C. 

Clark,  John,  died  Sept.  15,  1864,  while 
in  service. 

Sullivan,  John,  died  March  14,  1866, 
while  in  service. 

Franklin,  Geo.  A.,  died  Dec.  2,  1862, 
while  in  service. 

BRATTLEBORO    REPRESENTATIVES,   1780  tO 

1878. 

Samuel  Wells,  1780;  Samuel  Knight  and 
John  Sargent,*  1781;  Benjamin  Butter- 
field  and  Sam'l  Knight,  1782  '83;  Sam'l 
Knight,  1784'  '85;  Israel  Smith,  1786 '87; 
Sam'L  Knight,  1789;  Gardner  Chandler, 
1790  '91;  Josiah  Arms,  1792  '94;  Sam'l 
Warner,  1795;  Josiah  Arms,  1796;  Sam'l 
Knight,  1797;  John  W.  Blake,  1798  '99; 
Joseph  Clark,  1800  '01 ;  John  AV.  Blake, 
1802;  Lemuel  Whitney,  1803  '07;  John 
ISToyes,  1808;  Jonas  Mann,  1809;  John 
Noyes,  1810  '12;  Sam'l  Elliot,  1813  '15; 
Jonathan  Hunt,  Jr.,  1816  '17;  James  Elliot, 
1818  '19;   Sam'l  Clark,  1820  '21;  Sam'l 

*First  Anglo-Saxon  child  born  in  the  State. 


Elliot,  1822  '23;  Jonathan  Hunt,  Jr.,  1824; 
Sam'l  Clark,  1825  '20;  Lemuel  Whitney, 
1827;  Sam'l  Elliot,  1828  '30;  Lemuel 
Whitney,  1831  '32;  Chas.  Chapin,  1833; 
Lemuel  Whitney,  1834;  Asa  Keyes,  18:35; 
Lemuel  Whitney,  183G;  Calvin  Townsley, 
;  1837  '38;  Ebenezer  Wells,  1839  '4(J:  Cyril 
Martin,  1841;  Lafayette  Clark,  1842 '43; 
John  R.  Blake,  1844;  Gardner  C.  Hall, 
1845;  Royall  Tyler,  1840;  John  R.  Blake, 
1847;  George  Xewman,  1848  '49:  Sam'l 
Earl,  .Jr.,  1850 '51 ;  RosAvell  Hunt,  1852*53; 
Edward  Kirkland,  1854;  Joseph  Clark, 
1855;  Jonathan  D.  Bradley,  1850  '57;  Geo. 
B.  Kellogg,  1858  '59;  Darwin  H.  Ranuey, 
1860  '61:  David  Goodell,  1802  '03;  Silas  M. 
Waite,  1864  '05;  Seth  N.  Herrick,  1800 '07; 
.Jacob  E.stey,  1808 '09;  Edward  Crc>sby, 
1870;  Kittridge  Haskins,  1872;  John  S. 
Cutting,  1874;  .Julius  .L  Estey,  1870;  Dr. 
Wm.  H.  Rockwell,  1878. 

Samuel  Jiaot  was,  we  have  heard,  a  rep- 
resentative from  this  town,  but  we  do  not 
find  the  date  or  year  he  served  the  town  in 
that  capacity. 

In  1781,  1782  and  1783.  it  will  be  sei^-n  in 
the  above  list,  there  were  two  Representa- 
tives chosen,  one  for  the  spring  and  the 
other  for  the  fall  session. 

T.OWN  CLERKS. 

Dr.  Henry  Wells,  1708  '73;  Samuel 
Knight,  1773 '74;  Elisha  Pierce.  1774 '70; 
Stephen  Greenleaf  (the  first  merchant  in 
Vermont),  1770 '83;  Samuel  Knight  (first 
.Justice  of  Windham  county),  1783  '87; 
Simpson  Ellas,  1787  '99;  Stephen  Green- 
leaf,  Jr.,  (son  of  the  first  merchant) 
1799  to  1844;  Lafayette  Clark.  1844  '02:  H. 
A.Wilson,  1862 '03:  Wm.  S.  Newton,  i^res- 
ent  clerk.  1803  '79. 

Alicah  Townshend  was.  we  have  been 
informed,  at  one  time  town  ck-rk,  but  we 
find  no  positive  evidence  when. 

FROM  RECORDS  OF  MA.f.   STI.rilKN  CHKKN- 
l,KAF. 

Names  of  persons  over  90  year.s  of  age 
residing  in  Brattleboro.  November  2(5.  1820: 

Dca.  .iosliua  Wilder,  aged  92  yrars; 
Widow  Anna  Sargent,  9:?:  Wm.  Parks.  90; 
Mrs.  Frost,  90;  Widow  Brooks,  1»4:  Widow 
Sartwell,  90;  Matthew  .Alartin.  90:  .Tohnson 
Lyndc,  !H):  .lames  (  ariicntcr.  !•():  -Tno. 
Alexander,  90. 

Names  of  persons  over  80  years  of  age. 
residing  in  Brattleboro,  Xovrnibcr  20.  1^20: 
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Widow  Crosby,  Mr.  Stone,  Mrs.  Sarah  ] 

Ellis,  Mr.  Piatt  and  wife,  Abel  Wilder,  ; 

Mr.  Capen,  Widow  Warriner-,  Benj.  Baker,  - 

Oliver  Carpenter  and  wife,  Sam'l  Newton  - 

and  wife,   Wm.    Robertson    and    wife,  s 

Widow  Peabody,  Widow  Atchinson,  Wid-  1 

ow  Cook,  Jona.  Herrick  and  wife,  Noali  '- 

Bennett  and  wife,  Ebenezer  Fisher  and  ' 
w^ife,  John  Pettis  and  wife. 

COLLEGIATES  FROM  BRATTLEBORO. 

Alonzo  Church,  President  Georgia  Col- 
lege,  Edmund  Frost,  missionary,  Sam'l 
Bennett,  clergyman,  Chas.  Chapin,  M.  D., 
Wm.  R.  Hayes,  attorney,  Royall  Tyler, 
Jr.,  attorney,  Edward  Tyler,  clergyman, 
Joseph  Tyler,  clergyman,  Geo.  P.  Tyler, 
clergyman,  -Thos.  P.  Tyler,  clergyman, 
Charles  Tyler,  attorney,  Roswell  Harris, 
Roswell  Harris,  Jr.,  William  J.  Harris, 
Charles  C.  Harris,  Lewis  Grout,  Adman- 
tha  Grout,  Henry  M.  Grout,  Stanford  R. 
Clark,  Sam'l  H.  Elliot,  Henry  Elliot,  Wm. 
Elliot,    Chas.  Elliot,   Hiram  W.  Farns- 
worth,  Lyman  Wilcox,  Theodore  Barber, 
Edward  Frost,    Thomas  K.  Fessenden, 
John  N.  Mead,  Wm.  R.  Mead,  Wm.  C. 
Bradley,  Arthur  Bradley,  John  C.  Tyler, 
John  C.    Holbrook,    Lemuel  Whitney, 
Wells  Goodhue,  Rodney  Church,  Philip 
Kingsley,  Pliny  Kingsley,  Mica j ah  Towns- 
hend.   Dr.  John  L.  Dickerman,  Simon 
Salisbury,  Hancock  Wells,  Henry  Blake, 
Charles  Stewart,  Walter  Blakesley,  Wm. 
Knight,  Wm.  Samson,  Lewis  Sikes,  A 
Blodget,  C .  Alexander,  Henry  Spaulding, 
Geo.  A.  Hines,  E.  Spaulding,  John  B. 
Blake,  Warren  Marsh,  Henry  K.  Field, 
Otis  B.  Atwater,  R.  H.  Bigelow,  W.  H. 
Bigelow,  Smith,  son  of  Gilbert  Smith,  W.M. 
Hunt,  R.  Hunt,  L.  Hunt,  C.  H.  Davenport. 

LONGEVITY. 

Those  having  monuments,  who  have 
died  in  Brattleboro,  80  years  old  and  up- 
ward : 

Susannah  Jones,  died  Mar,  3,  1840,  age 
•  92;  John  Carpenter,  Feb.  1,  1843,  88; 
Asuba  Carpenter,  Aug.  20,  1842,  89 ;  Abner 
Adams,  Aug.  10,  1856,  81;  Salmon  Stead- 
man,  Mar.  21,  1861,  82;  Mrs.  Polly  Bald- 
win, Dec.  23,  1862,  84;  Mrs.  Thankfull 
Burt,  Nov.  17,  1780,  85;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  Jan.  8,  1838,  80;  Mrs.  Capt.  Amos 
Thomas,  Dec.  11,  1847,  82;  Mrs.  Mary 
Thomas,  June  19,  1847,  88 ;  Mrs.  Elihue 
Hotchkiss,  Jan.  11,  1840,  84;  Mrs.  Sally 


Hotchkiss,  Feb.   17,   1843,   83;  Widow 
Elizabeth  Hotchkiss,  Feb.  21,  1819,  85; 
Abigail  Hale,  July  14,  1813,  80;  Benjamin 
Fessenden,  May  6,  1863,  88;  Widow  Eliz- 
abeth Fessenden,  Mar.  27,  1864,  91 ;  Cyn- 
thia Greenleaf,  Sep.  7,  1859,  91 ;  Ruther- 
ford Hayes,  Sep.  25,  1836,  80;  Widow 
Chloe  Hayes,  Feb.,  1847,  84;  Sam'l  Clark, 
Apr.  9, 1861,  84;  Widow  Susan  Clark,  Aug. 
12,  1863,  85;  Derastus  Barrett,  Mar.  10, 
1859,  88;  Luther  Sargent,  Oct.  22,  1850, 
83;  Widow  Elizabeth  Sargent,  Apr.  26, 
1859,  85;  Andrew  Miner,  May,  24,  1849, 
82;  Widow  Lavina  Miner,  Sep.  11,  1855, 
88;  Wm.  Harris,  Mar.  12,  1845,  88;  Widow 
Abiah   Harris,   Mar.  6,  1847,  82;  Maj. 
James  Esterbrook,  Mar  5, 1856,  81 ;  Eunice 
Wood,  Oct.  13,  1846,  84;  Philip  Wood, 
July  16,  1845,  89;  Hon.  L.  Whitney,  Apr. 
4,  1847,  82 ;  Susannah  Dickinson,  Sept.  24, 
1843,  81;  Abigail  Bemis,  Oct.  7,  1782,  — ; 
Widow  Molly  Sargent,  Dec.  18,  1850,  94; 
Widow  Anna  Sargent,  Dec.  4,  1827,  93; 
Mary,  widow  of  Col.  John  S.  Sargent, 
June  10,  1822,  88;  Widow  Elizabeth  Sar- 
gent, Mar.  17,  1837,  95;  Jacob  Spaulding, 
June,  1808,  81;  Eunice  Amsden,  July  15, 
1818,  93;  Mrs.  Mary  Salsbury,  Aug.  28, 
1821,  82;  Capt.  Jonathan  Salsbury,  Mar. 
27,  1717,  81;  Jonathan  Stoddard,  Jan.  21, 
1812,  80;  James  Carpenter,  Nov.  4,  1829, 
92;  Lydia  Carpenter,  Oct.  20,  1826,  94; 
Lydia  Carpenter,  May  13,  1839,  82;  Dea. 
Wm.  Bigelow,  Jan.  13,  1815,88;  Margaret 
Bigelow,  Feb.  15,  1812,  90;  Mrs.  Esther 
Richardson,  Nov.  28,  1851,  94;  Warren 
Esterbrooks,  June  29, 1838,  90;  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Eaton,  Jan.  24,  1842,  86;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Orris,  Oct.,  1806,  89;  Isaac  McCune,  Nov. 
6,  1833,  82;  John  Pullen,  Feb.  13,  1861, 
90;  JabezWood,  Oct.  23,  1843,94;  Ben- 
ajah  Dudley,  June  20,  1850,  87;  Elizabeth 
Dudley,   Aug.    29,    1846,    80;  Rebecca 
Crosby,   Nov.  8,  1836,  93;    Levi  Good- 
enough,  Sept.  9,  1848,83;  Watson  Crosby 
Sept.  24,  1859,  83;  Reuben  Stearns,  Jan. 
29,  1845,  86;  Martha  Warriner,  Feb.  23, 
1855,  82;  Dea.  Daniel  Warriner,  Apr.  21, 
1866,  80;  Chloe  Warriner,  July  4,  183-  84; 
Mrs.  Lydia  Pratt,  Nov.  7,  1825,  93;  Income 
Jones,  Jan.  19,  1845,  88;  Ebenezer  Fisher, 
^   Jan.,  1831,  89;  Eunice  Sprague,  Augi  15, 
'   1816,  80;  Damaris  Sampson,  Feb.  21, 1838, 
84;   Solomon  Dunklee,  Jan.  6,  1865,  82; 
'   Widow  Mary  Rice,  Oct.  7,  1850,  83;  Jonas 
'   Rice,  May  1,  1849,  84;  Stephen  Bennett, 
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Dec.  18,  1845,  83;  Mrs.  Ruth  Bennett,  Feb. 
8,  1851,  88;  John  Gardner,  June  15,  1854, 
83;  Dr.  Lem'l  Dickerman,  Oct.  8,  1832, 
81;  Elisha  Prouty,  Oct.  22,  1852,  80;  Mrs. 
Martha  Dunklee,  Feb.  3,  1805,  84;  Benj. 
Hadley,    Mar.    24,   1776,   92;  Jonathan 

Wells,  Jan.  7,   ,  — ;  Widow  Rhoda 

Reeve,  Aug.  23,  1847,  83;  Dr.  Willard 
Arms,  Sep.  25,  1863,  83;  Widow  Susan 
Arms,  Feb.  25,  1865,  86;  ^s^athaniel  Samp- 
son, Mar.  25,  1849,  95;  Martha  Sampson, 
Jan.  7,  1819,  92;  Wm.  Parks,  Jan.  28, 
1830,  93;  Rev.  Jesse  Bennett,  Oct.  6,  1868, 
85;  Widow  Tryphena  Bennett,  Jan.  10, 
1868,  83;  Col.  Timothy  Church,  Nov.  13, 
1833,  86;  Noah  Bennett,  Nov.  25, 1833,  90; 
Wm.  Whipple,  Oct.  30,  1848,  85;  Stephen 
Bennett,  Dec.  18,  1845,  83;  Dea.  Nathaniel 
Plorton,  Mar.  15,  1806,  81;  Jonathan  Her- 
rick,  Sept.  28,  1828,  85;  LoisHerrick,  Aug. 
26,1812,90;  Capt.  Nathaniel  Bliss,  Mar., 
1866,  84;  Lydia,  widow  of  Capt.  Nathan- 
iel Bliss,  Nov.,  1869,  82;  Joseph  Rodgers, 
Sep.  24,  1838,  84;  Salathiel  Harris,  Oct. 
29,  1846,  87;  Lieut.  Simon  Stone,  Apr. 
1,  1827,  81;  Arad  Stockwell,  Feb.  1,  1856, 
53;  Mrs.  Lydia  Stockwell,  Apr.  29,  1804, 
S5;  Ezra  Harris,  Oct.  13,  1857,  88;  Daniel 
Mixer,  Apr.  30,  1847,  83;  John  Ellis,  xVpr. 
13,  1837,  82;  Sarah  Ellis,  Jan.  7,  1827,  82; 
Solomon  Harvey,  Sep.  9.  1862,  81;  Noah 
Fuller,  Jan.  13,  1846,  82;  Olive  Fuller, 
Apr.  11, 1850,  84;  Widow  Sarah  Holbrook, 
Mar.  22,  1851,  84;  Obadiah  Gill,  May  25, 
1838,  80;  Widow  Anna  Gill,  Mar.  23,  1861, 
93;  Elizabeth  Burnap,  Mar.  23,  1867,94; 
John  Bemis,  June  22,  1835,  83;  Nathaniel 
French,  June  8,  1801,  81 :  Marcy  French, 
Jan.  20,  1847,  86;  Eleanor  Thomas,  Oct. 
29,  1850.  89;  Sam'l  Frost,  Nov.  18,  1866, 
82;  Widow  Lucy  Pratt,  Sept.  1,  1863,  83; 
Widow  Abigal  Sargent,  Mar.  9,  1849,  80; 
Benjamin  Gorton,  Jan.  22,  1825.  88;  Wm. 
Frost,  93. 

CEMETERIES. 

PROSPECT  HILL  CEMETERY  IN  1872. 

N.  B.  Williston,  President;  George  New- 
man, Secretary  of  the  company;  Timothy 
Vinton,  Julius  J.  Estey,  S.  M.  Waite,  Dr. 
Wm.  Rockwell,  Trustees. 

The  land  first  used  for  this  cemetery  was 
given,  for  the  use  of  the  East  Village  of 
Brattleboro,  in  1797,  by  Joseph  Clark, 
Esq.,  and  his  wife,  the  first  occupant,  was 
buried  there  the  same  year. 


Additions  to  this  land,  upon  the  east 
and  south,  have  been  made  by  purcha^\ 
as  required  by  an  increasing  population. 

In  the  care  of  cemeteries  in  .small  vil- 
lages, eighty  j-ears  ago,  neglect  was  the  rule, 
yet  even  in  early  times  some  persons  made 
the  burial-places  of  their  families  attrac- 
tive by  neatly-arranged  grounds,  liowers 
and  costly  monuments.  Suiticient  labor 
was  bestowed  every  year  by  individuals, 
upon  their  own  family  lots,  as  to  render 
more  noticeable  the  surrounding  general 
neglect.  Neatness  and  well  arranged 
grounds,  in  Prospect  Hill  cemeter}',  is  now 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
solemn  looking,  round-top,  black  lu  ad- 
stone,  with  wings  of  cherubim  .'shielding 
memento  mori,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Mullen,  red  sorrel, 

"Weeds  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  waste," 

have  disappeared,  giving  place  to  more 
choice  and  fitting  decorations.  Some  rare 
works  of  art,  in  memory  of  the  dead,  can 
now  be  seen  in  this  cemeter}'. 

The  monument  of  the  late  Col.  James 
Fisk — designed  by  Larkin  G.  Mead — has 
attracted  many  visitors  from  afar  and  near. 
The  shaft  is  of  Italian  marble,  with  four 
nude  female  figures,  made  of  the  same 
material,  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  their 
backs  toward  the  shaft — two  of  them 
I  facing  east  and  the  other  two  facing  west 
I  — representing  the  principal  departments 
I  of  human  effort  wherein  Col.  Fisk  en- 
gaged during  his  brief  career  in  New  York. 
No  language  we  can  use  will  do  this  work 
justice  in  description,  but  we  can  say  il  is 
perfectly  beautiful,    and  is  as  fitting  a 
memorial  of  the  artist  who  designe<l  it  as 
of  him  who  now  lies  beneath  it.    It  i>  to 
us  a  constant   reminder  of  that  young 
!  genius  of  our  villagi'.  who.  over  20  veal's 
ago,  made  for  himself  a  national  re|Mita- 
tion  by  his  monument  of  >now.-- 

The  memorials  of  Hall.  Francis.  A.  H. 
Bull.  Rockwell,  and  of  several  otliers  we 
I  might  name,  are  very  elegant,  chaste,  and 
fitting  the  purpose  designed. 

Located  upon  a  liigli  elevation,  over- 
looking a  l.irge  i)ortion  of  the  village  — 
depot  grounds.  Connecticut  river,  and  the 
mountainous  country  on  the  north — this 
place  is  a  frequent  resort  of  many  persons 

I     *See  sketch  of  L  G.  Mead,  Esq. 
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in  summer  time,  who  seem  to  never  tire  in 
their  admiration  of  the  lovely  prospect 
spread  out  before  them. 

Although  this  place  of  the  dead  is  the 
largest  of  the  live  cemeteries  of  the  town 
— and  contains  the  remains  of  all,  or  very 
nearly  all,  the  business  proprietors  and 
real-estate  owners  of  this  place,  fifty  j'-ears 
ago — yet,  it  is  not  the  most  ancient  place  of 
the  kind  in  this  town.    To  find  where 

"  Tlie  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep," 
we  must  go  to  a  much  higher  elevation, 
over  two  miles  distant. 

By  ascending  a  long  hill,  nearly  north 
from  Centerville,  and  about  a  mile  distant 
from  that  place,  we  find  the  ancient  burial 
place  of  the  town.  It  is  but  a  few  rods 
north  of  the  home  of  Micah  Townsliend, 
which,  in  the  year  1800,  he  sold-  to  Hon. 
Royall  Tyler.  The  place  is  now  (1878) 
owned  and  occupied  by  Gilbert  Smith,  Esq. 

For  an  interesting  description  of  the  same 
see  letter  of  Hon.  R.  Tyler,  in  Tyler  papers. 

In  this  cemetery  is  the  grave  of  our  first 
representative — Col.  Sam'l  Wells — and  also 
of  the  first  minister  settled  in  this  town — 
Rev.  Abner  Reeve.  Maj.  John  Arms,  one 
of  the  early  settlers,  and  grandfather  of 
the  late  Dr.  Willard  Arms,  was  buried 
here  six  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  Three  genera- 
tions of  this  early  family,  and  our  early 
physician.  Dr.  Lem'l  Dickerman,  lie  buried 
here. 

Over  West  river — that  charming  place 
of  our  earliest  recollections — is  another 
ancient  place  of  the  dead,  where  can  now 
be  seen  the  headstone  which  marks  the 
grave  of  Col.  John  Sargent,  the  first  Eng- 
lish child  born  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing  information, 
engraved  upon  the  stone  is  the  following : 

"  He  gave  good  counsel  while  he  had  his  breath, 
Advising  them  to  prepare  for  death." 

The  first  military  captain  we  can  learn 
of,  outside  of  Fort  Dummer,  in  this  town, 
is  Capt.  Benjamin  Butterfield,  and  in  this 
burial  ground  is  his  memorial  stone.  His 
daughter  taught  the  district  school  in  Brat- 
tlel)oro.  East  village,  nearly  60  years  ago, 
and  the  writer  of  tiiis  article  received  from 
her  his  first  lessons  in  the  spelling  book, 
and  also  received  from  her  a  severe  whip- 
ping because  he  forgot  the  small  letter — a. 


EARLY  PHYSICIANS  OF  BRATTLEBORO,  FROM 

1786. 

Drs.  Henry  Wells,  Lemuel  Dickerman, 
Geo.  Holmes  Hall,  Russell  Fitch,  Willard 
Arms,  Artemas  Robbins,  Jonathan  A. 
Allen,  John  L.  Dickerman,  Phillip  Hall,, 
Daniel  Gilbert  Bruce,  John  Wilson,  Dana 
Hyde,  Reuben  Spaulding,  F.  J.  Higginson, 
Kitteredge,  Robert  Wesselhoeft,  William 
Grau,  Loewenthal,  Carley,  Blackall,  Mur- 
phy, Cross,  Ayres,  E.  Chapin,  Geo.  P- 
Wesselhoeft,  Bowles,  Morrill.  From  1838 
to  1845,  three  Thompsonian,  or  botanic, 
physicians  were  in  practice  here,  viz. : 
Joseph  and  Oliver  Wright  and  Page. 

Of  the  given  list,  19  are  not  living,  and 
none  of  them  now  live  in  this  town. 

DR.  LEMUEL  DICKERMAN. 

Born  Oct.  18,  1751.  married  in  Brattle- 
boro  to  Lucinda  Arms,  Mar.  1,7,  1779,  died 
Oct.,  1782.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was 
the  first  established  physician  in  this  town, 
but,  according  to  later  information,  he  was 
the  second,  and  the  longest  in  practice. 
With  but  one  exception,  no  physician  in 
Brattleboro  has  lived  so  many  years,  and 
few,  if  any,  have  had  a  more  successful 
career. 

He  was  a  good  manager.  He  attended 
faithfully  to  a  wide  practice,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  successfully  carried  on  a  large 
farm,  situated  about  3  miles  northwest 
from  Brattleboro,  East  village. 

The  old  house  he  occupied  is  yet  (1869) 
standing,  without  change,  save  that  effect- 
ed by  time  and  neglect.  One  of  the  few 
relics  left  of  the  first  village  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  greatest  evidence  of  a  former 
population,  is  the  old  cemeter}''  wherein 
the  Doctor  sleeps. 

There  is  character  expressed  in  a  well- 
preserved  painting  of  him,  in  possession 
of  his  grandson.  Blending  with  good 
humor  and  penetration,  something  tells  of 
conscious  power  in  reserve  for  occasion. 
The  accuracy  and  quickness  of  perception, 
for  which  he  was  noted,  as  also  a  procliv- 
ity for  the  healing  art,  seems  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  his  posterity  to  the  third 
generation.  His  son.  Dr.  John  L.  Dicker- 
man,  was  an  established  physician  in  this 
town  about  40  years,  and  his  two  sons,. 
William  and  Lemuel,  are  members  of  the' 
ame  profession,  in  Eastern  Massachusetts. 
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Dll.  WILLAliD  AKMS. 

Born  in  Brattleboro,  Dec.  2,  1880,  the 
3d  generation  from  Maj.  John  Arms,  (See 
military  history  preceding)  studied  with 
Dr.  Wm.  S.  Williams,  of  Deerfield,  Mass. , 
Feb.  8,  1803,  married  Susan  Arms,  of 
Deertield,  went  immediately  to  Stukeiy, 
Canada. 

After  about  a  year,  he  was  called  back 
to  settle  the  estate  of  his  father,  Josiah 
Arms,  who  died  in  possession  of  the 
meadow  farm  (now  of  the  Vermont  asylum, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Major,  his 
father). 

D]-.  Arms  remained  in  practice  in  his 
profession  in  this  place  about  14  years. 
He  built  the  house  at  the  East  village  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  IN".  B.  Williston, 
Esq.  In  1818,  he  sold  his  house  and  prac- 
tice to  Dr.  Artemas  Robbins,  conditioned 
that  he  should  not  practice  in  this  town 
for  10  years,  and  followed  his  profession, 
the  most  of  this  time,  in  Northtield,  Mass. 

In  1833,  he  returned  and  settled  in  the 
West  village,  where  he  remained  30  years, 
and  died,  Sep.  25,  1863,  aged  almost  83 
years. 

He  practiced  60  years,  44  in  this  town, 
where,  in  many  branches  of  his  profession, 
his  counsel  was  often  sought.  He  was 
considered  the  leading  autlioiit}^  in  obstet- 
rics, small-pox,  &c. 

"When  I  am  sick,"  said  he,  "I  don't 
want  medicine ;  but  I  live  on  corn-meal 
hasty-pudding  until  the  disease  gets  dis- 
gusted and  leaves  me." 

His  long  life  and  good  health  was  owing, 
in  no  small  degree,  undoubtedly,  to  excel- 
lent care,  good  habits,  and  a  large  share  of 
good  common  sense. 

DR.  GEORGE  HOLMES  HALL. 

First  resident  physician  at  the  East 
village,  commenced  practice  here  about 
1790..  He  added  to  his  professional  labors 
the  mercantile. 

From  a  report  of  expenses  for  building 
the  lirst  meeting-house  at  the  West  village, 
presented  us  by  Hon.  Fayette  Clark,  we 
quote : 

''Report  of  xVccompts.  by  Meeting- 
House  committee. "  ' '  Dr.  George  H.  Hall, 
£46.10.3=1155.26-100,  for  rum,  sugar, 
glass,  white  lead,  &c."    The  foregoing  is 


one  of  50  accounts,  reported  by  this  com- 
mittee, amounfiug  in  all  to  t'61)6.12.1.p= 
$2988.6-100. 

Dr.  Hall's  store  for  the  sale  of  drugs, 
medicines  and  New  England  goods,  stood, 
in  1797,  at  the  .southeast  corner  of  the- 
front  grounds  of  the  brick  house,  in  :Maiu 
street,  of  Geo.  Howe,  E.sq. 

In  1797,  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  Dr. 
Hall,  caused  the  complete  destruction  of 
his  store  and  goods  by  contact  of  a  lighted 
lamp,  in  his  hand,  with  an  open  cask  of 
alcohol.  The  cask  of  spirits  exploded 
and  scattered  the  tiames  with  such  rapidity 
there  was  no  time  to  save  anything.  There 
was  no  insurance.  It  was  a  bloAv  to  Dr. 
Hall,  it  has  been  said,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  He  lived  about  10  years  after 
this,  and  died  in  1807,  aged  44. 

In  January,  1798,  Rev.  Dr.  Wells,  in  re- 
marks from  the  pulpit  upon  the  past  year, 
said:  "I  allude  to  two  very  calamitous 
events  in  our  midst  during  the  year  that 
has  just  closed — the  death  by  drowning  of 
two  promising  young  men,  Taylor  and 
Palmer,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
property  of  our  friend  and  neighbor.  Dr. 
Hall." 

Two  sons  of  Dr.  Hall,  Georgv  W.  and 
Gardner  C,  became  successful  trailers  in 
this  place. 

George  married  Sarah  Holbrook.  a 
daughter  of  Dea.  John  Holbrook,  in  Sept., 
1818,  but  his  life  came  to  an  early  close. 
He  died  in  1825,  leaving  a  widow  and 
three  children. 

Gardner  C,  slender  built  and,  to  ajiju-ar- 
ance,  physically  feeble,  liecaine.  at  ouv 
period,  the  most  extensive  merchant  in 
this  county. 

While  doing  a  large  wholesale  and  retail 
business  in  dry  goods,  hardware  anil  West 
India  products,  he  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  linseed  oil,  cotton,  iron,  A'c, 
and  not  the  least  among  )Iu'  benefits  hr 
conferred  upon  this  conununity  was  the 
encouragement  he  gave  to  home  industry 
by  finding  a  market  for  its  products. 

Not  the  least  inteiesting  event  in  our  old 
times  was  the  arrival  of  one  of  Hall's  tlat- 
bottom  ships,  laden  with  20  or  25  tons  of 
merchandise  from  the  port  of  Hartford. 
Ct.  The  large  white  sails,  swelling  up  tin- 
rapids  on  their  important  mission,  along 
the  shore  of  tall  trees  and  banks  of  sum- 
mer verdure,  were  assisted  by  liard-handcd. 
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swift  watermen,  who,  on  arrival  at  the 
landing,  were  sure  to  gratify  their  weak- 
ness for  the  contents  of  the  ^  old  back  store 
of  their  patron. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Unitarian  society.  We  believe,  no  one 
contributed  more  material  aid  in  erecting 
the  second  meeting-house  in  the  East  vil- 
lage, in  1831. 

To  public  improvements  he  gave  his 
right  hand  and  purse  together.  To  all 
shams  he  presented  a  quiet,  uncompro- 
mising front.  From  the  administration  of 
Jackson  to  that  of  Pierce,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and,  as  a  devoted 
Whig,  was  chosen  to  represent  his  native 
town  in  the  State  Legislature. 

DR.   JONATHAN  A.  ALLEN 

and  his  family  lived  on  Main  street,  in  the 
East  village,  as  early  as  1816,  but  how  long 
before  we  are  not  able  to  state. 

The  house  he  owned  and  occupied  w^as, 
in  1828,  in  the  possession  of  Willard  Pom- 
roy,  who,  by  enlargements,  converted  it 
into  a  hotel,  called  the  Vermont  House, 
opened  to  the  public  in  1829  or  '30.  In 
1849,  it  was  removed,  and  a  new  brick 
hotel  of  three  stories  was  erected  in  place  by 
Capt.  Thomas  C.  Lord.  In  Feb.,  1851, 
this  hotel  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
ground  is  now  occupied  by  the  Episcopal 
church  and  Town  hall. 

Dr.  Allen  is  spoken  of  in  high  terms  of 
commendation  by  the  few  aged  citizens  in 
our  village  who  remember  him.  The  rec- 
ollection of  his  proficiency  in  chemistry  is 
yet  fresh  in  the  mind  of  the  oldest  native 
citizen  of  this  village,  who  was  one  of  a 
class,  under  instructions  from  Dr.  Allen 
in  this  science,  and  listened  to  his  lectures 
upon  this  subject  in  1820  '21.  He  was  an 
honor  to  the  profession ;  gentlemanly,  pru- 
dent and  considerate  in  his  intercourse  and 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men. 

He  left  this  place,  at  some  period  from 
1822  to  '24,  for  a  wider  field,  and  satisfac- 
torily did  he  prove  his  capability  for  the 
same  in  the  way  he  long  and  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  duties  he  accepted,  as  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  in  Middlebury  college. 

DR.  ARTEMAS  ROBBINS 

bought  the  house  and  practice  of  Dr. 
Willard  Arms,  in  the  East  village.  At 
first  sight  no  one  could  mistake  his  calling. 


He  had  that  dignity  of  person  and  general 
appearance  requisite  to  meet  our  ideal,  as 
to  the  externals,  of  a  first-class  doctor.  A 
faithful  painting  of  him  would  be  recog- 
nized at  once  as  that  of  an  M.  D. 

The  Dr.  sleeps  more  than  20  miles  from 
this  place,  but  of  the  good  he  did,  during 
his  short  mission  of  8  years  in  this  place,, 
we  every  day  experience. 

He  was  one  of  the  nine  originators  and 
owners  of  the  Northern  Aqueduct  com- 
pany, which  first  went  into  practical 
operation  about  60  years  ago,  and  now 
continues  to  supply  several  families  with 
water. 

Efficient  as  he  generally  was  in  the  dis- 
charge of  missions  thrust  upon  him,  there 
was  a  chronic  difficulty  in  that  huge  old 
machinery,  called  the  town  clock,  he 
failed  to  remedy. 

As  the  old  thing  was  irregularly  ticking,, 
and  pounding  out  uncertain  sounds,  up  in 
that  old  church  tower  on  the  Common,, 
the  troubled  countenance  and  anxious  eye 
of  Dr.  Robbins  could  be  seen  moving- 
about  the  village  in  pursuit  of  ability 
such  as  he  could  trust  to  make  the 
needed  repairs.  The  desire  of  his  heart 
would  be  gratified  if  he  could  only  find 
that  universal  genius,  Tom  Stores,  with 
his  head  level.  The  doctor  kne\^  that 
Tom  could  make  nice  tempered  and  beau- 
tiful surgical  instruments,  such  as,  in  1821, 
severed  the  arm  of  Lieut.  Goodenough  at 
the  shoulder.  In  short,  there  was  scarcely 
anything  that  could  be  done  with  the 
fingers,  Tom  could  not  do  when  he  was; 
not  on  a  bender,  but  when  the  rum  came 
in  his  wits  went  out,  and  he  would  do 
nothing  but  pound  a  bass  drum  until  the 
heads  broke  in. 

After  the  doctor  moved  from  this  place 
to  Bellows  Falls,  in  1826,  to  the  old  clock 

"  There  came  an  hour  of  peaceful  rest." 
It  became  so  accustomed  to  resting  and 
rusting  it  would  not  do  anything  else.  In 
1832,  it  was  taken  down,  to  make  room 
for  a  new  successor. 

Dr.  Robbins  became  a  partner  with  Dr. 
Wells  in  establishing  a  drug  store  at 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  In  consequence  of  in- 
vesting nearly  all  his  property  in  railroad 
stocks,  that  became  comparatively  worth- 
less, he  came  to  the  close  of  a  long  life,  in. 
1860,  in  destitute  circumstances. 
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DR.  DANIEL  GILBERT 

came,  and  was  in  practice  here,  from  1828 
or  '29  until  1841,  when  he  removed  to 
officiate  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital at  Boston,  where  he  died,  some  years 
since,  of  Asiatic  cholera. 

He  studied  surgery,  under  instructions 
from  the  noted  Dr.  Twichell,  of  Keene, 
N.  H. ,  and  was  a  good  surgeon.  If  defic- 
ient in  knowledge  respecting  subjects 
coming  under  his  consideration,  he  had 
the  courage  to  acknowledge  it,  or  at  least 
was  not  so  careful  to  conceal  it  as  he  was 
diligent  to  seek  the  remedy.  Said  Hon.  J. 
Dorr  Bradley:  "I  had  confidence  in  Dr. 
Grilbert  from  the  moment  I  discovered  this 
feature  in  his  character." 

There  was  a  bluntness  in  his  manner  not 
always  pleasing  to  his  patients.  A  stout- 
built,  vigorous  young  man  was  under  his 
treatment  for  fever.  The  fever  left  him, 
as  did  also  the  doctor,  but  it  became  nec- 
essary to  recall  the  doctor,  for  the  patient 
had  a  relapse,  from  indulgence  of  appetite 
too  soon. 

"  Sick  again?"  said  the  doctor.  "Well, 
good  constitution;  you  can  stand  this 
thing,  I  reckon,  once  or  twice  more,  if 
you  choose ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  you  get 
over  this  difficulty,  eat  too  much  again, 
before  you  are  able  to  exercise  enough  to 
digest  it. " 

Willing  to  accept  truth  from  any  source, 
yet  not  confined  to  rules  of  others,  but 
original,  progressive  and  courageous,  he 
was  the  man  for  emergencies.  His  pre- 
scriptions were  often  simple,  while  effec- 
tual. In  a  case  of  obstinate,  continued 
hiccough,  which  he  traveled  7  or  8  miles  to 
visit,  the  remedy  he  ordered  was  simply 
popped  corn,  which  gave  to  the  patient 
immediate  relief. 

DR.  JOHN  WILSON, 

of  Scotland,  educated  at  Edinburgh,  came 
to  this  place  in  1836.  He  had  previously 
passed  some  years  in  Dummerston  and 
Kewfane. 

In  some  way  he  was  connected  with 
Thomas  Arnold  in  building  a  steam  saw- 
mill at  the  southeast  part  of  the  East 
village,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts  R.  R.  Co. ,  for 
their  depot  and  other  buildings.  The  old- 
fashioned  cylinder  boilers  required  so  much 


fuel,  to  create  the  needful  power,  the  mill 
proved  an  unprofitable  investment.  AriVold 
disappeared,  and  the  mill  was  for  several 
years  useless  property  on  tlie  h-iiids  of  the 
Doctor. 

The  Doctor  married  a  daughter  of  Selali 
Chamberlain.  His  wife  returned  to  her 
father,  after  l)ecoming  the  mother  of  one 
child,  and  he  lived  a  solitary,  secluded  life 
until  1847,  in  a  small  house,  standing  near 
the  silent  mill. 

In  a  rather  inferior  ean-iage,  accompa- 
nied by  his  little  boy,  he  visited,  in  rural 
districts,  those  persons  who  required  his 
professional  services,  whicli,  in  some  in- 
stances, were  highly  appreciated. 

Though  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  con- 
versation, which  gave  evidence  of  exti-n- 
sive  information,  he  rarely,  if  ever,  sought 
the  society  of  those  who  could  best  appre- 
ciate him,  or  the  company  we  should  sup- 
pose would  have  been  most  congenial  to  a 
man  of  his  high  cultivation. 

The  visits  necessity  compelled  him  to 
make  to  the  grocery  and  stores,  were  im- 
proved by  some  people  to  draw  forth  idcav. 
or  get  opinions  from  this  mysterious 
oracle,  and  when  well  started  in  conversa- 
tion, we  have  noticed  a  charmed  circle  of 
attentive  listeners  gather  around  him.  and 
all  seemed  willing  to  adhere  to  the  ma.\iin< 
of  Zeno. 

Upon  one  occasion  I  heard  him  remark: 
"I  have  never  witnessed  such  extravagan- 
ces in  the  use  of  language  as  I  have  noticed 
in  New  England.  For  instance,  ;Mr.  H. 
said  to  me,  '  Doctor,  there  is  some  grand, 
almighty,  elegant,  magnificent,  splendid, 
nice,  fresh  fish.'  My  first  impression  was 
that  ^Ir.  H.  had  just  returned  from  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  or  from  the  grand  Catlie- 
dral  at  Milan,  and  had  coniinciiccd  t(»  en- 
lighten me  upon  his  discoveries;  hut  judge 
of  my  surprise,  after  he  had  used  up 
superlatives  enough  to  do  justice  to  the 
architecture  of  the  nu'ddle  ages,  my  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  few  >MialI,  dead 
fishes. " 

■  After  the  death  of  Dr.  WiNoii.  in  1847. 
a  book  was  pul)lished  pri'senting  cinnnn- 
stantial  evidence  to  sliow  we  had  been 
entertaining  "  Thunderbolt"  unawares,  and 
our  quiet,  obscure,  peaceable  Dr.  Wilson 
was   the   accomplice    of    the  notorit^us 
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Liglitfoot,  an  English  highwayman,  who 
suffered  the  death  penalty,  many  years 
ago,  for  his  crimes. 

Many  persons  thought  the  evidence  of 
sufficient  weight  to  make  the  idea  interest- 
ing, but  how  extensively  it  was  believed 
we  are  not  able  to  state.  If  the  most  the 
advocates  of  this  theory  claimed  was  true, 
death  had  closed  the  door  against  all  action 
and  passed  the  case  onward  beyond  all 
human  jurisdiction. 

As  if  to  more  fully  complete  the  work 
of  f orgetfulness,  the  Irishman's  shovel  has 
been  employed,  until  not  less  than  14  feet 
in  depth  of  solid  earth  now  covers  all  that 
surface  of  ground  once  encumbered  by  the 
piles  of  lumber,  steam  mill  and  humble 
abode  of  the  mysterious  doctor.  In  less 
than  a  year  after  his  death,  every  tangible 
object  that  could  remind  us  of  him  van- 
ished. 

All  this  happened  about  35  years  ago, 
yet  more  than  one  person  can  say  there  is 
now  impressed  upon  their  memories  the 
records  of  many  moments  less  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent  than  have  been  passed 
by  them  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  John 
"Wilson. 

The  11  closing  years  of  his  life  in  this 
place  has  left  with  us  an  unsolved  prob- 
lem more  interesting  from  the  dim,  misty 
light  of  uncertainty  in  which  it  is  envel- 
oped. From  this  cause  Brattleboro  is 
richer  in  her  past,  and  with  the  mind's  eye 
we  see  a  picture  in  her  silent  halls,  left 
there  by  this  event,  we  could  not  if  we 
would  remove. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES. 

SAMUEL  WELLS. 

Col.  Sam'l  Wells,  the  first  representative 
from  this  town,  then  in  Cumberland  county, 
was  born  at  Deerfield,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1730. 
He  married  Hannah  Sheldon  and  in  July 
1762,  settled  in  Brattleboro,  on  lands  now 
owned  by  the  Vermont  Asylum,  situated 
about  a  mile  north  of  the  East  village. 

We  have  found  where  his  log  cabin  stood 
100  years  ago,  but  the  spot  is  now  a  wild, 
with  no  road  or  indications  that  there  ever 
was  a  road  leading  to  the  place.  At  the 
time  he  came  to  Brattleboro,  many  of  the 
pioneers  considered  it  a  great  success  to  se- 
cure a  roof,  however  humble,  and  food  to 
sustain  life. 


Here  was  born  his  family  of  thirteen 
children,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
His  daughters  were  married  to  Samuel 
Gale,  Ephraim  Nash,  Micah  Townshend, 
Jonathan  Gorton,  Nathaniel  Church  and 
Ephraim  Stimpson. 

Like  most  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
time,  in  this  part  of  the  State,  Col.  Wells 
sustained  the  claims  of  New  York. 

Between  the  years  1798  and  1802,  all  the 
family  of  Col.  Wells  removed  to  Canada, 
where  each  of  his  children  received  from 
the  crown  1200  acres  of  land  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  losses  Col.  Wells  had  suf- 
fered during  the  Revolution  on  account  of 
his  adherence  to  the  King.  He  died  in 
this  town  and  a  marble  head-stone  in  the 
old  burying-ground  gives  the  following  in- 
formation: 

In  Memory  of 
COL.   SAMUEL  WELLS, 
of  this  town,  a  Judge  of  Cumber- 
land County  Court,  and  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  who  departed  this  life 
Aug.  6,  1786,  in  his  55th  year. 
His  friends,  the  stranger  and  the  poor  have  lost 
A  kind  companion  and  a  generous  host: 
When  he  fell,  the  Statesman  fell 
And  left  the  world  his  worth  to  tell. 

{Extract  from  papers  of  F.  Hawks,  of  Greenfield. '\ 

HENRY  WELLS,  M.   D. , 

Was  the  first  town  clerk  of  Brattleboro 
elected  to  office  in  1768.  He  was  born  in 
Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  June  14,  1742,  but  from 
1746,  for  about  20  years,  his  home  was  in 
New  York,  when  the  population  of  that 
city  was  less  than  10  thousand.  When 
11  years  old  he  began  his  college  course  at 
"Nassau  Hall"  in  Princeton.  Here  he 
took  his  first  degree  at  the  age  of  15.  Im- 
mediately after  his  graduation  lie  began 
the  study  of  medicine  at  New  Haven,  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Hull,  under  whose  in- 
struction he  remained  four  years.  In  1760, 
Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  A.  M.,  and  in  the  following  year  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  until  1764.  He  studied  divinity 
for  a  short  time  after  this  and  added  the 
business  of  an  apothecary  to  his  early 
medical  practice  in  New  York  He  was 
married  in  the  old  Dutch  church  on  Nas- 
sau street,  to  Hannah  Stout,  May  28,  1764. 
They  lived  together  within  a  few  months 
of  half  a  century. 
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Dr.  Wells  was  hai-dl3^  more  than  25  and 
his  wife  20  and  the  mother  of  two  young 
children,  when  they  started  for  their  new 
home  in  the  wilds  of  what  is  now  Ver- 
mont. The  town  of  Brattleboro,  of  which 
he  and  his  wife  were  2  of  the  patentees, 
had  been  partly  settled  from  New  Hamp- 
shire as  early  as  1752.  They  came  by  a 
small  sloop  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  from 
thence  followed  the  Connecticut  river  to 
Brattleboro.  Their  new  home  was  a  farm 
of  not  far  from  1000  acres,  some  2  miles 
west  of  the  present  beautiful  East  village 
of  Brattleboro.  Here  on  the  brow  of  a 
lofty  hill  Dr.  Wells  erected  a  substantial 
frame  house  of  considerable  size,  which 
stood  almost  unaltered  for  a  century,  and 
was  finally  taken  down  (by  Gilbert  Smith,) 
in  1875.  In  1801  it  was  purchased  from 
Micah  Townshend  (its  second  owner,)  by 
Chief  Justice  Tyler,  who  occupied  it  about 
14  or  15  years.  From  1768  to  the  time  of 
his  removal  in  1781,  he  constantly  held 
some  public  office.  His  name,  for  the  last 
time,  appears  upon  the  records  as  moder- 
ator of  the  meeting  of  March,  1781.  His 
name  is  attached  to  two  memorials  to  the 
King  in  behalf  of  the  legal  government, 
the  only  civil  government,  in  fact,  under 
the  Province  of  New  York.  Seven  more 
children  were  born  to  Dr.  Wells  during 
his  13  years  residence  in  Brattleboro.  In 
1781  he  relinquishe*  I  the  magnificent  estate, 
(in  acres,)  which  cost  him  so  much  toil  and 
suffering,  and  removed  to  Montague,  Mass. 
He  settled  in  the  house  which  for  80  years 
continued  to  be  the  home  of  his  children. 
This  house  is  still  standing  though  not  in 
possession  of  the  family.  In  the  associa- 
tions of  his  new  home  and  the  better  op- 
portunities for  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. Dr.  Wells  no  doubt  found  compen- 
sation for  the  visionary  fortune,  as  landed 
proprietor,  for  which  he  and  his  father  had 
left  New  York.  He  soon  acquired  a  rep- 
utation as  a  physician,  especially  in  con- 
sultations, which  made  long  journeys  from 
home  often  necessary.  Such  occasional 
calls  for  him  extended  from  Boston  to 
Albany,  New  Hampshire  and  Connecticut, 
as  well  as  to  and  beyond  his  old  home  in 
Vermont. 

In  1785  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medical  Society  witli  which 
he  was  connected  most  of  the  time  as 
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counsellor  until  his  death.  In  1802  a  form- 
idable epidemic  made  its  appearance  in 
Greenfield  and  its  vicinity.  "Eminent 
physicians,"  says  Willard  in  liis  history, 
"did  what  they  could  to  stop  the  plague. 
That  excellent  physician  and  estimable 
man,  Dr.  John  Stone  of  Greenfield,  the  hite 
Dr.  Williams  of  Deerlield,  and  that  Nohle- 
man  of  Nature,  Dr.  Henry  Wells  of  .A[on- 
tague,  were  employed,  the  last  and  the  first 
named,  mostl3^ 

The  sick  seemed  to  have  the  impression, 
generally,  that  they  certainly  should  re- 
cover if  Dr.  Wells  attended  upon  them, 
so  great  was  their  reverence  for  that  phi- 
lanthropist." As  a  recognition  of  his 
services  in  this  pestilence.  Dartmouth 
College  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  Professor  Nathan  Smith 
was  accustomed  to  quote  him  in  his  lec- 
tures and  to  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  respect. 

"  Dr.  Wells,"  adds  Dr.  Alden,  "  in  his 
profession  attained  the  most  distinguished 
rank.  His  natural  powers  were  good,  his 
medical  reading  extensive  and  judicious, 
his  application  methodical  and  patient. 

His  eminent  skill,  however,  in  the  man- 
agement of  disease  was  derived  chiefly 
from  his  own  observation  and  experience. 
Possessing  a  clear  and  discriminating  mind 
and  an  accurate  judgment,  his  practical 
deductions  were  remarkably  just.  In  dif- 
ficult cases  his  advice  was  much  sought 
and  highly  appreciated.  Courteous  in  his 
manners,  modest  and  unassuming  in  his 
intercourse  with  his  professional  brethren, 
he  was  highly  respected  by  the  profession 
and  the  public." 

Dr.  Williams  remarks  "  Dr.  Wells  hail 
the  confidence  of  all  his  professional 
brethren  throughout  the  country,  and 
many  of  his  patients  almost  worshiped 
him." 

Very  little  need  be  added  in  regard  to 
Dr.  Wells'  character  and  principles.  His 
whole  life,  family,  social  and  professional, 
was  permeated  with  a  deep  sense  of  relig- 
ious duty.  He  died  Aug.  24.  1814,  aged 
72,  and  was  buried  in  Montague.  His 
funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse 
of  people  and  a  great  number  of  physic- 
ians from  the  neigh1)oring  towns  paid  him 
the  last  token  of  respect. 
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Dli.   SAMUEL  STEARNS,  LL.  D., 

Was  born  in  Bolton,  Mass.,  in  1747,  and 
died  in  Brattleboro,  Aug.  8",  1810.  This 
gentleman,  previous  to  becoming  a  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  suffered  greatly  in 
mind,  body  and  estate,  from  the  persistent 
attacks  of  "The  Sons  of  Liberty,"  in 
Worcester,  Mass.  For  his  supposed  loy- 
alty to  King  George  III,  he  was  confined 
in  a  filthy  prison  nearly  3  years,  in  Wor- 
■cester,  Mass.  In  that  prison  he  suffered 
for  the  ^vant  of  the  common  necessaries  of 
life.  A  large  share  of  this  imprisonment 
was  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  with  Great  Britian.  By  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Jay  treaty,  he  was  legally  en- 
titled to  his  freedom;  but  his  enemies  by 
legal  technicalities,  various  pretexts  and 
false  swearing,  continued  his  confinement 
and  declared  he  should  rot  in  jail. 

Though  he  was  a  man  of  fine  presence 
and  great  personal  beauty,  as  we  learn 
from  a  well  preserved  painting  of  him. 
and  of  rare  mental  cultivation  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  misfortune  was 
so  constantly  his  attendant  he  had  but  lit- 
tle from  this  world,  for  which  to  be  thank- 
ful. 

' '  Life  had  no  more  to  bring  to  him 
Than  mockery  of  the  past  alone." 

From  his  monument  at  the  East  village 
cemetery,  we  copy  the  following  words : 
"Nature  was  his  preceptor,  philosophy 
His  mistress,  and  astronomy  his  prompter, 
Disappointment  ever  succeeded  his  best 
Endeavors ;  he  deserved  better — 
Ingratitude  was  the  reward  of 
His  labors,  ^ 
Peace  to  his  ashes." 

Dr.  Samuel  Stearns,  while  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  New  York,  calculated 
and  published  the  first  ' '  Nautical  Alma- 
nac" published  in  America.  He  was 
the  author  of  "The  American  Herbal,  or 
Materia  Medica,"  published  in  1801.  The 
work  was  printed  at  Walpole,  N.  H.,  for 
Thomas  &  Thomas  and  the  author. 

Upon  the  list  of  subscribers  are  47  names, 
comprising  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
that  time  in  Brattleboro.  He  obtained 
many  subscribers  for  a  "Medical  Dispen- 
satory," upon  which  he  labored  28  years. 
To  obtain  information  for  this  work,  of 
two  volumes  containing  600  pages  each,  he 
traveled  9  years  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country,  at  an  expense  of  several  thousand 


dollars.  He  died  before  completing  the 
enterprise.  Upon  the  list  of  subscribers 
for  this  work  w^e  find  the  names  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  Gen. 
George  Washington,  and  other  names  of 
the  most  noted  men  of  the  age  in  this 
country. 

MAJ.  STEPHEN  GREENLEAF 

Who  held  the  office  of  tow^n  clerk  from 
1799  to  1844  was  by  trade  a  carpenter. 
We  who  haA  e  only  seen  him  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  life,  a  tottering,  feeble  old 
man,  find  it  hard  to  realize  how  athletic 
and  fearless  he  was  in  the  prime  of  life. 
We  have  been  told  by  an  eye  witness  of 
the  feat,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  after  raising  a 
large  building,  stood  upon  his  head  on  the 
ridgepole  of  the  building. 

Whatever  he  attempted  was  well  per- 
formed and  as  a  workman  and  a  citizen  no 
fairer  name  is  on  the  list  of  Brattleboro 
mechanics.  His  penmanship  in  the  old 
town  books,  for  its  uniformity  and  perfec- 
tion, is  the  admiration  of  everyone  who 
has  examined  it.  Each  letter  and  word  is 
made  in  full,  giving  so  perfect  exactness 
no  one  can  mistake  it. 

The  example  he  has  left  us  is  a  monu- 
mental rebuke — 45  years  in  building — to 
men  of  learning,  to  legal  gentlemen  who 
use  their  pens,  as  Talleryand  said  some  men 
did  their  tongues,  "to  conceal  rather  than 
to  express  their  meaning."  In  1834  he 
wrote  several  long,  highly  interesting  let- 
ters to  his  friends,  that  w^ere  published  in 
the  Plicmix,  not  long  since,  respecting  the 
past  and  present  of  Brattleboro,  and  he 
also  furnished  that  brief  though  able 
sketch  of  this  town  in  "  Thompson's  Histor- 
ical Gazetteer  of  Vermont,"  published  in 
1846. 

Mr.  Greenleaf  enjoyed  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  often  assisted  others  in 
that  department  of  knowledge. 

Only  13  years  of  age  w:hen  he  came  here 
with  his  father  in  1771,  with  no  educational 
advantages  and  few  books  worth  mention- 
ing, what  superior  native  resources  must 
have  been  concealed  under  that  modest, 
unassuming  exterior,  so  faithfully  shown 
in  a  painting  of  him,  which,  to  the  honor 
of  Brattleboro,  now  hangs  in  the  town 
hall. 

From  Mrs.  Ellis,  now  (1869)  80  years  of 
age,  and  the  only  child  of  Maj.  Greenleaf 
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now  living,  we  learn  that  her  father  edu- 
cated himself,  long  winter  evenings,  by 
light  from  the  kitchen  fire-place.  To  get 
full  advantage  of  the  light,  he  extended 
himself  horizontally  upon  the  door  where 
he  worked  upon  mathematical  problems, 
practised  penmanship,  read  the  few  books 
he  could  obtain,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  character  for  ability  and 
virtue  as  won  the  well-deserved  respect, 
love  and  confidence  of  three  generations, 
then  calmly  and  peacefully  died  in  iSoO, 
aged  92  years. 

From  our  earliest  recollections,  we  have 
heard  much  said  in  commendation  of  Maj 
G-reenleaf,  but  feel  incompetent  to  do  jus- 
tice to  his  memory,  or  find  language  to 
express  our  admiration  of  his  long,  faith- 
ful, beautiful  life.  One  who  knew  him 
well,  has  said  of  him :  "Surely,  one  such 
man  in  Sodom  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  saved  that  wicked  city." 

Among  our  ancient  worthies  of  the 
buried  past,  there  were  those  of  his  cotem- 
poraries  who  surpassed  him  in  mental 
attainments,  brilliancy  of  the  imagination, 
business  faculties  or  abilities  to  grasp  the 
prizes  in  this  intense  never-ceasing  life 
struggle  going  on  about  us,  but  as  the 
■Creator's  masterpiece,  "  an  honest  man," 
no  one  was  his  superior. 

HAYES  FAMILY. 
BY  W.  H.  BIGELOW,  OF  CHICAGO. 

In  February,  1778,  there  came  to  Brat- 
tleboro,  from  New  Haven,  Ct.,  a  young 
man,  just  of  age,  a  blacksmith  by  trade. 
The  few  settlers,  wishing  such  a  workman 
to  locate  among  them,  made  a  bee,  shoveled 
away  the  deep  snow,  helped  to  build  a 
shop,  and  in  less  than  a  month  he  was  at 
work  with  his  tools.  Great  results  flowed 
from  this  hasty  settlement  of  the  young 
man — Rutherford  Hayes. 

We  trace  his  ancestors  back  to  George 
Hayes,  who  came  from  Scotland  and  was 
living  in  Windsor,  Ct.,  in  1682,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Granby,  Ct.  His  grandfather, 
Daniel  Hayes,  was,  in  1702,  taken  captive 
by  the  Indians,  carried  to  Canada,  and 
was  kept  a  prisoner  about  5  years.  His 
mother  was  Rebecca  Russel,  great  grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  John  Russell,  who  lived 
in  Hadley,  Mass. ,  where  he  concealed  the 
Hegicides  for  many  years. 

Rutherford  Hayes  was  born  in  Brand- 


ford,  Ct.,  July  21),  1750,  removed  to  Xew 
Haven  with  his  father,  Ezekiel  Hayes,  fin 
1773.  In  his  new  home,  now  the  West 
village,  he  for  many  years  worked  at  his 
trade,  which  lie  called  a  "dirty,  black 
business,  but  it  brought  white  nwuey." 

For  some  time  he  kept  a  tavern,  joining 
farming  with  it,  and  during  his  passing 
old  age  he  was  a  farmer  in  easy  circum- 
stances. As  to  his  characteristics,  he  is 
described  as  a  "  round,  corpulent,  old  gen- 
tleman, with  an  elastic,  square  step, 
medium  height,  with  florid  complexion, 
sandy  hair,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  friendly, 
courteous  manners."  Capt.  Dudley,  now 
living,  in  his  82d  year,  an  intelligent  old 
gentleman  of  many  interesting  memories, 
recalls  his  hale,  hearty  laugh,  accompanied 
usually  with  a  noted  rubbing  of  his  hands, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  jokes  and  stories.  Of 
him,  one  who  remembers  him  well,  says: 
"He  was  an  honest,  kindly,  religious  man. 
and  may  well  be  regarded  by  his  descend- 
ants as  a  model.''  After  he  was  seventy  he 
became  a  total  ab.stinence  man,  "fearing," 
he  said,  "that  his  example  would  be  quoted 
against  the  cause  of  temperance."  He 
died  Sept.  25,  1880. 

His  wife,  Uhloe  Smith,  born  Nov.  lu, 
1762,  in  Hadley,  Mass.,  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Brattleboro  when  young,  and 
was  married  (1789)  in  her  seventeenth  year. 
She  matured  into  a  noble,  Christian  lady. 
She  was  noted  as  a  wonderful  worker,  and 
of  great  force  of  will.  On  a  certain  occa 
sion  she  waited  upon  guests  at  a  country 
ball,  in  their  tavern,  all  night,  and  started 
in  the  morning  on  horseback  for  a  visit  to 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  She  made  the  journey 
with  her  husband,  200  miles  or  more,  and 
back  in  health  and  strength.  She  is  re- 
membered by  her  descendants  with  affec- 
tionate admiration.  She  died  Feb.  17. 
1847.  They  had  three  sons  and  six 
daughters,  whom  they  lived  to  see  in  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  usefulness. 

DEA.   RUSSELL  II A  YES, 

The  oldest  of  the  sons,  born  ^h\y  31,  1784. 
passed  a  life  of  valuable  usefulness  on  the 
old  homestead  in  West  Brattleboro,  devot- 
ing his  energies  and  his  love  to  the  academy 
and  the  church,  and  smoothing  tenderly 
the  declining  years  of  his  aged  parents. 
He  was  a  Christian  of  equal)le  temper,  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment,  and  a  neighbor 
highly  esteemed.    He  died  July  28,  1856. 
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RUTHERFORD  HAYES,  JR., 

Born  Jan.  4,  1787,  early  entered  the  mer- 
cantile business  and  accumula-ted,  for  those 
times,  a  competent  fortune.  He  was  a 
man  of  honor  and  commanded  universal 
respect.  He  was  a  Presbyterian.  In  1817, 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  Delaware, 
O.,  a  journey  of  40  days,  but  only  lived 
about  5  years,  dying  in  1822.  After  his 
death  was  born  his  son, 

RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES, 

Who,  now  in  middle  life,  bears  well-earned 
military  and  political  honors.  He  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1842,  from  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  studied  law  and  practiced 
it  successfully  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
when,  in  1861,  he  entered  the  army;  was 
promoted  repeatedly,  and  in  1864,  was  pro- 
moted from  colonel  to  brigadier^general  for 
"gallantry  in  the  battles  of  Winchester, 
Fisher's  Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,"  and  at  the 
close  of  the  war  to  that  of  brevet  major 
general.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1864,  from  Cmcinnati,  and  re-elected  in 
1866;  was  elected  governor  of  Ohio  in 
1867,  and  re-elected  in  1869.  He  declined 
to  receive  a  nomination  for  a  third  term, 
and  retired  to  private  life,  returning  to  the 
practice  of  law.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  in  1868,  from  Kenyon  College. 

[Written  in  1870,  previous  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency. — Ed.] 

WILLIAM  R.  HAYES, 

The  third  son  of  Rutherford  Hayes,  Sen., 
w^as  born  Dec.  6,  1804,  prepared  for  col- 
lege under  the  instruction  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Hallock,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  the  year 
1825.  He  took  a  high  stand  in  his  class. 
Closing  the  three  years  of  his  legal  pre- 
paratory studies  at  the  law  school  in  New 
Haven,  under  the  care  of  Judge  Dagget, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an 
office  in  East  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  1828; 
was  married  to  Miss  Trowbridge,  of  New 
Haven,  in  October,  1830.  He  is  said  to 
have  had  a  fine  voice,  and  to  have  been  a 
successful  pleader.  in  his  will  he  left 
$1,000  for  the  academy  at  West  Brattle- 
boro. 

He,  with  two  other  professional  men, 
his  daily  associates,  Mr.  Elliot,  of  his  own 
profession,  and  Dr.  Dickerman,  were 
among  the  subjects  of  the  revival  of  1832. 
He  became  thereafter  an  earnest,  active 


Christian,  and  was  restrained  from  prepar- 
ing himself  for  the  gospel  ministry  by 
failing  health.  Skillful  physicians  advised 
him  to  seek  a  milder  climate.  In  1836,  he 
relinquished  the  practice  of  law,  and 
moved  to  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies. 
His  health  was  gradually  restored,  and  he 
then  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  engaged  in 
prosperous  mercantile  pursuits,  and  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  U.  S.  Consul  for  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes.  He  engaged  himself 
heartily  in  the  support  of  temperance  and 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He  organized 
societies  in  his  new  home,  and  wrote  and 
labored  successfully  for  the  promotion  of 
these  reforms. 

Quoting  from  Dr.  Bacon,  of  New  Haven, 
"He  was  known  and  honored  there  and 
at  home  as  a  business  man  of  eminent 
skill,  courtesy  and  probity,  and  a  Christian 
gentleman,  ready  for  every  good  word  and 
work." 

His  life  was  suddenly  terminated  by  a 
malignant  erysipelas  July  13,  1852. 

Of  the  daughters  of  Rutherford  Hayes, 
Sen.,  the  oldest  one,  Polly,  married  Mr. 
John  Noyes,  who  became  a  man  of  note. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class 
of  1779,  taught  in  Chesterfield  Academy, 
N.  H.,  preached  the  gospel,  became  a 
merchant,  and  represented  the  southern 
district  of  Vermont  in  Congress.  They 
were  the  grand-parents  of  Larkin  G.  Mead, 
the  sculptor. 

Belinda  married  the  Hon.  Samuel  Elliot, 
of  Brattleboro.  Clarissa  married  Ayer 
Moody,  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
a  man  of  influence.  She  is  one  of  the 
only  two  members  of  the  family  now  liv- 
ing, being  in  her  80th  year,  ripening  into 
a  gentle  and  beautiful  old  age  in  Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Sarah,  now  (1870,)  living  in  Chesterfield, 
Mass. ,  married  Dyer  Bancroft,  a  graduate 
of  Williams  College.  He  practiced  law 
many  years  in  Chesterfield.  Mass. 

HON.    LEMUEL  WHITNEY, 

One  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time,  in  this 
town,  was  by  trade  a  silversmith.  He 
was  born  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1764, 
and  came  to  Vermont  in  1785.  The  first 
years  of  his  reside"nce  in  this  State  were 
passed  at  Newfane,  where  he  held  the 
office  of  sherijff. 
It  was  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  execute 
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the  law  which  made  it  discretionary  with 
the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  how  many 
lashes  should  be  applied  to  the  naked  skin 
of  the  convicted  transgressor  of  Vermont 
laws.  Another  barbarous  act  required  of  ! 
the  sheriff,  was  to  brand  some  culprits  with 
a  hot  iron,  sometimes  the  letter  R  upon 
the  hand  or  forehead,  to  signify  rogue. 
Once  during  his  term  of  othce,  as  he  in- 
formed us,  he  was  ordered  by  the  court  to 
whip  a  woman,  at  the  public  whipping 
post,  for  passing  counterfeit  money.  The 
shoulders  and  upper  part  of  her  person 
was  completely  stripped  of  clothing,  that 
the  naked  skin  might  be  exposed  to  the 
lash.  Under  this  severe  trial  of  his  gal- 
lantry the  lashes,  especially  two  out  of 
three,  fell  so  lightly,  she  could  be  hardly 
conscious  of  receiving  any,  but  the  third 
lash,  that  being  a  gentle  reminder  that 
women  were,  by  law,  entitled  to  "their 
thirds." 

He  removed  from  Newfane  Hill  to  Brat- 
tleboro  East  village  in  1790,  occupying, 
at  first,  a  low,  unfinished  house,  which 
stood  where  now  (18G9)  stands  the  Revere 
House  on  Main  street.  The  next  year  he 
bought  about  an  acre  of  land  in  the  north 
part  of  Main  street,  and  built  a  small 
house  containing  but  two  rooms,  where 
now  stands  the  elegant  mansion  of  Chas. 
F.  Thompson,  Esq.  Alterations  and  ad- 
ditions upon  his  house  were  made'  at 
times,  until  his  place  was  at  one  time  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable  one  in  this 
village.  Here  he  lived  nearly  60  years, 
and  died  April  4,  1847. 

He  was  town  representative  10  years; 
from  1801  to  '24,  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court;  1801  to  '20,  clerk  of  the  county; 
1817  to  '28.  judge  of  probate;  1790  to 
1847,  justice  of  the  peace. 

From  personal  observation,  during  the 
last  18  years  of  his  life,  we  noticed  as  a 
utilitarian  or  economist  he  was  a  worthy 
disciple  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  retentive 
in  memory,  frank,  free  and  fearless  in  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments,  of  prompt- 
ness and  fidelity  to  his  engagements, 
patriotic,  but  decidedly  opposed  to 
wasting  powder  in  firing  guns  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  In  theology  a  Unita- 
rian; in  politics,  a  whig  to  the  back-bone, 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  Henry  Clay. 

He  was,  as  compared  with  most  men, 


of  gigantic  stature,  and  his  dignified 
presence,  with  a  good  understanding  /of 
parliamentary  rules,  well  qualified  him  to 
preside  at  public  meetings. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  recall  that  sunny 
day  of  his  long  life  among  us.  in  the 
Slimmer  of  1840,  when  the  oak  grove  in 
the  rear  of  Col.  Joseph  Goodhue's  resi- 
dence was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Daniel  Webster,  who  there  gave  a  short 
address  to  the  people  of  this  place.  The 
long  cavalcade  of  citizens  for  escort 
duty,  the  expression  upon  each  face,  the 
elastic  step  of  youth  and  age,  with  other 
indications,  told  us  Brattleboro  was  proud 
that  da3^ 

Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  whigs  fare- 
well, for,  since  Ihe  election  of  John  Q. 
Adams,  in  1824.  they  had,  up  to  this  time, 
been  unsuccessful  in  every  presidential 
contest. 

The  great  political  revival  of  this  year 
was  of  such  a  character  as  heralded  .suc- 
cess. The  political  prospect  not  only 
gave  great  pleasure  to  our  venerable 
friend,  but  also  to  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  in  this  town.  All  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate the  privilege  of  seeing  this  oracle 
of  the  party,  whose  fame  had  gone  around 
Ihe  globe, — ^that  great  Daniel,  who.  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  had  shut  the  lion's 
mouth  as  it  was  about  to  close  upon  the 
blood-bought  constitution  of  1787. 

Of  all  the  men  that  we  saw  standing 
there  to  greet  the  nation's  orator,  none 
did  so  impress  us  as  the  venerable  judge 
with  silvered  hair.  The  companions  of 
his  early  life,  with  two  ge'neration>.  he 
had  seen  pass  on  to  the  silent  land,  leaving 
him  to  exp(n-ience 
"The  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age. 
To  view  each  loved  one  lilotted  from  life's  paire." 

But  youth  or  early  manhood  could  show 
no  greater  interest  in  the  events  of  the 
day. 

When  Mr.  Webster  was  seated  uj>on 
the  platform  erected  in  the  grove,  Judge 
Whitney  instantly  threw  off  his  hat,  and 
renewed  vigor  came  to  that  time-worn 
frame  and  face,  as, with  clear,  untrcmbling 
voice,  he  loudly  exclaimed:  "  Latfus  and 
Oentknien :  The  Dcfnuhr  of  tJu  Con.-<tifu- 
tion.'' 

It  was  enough.  Surely  nothing  could 
be  said  more  fitting  the  occasion.  As 
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died  away  the  cheers  of  the  multitude, 
the  sound  of  cannon  and  strains  of  music, 
we  felt,  though  all  these  demonstrations 
might  be  proper  from  our  citizens  in 
deference  to  this  distinguished  visitor, 
Judge  Whitney,  in  the  use  of  those  last 
live  words,  had  paid  Mr.  Webster  the 
highest  compliment  of  them  ail. 

REV.  ALONZO  CHURCH,  D.  D., 

was  born  in  the  town  of  West  Brattleboro, 
April  9,  1793.  He  was  son  of  one  and 
grandson  of  another,  who,  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  had  done  the  State  service. 
His  boyhood  and  youtli  were  spent  upon  a 
small  farm,  which  his  father  had  settled 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  where  he 
learned  those  lessons  of  self  denial  and 
acquired  that  stern  integrity  which  served 
in  after  life  to  render  him  eminently  use- 
ful. His  active  mind  could  not  long 
brook  the  monotony  of  a  farmer's  life; 
at  an  early  age  he  entered  Middlebury 
college,  supporting  himself  during  his 
college  course  by  teaching  in  the  winter. 

He  graduated  in  the  class  of   and  soon 

after  receiving  his  degree  his  health  fail- 
ing, lie  emigrated  to  Georgia. 

A  stranger  in  a  distant  state,  the  singular 
purity  of  his  life  and  his  earnest  devotion 
to  his  chosen  profession,  soon  gained  for 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  those 
among  whom  he  had  cast  his  lot. 

The  classical  school  which,  as.  early  as 
1818,  he  established  in  Putnam,  soon  be- 
came famous,  and  pupils  were  attached  to 
it  from  all  the  adjoining  counties  of  the 
State.  His  fame  as  a  teacher  was  estab- 
lished on  a  firm  basis  before  he  had 
reached  mature  manhood.  In  a  country 
which  at  the  time  was  the  outpost  of  civ- 
ilization, unaided  and  alone,  he  built  up 
and  maintained  a  school  of  which  older 
states  might  have  been  proud ;  began  that 
labor  in  the  cause  of  education,  which 
ended  only  with  his  long  life. 

Married  at  an  early  age  to  a  fair  pupil — 
both  sexes  were  under  his  tuition — he 
identified  himself  at  once  with  the  people 
of  his  adopted  State. 

Sincerely  pious  from  his  boyhood,  he 
allied  himself  with  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Georgia  was  ordained  a  minister  of  that 
denomination.  Deriving  from  his  profes- 
sion an  income  suflicient  for  his  modest 


wants,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry^ 
without  salary,  supplying  the  pulpit  of 
those  poor  churches  whose  members  were 
unable  to  provide  themselves  with  a  pastor. 
His  labors  as  a  preacher  were  not  less 
earnest  than  as  a  teacher,  and  his  success 
was  best  attested  by  the  devotion  shown 
him  by  his  humble  congregation. 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  a: 
subordinate  position.  His  talents  and  zeal 
and  the  skill  find  prudence  he  manifested 
in  teaching  and  in  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  youth,  soon  made  him  widely 
known,  and  in  the  year  1819,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  mathematics  and- 
astronomy  in  Franklin  college,  an  institu- 
tion which  had  been  endowed  by  the  State 
of  Georgia  as  early  as  1789.  This  necessi- 
tated a  change  of  residence — the  last  he 
ever  made.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 
lived  in  the  town  of  Athens,  --among  the 
foothills  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  there  be- 
side the  Oconee  sleeps  his  last  sleep. 

For  ten  years  the  young  professor  filled 
his  post  so  acceptably  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  Waddell,  the  president  of  the  college, 
he  was  unanimouslj^  chosen  his  successor, 
which  position  he  filled  for  thirty  years, 
and  finally,  when  broken  by  the  long  labor 
of  life,  he  resigned  to  other  hands  his 
post  of  honor  and  of  toil. 

The  regret  and  affection  of  'all  went 
with  the  faithful  teacher  to  the  modest 
home  Avhich  he  had  prepared  for  his  old 
age,  near  the  town  which  had  so  long 
known  liim  as  its  ablest,  purest  and  most 
influential  citizen,  and  his  best  eulogy  is 
to  be  found  in  the  devotion  which  even 
now  his  former  pupils  sliow  for  the  mem- 
ory of  their  teacher. 

Among  those  who  received  at  his  hands 
instruction  are  many  of  Georgia's  most 
distinguished  sons.  Two  of  his  pupils 
are  now  United  States  Senators.  A.  H. 
Stevens  was  among  his  scholars,  and  dur- 
ing his  collegiate  career  was  an  inmate  of 
his  family.  Numbers  of  Georgia's  best 
and  oldest  men  have  acknowledged  their 
indebtedness  to  the  wise  and  good  man 
who  directed  their  education.  He  was  the 
friend  and  associate  of  Crawford  and 
Bowen,  of  Calhoun  and  Preston  and  Mc 
Duffie,  and,  although  his  pursuits  were 
different,  he  was  a  peer  among  them. 

The  fitness  of  the  man  for  an  instructor 
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of  the  young  was  acknowledged  by  all 
who  knew  him.  While  courteous  and 
kind  to  such  a  degree  as  justly  to  entitle 
him  to  the  appellation  given  him,  "the 
Chesterfield  of  Georgia,"  upon  occasion  he 
could  be  firm  and  decided. 

His  sense  of  justice  was  so  strong  that 
he  was  never  accused  of  partial  or  preju- 
diced action. 

In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was 
ever  kind,  while  his  charity  covered  the 
follies  of  youth  with  its  mantle;  and,  best 
of  all,  he  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a 
pure,  earnest  and  consistent  Christian. 
With  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  his  pecu- 
liar fitness  for  the  work,  he  adopted  teach- 
ing as  his  profession,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  he  devoted  his  life  and 
energies  to  that  pursuit. 

He  loved  with  the  attachments  and 
strength  of  his  manhood  the  home  and 
state  of  his  adoption,  but  never  ceased  to 
remember  the  land  of  his  nativity.  In 
the  sunny  clime  which  he  chose  for  his 
life-long  home,  his  heart  turned  often  to 
the  green  hills  among  which  his  boyhood 
was  spent,  and  the  friends  of  his  youth 
were  never  forgotten. 

His  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and,  though 
there  may  on  its  alumni  be  names  more 
widely  known  to  fame,  there  is  not  one 
whose  life  has  reflected  more  honor  upon 
her  teaching. 

To  him  Georgia  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. To  him  more  than  to  any  other  is 
due  the  intellectual  developement  of  her 
citizens  and  the  silent  influence  of  his 
teaching. 

Dr.  Church  died  May  18,  18G2,  aged  69. 

Vermont  may  proudly  claim  him  as  one 

of  her  purest  and  noblest  sons . 

[Furnished  by  a  Descendent,  Wm.  Henry  Wells^  of 
N.  F.] 

THE  REV.   WILLIAM  WELLS,   D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Wells,  D.  D.,  first  min- 
ister of  the  church  of  the  East  Village  of 
Brattleboro,  was  born  at  Biggleswade  in 
Bedfordshire,  England,  in  1744.  He  was 
the  only  son  of  Richard  Wells,  who  was 
also  the  only  son  of  Richard  Wells.  His 
father  and  mother  both  dying  in  his  child- 
hood, he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle, 
Ebenezer  Casterson,  as  his  own  son. 

His  thoughts  were  earl}'-  turned  to  the 
ministry,  for  which  he  was  prepared  in  tlie 


Dissenting  college  at  Daventry,  and  he 
was  encouraged  and  assisted  in  his  pur- 
pose by  John  Howard,  the  celebrated  phi- 
lanthropist, an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
his  uncle  Ebenezer,  after  whom  he  named 
one  of  his  sons,  long  a  resident  of  this 
town.  Another  son  Avas  named  after 
Howard. 

In  tlie  year  1770,  lie  was  invited  to  preach 
at  Bromsgrove,  where  he  was  afterward 
settled  as  a  minister  of  a  Dissenting  con- 
gregation, a  ministry  in  which  he  contin- 
ued to  officiate  during  his  residence  in 
England. 

In  January,  1771,  he  married  Jane  Han- 
cox,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Hancox  of 
the  neighboring  town  of  Dudley,  who  pos- 
sessed what  was  considered  at  that  time  a 
handsome  fortune.  Mr.  Hancox  had  been 
destined  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished church,  and  to  hold  the  living  of 
Kidderminster, which  was  in  the  gift  of  his 
grandfather.  Even  as  a  boy,  however,  he 
had  formed  opinions  in  favor  of  non-con- 
formity, and  finally  declined  to  accept  the 
living  (of  £800  a  year),  although  his  grand- 
father declared  his  intention  of  disinherit- 
ing him  in  such  a  case,  of  his  claims  as 
eldest  son,  a  threat  which  he  carried  out 
for  a  time,  but  relented  in  his  last  illness. 
Mr.  Hancox  was  admired  for  his  power  of 
pathos  in  the  pulpit,  but  was  in  the  habit 
of  sajing  he  should  do  injustice  to  his 
people  if,  while  he  attempted  to  move 
their  passions,  he  neglected  to  inform  their 
minds.  He  appears  to  have  het'ii.  as  one 
might  expect,  a  champion  of  freedom, 
whom  anything  like  the  appearance  of 
oppression  roused  to  a  noble  wrath. 

A  letter  is  extant  from  a  friend  (»f  the 
lady,  a  clergyman,  from  which  we  take  an 
example  of  letter  writing  a  century  ago: 

"I  acknowledge  I  was  not  quite  ignor- 
ant of  Mr.  Wells's  attachment  l)efore  I 
received  j^our  favor,  and  1  am  coiitideiit  it 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  reasonable.  I  d<>  not 
wonder  that  a  man  of  his  taste  sluuiid 
soon  be  convinced  that  the  half  had  not 
been  told  him.  Kindred  minds  soon  at- 
tract each  other,  and  we  who  know  both 
have  often  tliought  and  said  thai  if  any 
two  minds  were  cast  in  tlie  sune  mold 
they  were  yours  and  his.  And  really,  my 
dear  Miss  Jane,  as  to  ^U.  Wells,  mere 
justice  obliges  me  to  say  that  I  never 
knew  a  man  better  formed  by  nature  and 
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grace  for  being  liappy  and  making  others 
so  who  are  most  nearly  connected  with 
him.  His  natural  temper  4S  excellent, 
sedate  and  even,  always  easy  and  cheerful, 
inclined  to  think  well  of  and  be  pleased 
with  everybody  and  everything  that  is 
tolerable,  obliging,  tender  and  affectionate, 
yet  active,  manly  and  prudent,  remark- 
ably free  from  caprice  and  affectation  and 
every  turbulent  passion. 

And  to  these  human  attributes,  valuable 
as  they  are,  divine  grace  has  added,  what 
you  still  more  highly  prize,  a  rational  and 
warm  piety.  This,  you  will  think,  is 
sajdng  a  great  deal;  but  really.  Miss  Jane, 
I  cannot  in  conscience  say  less.  This  is 
the  light  in  which  his  character  appears  to 
me.  This  is  the  character  his  tutor  and 
his  most  intimate  friends  universally  give 
him."  *    *  * 

In  the  summer  or  fall  of  1782,  as  we 
learn  from  a  memoir  written  by  his  son 
Hancox,  a  companion  of  his  voyage,  Mr. 
Wells  determined  to  remove  with  his 
family  to  the  United  States ;  before  leaving 
England,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  take  his  family  to  a  slave  state, 
and  would  not  establish  himself  in  the 
wilderness.  For  many  years  he  had  taken 
a  warm  interest  in  the  country,  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  decided- 
ly on  the  side  of  the  colonies.  The  state 
of  the  political  world  in  1792  was  gloomy. 
The  French  Revolution  caused  fear  and 
great  excitement  in  England.  The  Bir- 
mingham riots  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  1791.  Several  dissenting  meeting- 
houses and  a  number  of  houses  belonging 
to  opulent  dissenters  were  destroyed  and 
openly  plundered  by  a  brutal  mob,  and  all 
this  was  done  with  the  almost  open  ap- 
proval of  the  High  Church  party.  The 
watch-word  of  the  mob  was  "Church  and 
King,"  and  the  dissenters  felt  that  they 
were  frowned  on  by  the  government,  and 
not  protected  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
by  the  civil  authorities,  against  a  mob 
who  were  too  ready  to  svippose  that  their 
excesses  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least, 
agreeable  to  their  superiors. 

Birmingham  was  only  tlih-teen  miles 
from  my  father's  house  at  Bowenheath, 
his  meeting-house  was  at  Bromsgrove,  two 
miles  off.  The  destruction  of  the  meeting- 
house was  openly  threatened.  He  feared 
at  one  time  that  his  house  was  in  danger, 


and  he  removed  some  of  his  most  valuable 
goods.  All  sorts  of  absurd  reports  were 
circulated  respecting  the  dissenters.  Men 
of  the  most  blameless  and  benevolent 
characters  were  suspected  of  forming 
secretly  the  most  wicked  and  despicable 
conspiracies.  These  were  some  of  the 
circumstances  that  determined  my  father 
to  quit  his  native  country  and  remove  to 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  what  is  said  above  of  Dr. 
Wells's  attitude  during  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  his  life  as  an  English  dissenting 
minister,  we  quote  from  a  sketch  of  his 
life  written  by  his  son,  William  Wells, 
Esq.,  for  Dr.  Sprague's  Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,  Yol.  viii,  p.  257. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  move- 
ments which  preceded  the  American  Rev- 
olution, he  took  a  strong  interest  in  favor 
of  the  colonies.  He  exerted  himself,  with 
Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Wren  of  Portsmouth,  &c., 
in  collecting  subscriptions  for  the  relief  of 
the  American  prisoners.  When  Mr.  Lau- 
rens, upon  his  liberation  from  the  Tower, 
passed  through  Bromsgrove,  on  his  way 
to  Bristol,  he  inquired  for  Mr.  Wells, 
stating  that  he  wished  to  return  his  own 
and  his  country's  thanks  to  him  for  this 
service. 

My  father's  health  had  been  affected  by 
his  residence  in  the  town,  and  he  removed 
to  a  hamlet  distant  about  two  miles,  where 
he  cultivated  a  small  farm.  This  was  an 
occupation  which  he  well  understood,  and 
in  which  he  much  delighted.  He  had  in 
his  house  several  boys  from  respectable 
dissenting  families,  some  of  whom  be- 
came attached  friends. 

Notwithstanding  these  laborious  avoca- 
tions, no  one  thought  his  people  or  study 
neglected.  He  commonly  rose  at  4  o'clock, 
and  in  the  tardy  mornings  of  an  English 
winter  his  candle  might  be  seen  three 
hours  before  daylight.  At  the  academy 
and  in  early  life,  he  was  a  hard  student, 
and,  though  he  never  claimed  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  learned  man,  he  had  read  much 
and  carefully.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  when 
I  state  that  at  that  time  the  education  of 
dissenting  ministers,  under  Dr.  Doddridge 
and  others,  his  contemporaries  and  suc- 
cessors, was  far  superior  to  that  common- 
ly acquired- at  the  universities. 

My  father  was  always  a  student.  He 
had  in  England  a  very  good  library,  and 
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to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  his  study 
was  his  resort  when  leisure  allowed. 

His  memory  was  tenacious.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
that  of  the  Reformation,  and  especially  of 
the  Puritans  and  Dissenters.  He  had  in 
his  library  manj^  of  the  best  writers  belong- 
ing to  the  established  church.  Burnet, 
Tillotson  and  Clarke  were  his  favorites. 
No  man  was  less  of  a  bigot,  but  the  idea 
of  submission  to  articles  of  faith  he  never 
could  endure." 

During  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox, 
contrary  to  the  prevailing  popular  preju- 
dice, he  inoculated  his  children.  The 
operation  succeeding,  he  was  beset  with 
requests  to  inoculate  others,  which  he 
complied  with  as  respects  some  of  his 
poor  neighbors,  who  could  not  afford  to 
pay  doctors'  bills.  He  carried  tlirougli  the 
disease  1300  persons,  a  work  which  occu- 
pied much  of  his  time- during  two  years. 
An  eminent  plij^sician  at  Worcester,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate,  used  to  call  him 
in  jest  " Brother  Doctor." 

At  the  time  of  the  Birmingham  riots, 
and  the  destruction  of  Dr.  Priestley's 
church  and  residence,  Mr.  Wells's  house 
and  church  were  also  threatened,  and  this 
persecution  decided  him  to  emigrate  to 
America. 

In  January,  1793,  he  wrote  to  his  son : 
"We  design  to  land  at  or  near  Boston, 
and  where  we  shall  pitch  our  tent  it  is  hard 
to  say.  *  *  *  I  have,  as  may  be  supposed, 
a  good  opinion  of  America,  but  yet  my 
expectations  are  not  raised  unreasonably 
high.  I  know,  like  every  other  land  in 
this  world,  it  must  be  subject  to  affliction, 
disappointment,  pain  and  death.  But  let 
it  be  remembered,  also,  that  there  is  the 
same  kind  Providence  to  attend  us  there 
as  here,  and  as  to  government,  liberty  and 
the  prospect  of  getting  a  comfortable  live- 
lihood. I  think  the  advantage  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Dr.  Wells  set  sail  from  Bristol  jVIay  8, 
1793,— the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  being 
towed  down  the  Avon  by  several  boats  to 
get  it  through  at  high  water, — and  after  a 
passage  of  32  days  cast  anchor  in  Boston 
harbor. 

Eight  children  came  over  with  their 
parents,  William  and  Jane  W ells,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  William,  his 
eldest  son,  who  spent  two  years  at  Har- 


vard college,  where  he  was  afterward 
tutor,  and  subsequently  tlie  head  of  tljfe 
publishing  hou.se  of  Wells  tfc  Lilly,  in  Bo.s- 
ton,— among  the  publications  of  which 
house  may  be  mentioned  Griesbach's  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  at  the  time  an  extra- 
ordinary enterprise  for  America,  and  which 
was  revised  and  carried  through  the  press 
by  Mr.  Wells's  own  .supervision;  James 
Hancox,  long  a  successful  mercliant 
in  Hartford;  and  Ebenezer  Castersou, 
who  married  ]\Iary  Chester  of  Weth- 
ersfield,  continued  to  reside  in  Brattleb(jro 
from  his  commg  over  with  the  family  in 
1793,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  until  his  death 
in  1850.  He  was  universally  esteemed  as 
a  man  of  modest,  straight-forward  and 
generous  character,  and  Avas  twice  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  town  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  eight  children 
were  all  living  in  1834,  41  years  after  the 
voyage  (the  first  death  was  that  of  his 
youngest  son,  John  Howard,  in  1844,  aged 
60),  and  met  to  welcome  their  oldest  sister, 
Mrs.  Martha  Freme,  when,  after  marriage 
and  widowhood  in  England,  she  returned, 
shortly  after  the  death'  of  her  father,  to 
settle  in  Brattleboro.  The  remarkal)le 
character  of  this  lady,  the  generous  hospi- 
tality which  her  means  enabled  her  to 
exercise,  and  her  tragic  end,  when  the 
mansion  house  in  which  she  lived,  and 
which  had  been  her  father's  before  her, 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Max,  1849.  are 
still  well  remembered  in  tlic  town. 

Dr.  Wells  had  for  a  long  time  taken 
great  interest  in  the  histoiy  of  Ni'W  En- 
gland, and  had  corresponded  on  that  sub- 
ject with  the  Rev.  Dr.  ^Mor.se  of  Charle.s- 
town,  historian  and  geographer,  and  father 
of  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph.  After 
visiting  Dr.  3Iorse  for  a  few  days,  he  went 
to  a  house  which  the  fornu-r  had  taken  for 
him  in  .Medford.  With  his  ddcsl  x.n. 
William,  he  made  a  carriagi'  tour  through 
Connecticut  to  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys,  to  inspect  his  adojitcd  counlry. 
and  went  as  far  as  Ihc  Whitcstown  coun- 
try, now  called  Clinton,  where  he  made  a 
stay  with  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland.  mi»ion- 
ary  to  the  Indians,  and  t'alhcr  of  John 
Thornton  Kirkland,  afterward  i^resideut 
of  Harvard  co liege. 

The  next  year  he  purchased  a  fiirm  of 
400  acres  in  Jirattleboro.  to  which  he  re- 
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moved  his  family  by  sleighing.  He  wished 
to  settle  where  he  could  occupj^  a  farm 
and  be  useful  in  preaching.  In  Brattle- 
boro  he  found  both. 

For  some  time  the  family  felt  severel}^ 
the  difficulties  and  discouragements .  of 
their  situation.  He  was  invited  to  become 
the  pastor  of  the  society,  but  declined, 
feeling  that  he  would  be  more  indepen- 
dent as  a  preacher  than  if,  he  were  formal- 
ly settled.  He,  however,  acted  as  minister, 
and  accepted  the  remuneration  voted  him 
by  the  town,  by  which  he  was  annually 
chosen  for  about  20  years. 

At  that  time  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation was  extremely  mixed,  and  the  tone 
of  manners  rough  (notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  some  educated  and  elegant 
families),  and  the  moral  and  religious 
character  of  the  people  as  a  whole  much 
below  that  which  he  had  left  in  England. 

When  he  first  preached,  the  young  men 
of  the  village  were  accustomed  to  pass  the 
hour  of  service  in  amusing  themselves 
under  the  trees,  while  the  young  women 
would  wander  from  pew  to  pew  during 
the  exercises.  Dr.  Wells  made  no  com- 
ment whatever  on  these  liberties,  but  went 
on  in  his  duties  with  the  courtesj^  that  was 
characteristic  of  him.  In  three  years  time 
the  congregation  had  become  remarkable 
for  order  and  attention.  The  misrepresen- 
tation and  prejudice  which  he  encountered 
he  overcame  by  quiet  wisdom  and  by  the 
influence  of  a  pure  life.  His  salary,  which 
was  never  regularly  paid,  was  £80  (about 
$260)  of  continental  currency. 

After  this  time,  he  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  East  village  people,  who  had 
always  been  his  best  parislii oners,  built  for 
him  the  first  meeting-house  in  that  village, 
where  he  preached  for  some  years.  He 
went  to  England  on  a  visit  in  1818,  and 
while  abroad  received  very  unexpectedly 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
Harvard  university. 

Dr.  Wells,  although  the  least  controver- 
sial of  men,  was  affected  by  the  Unitarian 
controversy,  which  began  with  an  article 
in  the  "Panoplist"  in  1815, — a  popular 
periodical  of  the  Calvinistic  sect, — whicli 
article  was  answered  by  Dr.  Channing. 

Suspicions  of  his  theological  soundness 
were  entertained  by  the  neighboring 
clergy.    He  thought  proper  to  deliver  an 


address  to  his  people,  on  the  Sabbath  of 
the  first  communion,  in  the  new  meeting- 
house at  the  East  village,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  sentiments  and  opinions  in 
regard  to  doctrines.  His  address  was 
highly  satisfactory^  to  his  people. 

During  his  absence  in  England,  how- 
ever, in  consequence  of  intrigues  arising 
from  these  doctrinal  disputes.  Dr.  Wells 
having  left  his  parish  free  to  choose  anoth- 
er minister,  a  young  man  was  settled  in 
his  stead  by  the  agency  of  some  managing 
persons.  Dr.  Wells,  by  the  exercise  of 
great  prudence  and  Christian  charity, 
checked  those  who  were  disposed  to  be^ 
indignant  on  his  account,  and  filled  the 
pulpit  without  remuneration  during  the 
illness  of  his  successor,  continuing  to  the 
end  of  his  life  in  peace  and  friendship 
with  his  people.  His  own  religious  opin- 
ions were  what  are  called  Arian,  but  he 
considered  all  doctrinal  differences  of 
trifling  consequence  in  comparison  witb_ 
purity  of  life. 

An  admirable  anecdote  is  told  of  this 
indifference  to  theological  speculations  in 
"  Sprague's  Annals": 

' '  In  those  days,  when  every  minister's 
house  was  regarded  as  an  inn  or  refectory 
by  every  other  minister,  whether  known, 
or  unknown,  who  wanted  rest  or  refresh- 
ment, a  young  man  called  upon  him  and, 
soon  after  the  introduction,  a  dialogue 
ensued  much  like  the  following : 

Stranger — "Are  there  any  heresies  among 
you?" 

Dr.  W. — "I  know  not  whether  I  under- 
stand the  drift  of  your  question." 

Stranger — "I  wish  to  inquire,  Sir,  wheth- 
er there  be  any  Armenians,  Socinians.  or 
Universalists  among  you?" 

Dr.  W. — "Oh,  Sir,  there  are  worse  here- 
tics than  an3^  of  these." 

Stranger — "My  dear  Sir.  what  can  lie- 
worse?" 

Dr.  W. — "Why,  there  are  some  who 
get  drunk,  and  some  who  quarrel  with 
their  families,  or  their  neighbors,  and 
some  who  will  not  pay  their  debts  when 
they  might  do  it,  and  some  who  are  very 
profane.  Such  men  I  think  far  worse 
heretics  than  those  for  wliom  you  in- 
quire." 

Dr.  Wells  is  described  by  all  who  have 
seen  him  as  of  a  very  noble  person,  unit- 
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ing  dignity  and  sweetness  in  a  remarkal)le 
degree.  He  was  6  feet  in  height,  well 
made  and  very  erect.  He  is  the  subject  of 
one  of  Stewart's  finest  portraits, — present- 
ing a  countenance  of  such  benevolent 
radiance  as  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  He 
commonly  wore  a  black  velvet  cap  over 
his  flowing  white  locks,  which  gave  him  a 
priestly  and  patriarchal  appearance. 

While  he  was  visiting  England,  it  was 
currently  reported  among  the  populace, 
anxious  in  respect  to  Catholic  aggressions, 
that  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  making  a 
journey  through  Great  Britain.  Children 
who  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  even 
babies,  w^ould  manifest  a  desire  to  sit  on 
his  knee,  and  the  elder  ones  would  sit  to 
look  at  and  listen  to  him.  This  regard  of 
children  he  valued  highly. 

Even  at  the  age  of  80  years  he  would 
read  for  two  hours  in  the  evening,  holding 
his  lamp.  His  temper,  though  ardent  by 
nature,  was  chastened  by  gravity  and 
seriousness ;  and  he  is  described  as  abound- 
ing in  the  thoughts  which  might  serve  to 
mitigate  trouble,  and  as  having  an  especial 
faculty  in  prayer.  He  died  in  peace  of 
mind,  Dec.  9,  1827. 

[From  the  Obituary  Notice,  loritten  by  Hon.  James 
Elliot,  in  the  Brattleboro  Messenger,  Dec.  14,  1827.] 
"Although  his  mind  was  stored  with 
those  rich  treasures  of  theological  informa- 
tion which  are  the  products  of  a  long  and 
studious  life,  he  had  none  of  the  pride  or 
pomp  of  education;  and,  although  he  was 
blessed  with  ample  powers  of  argument, 
he  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  expatiate  in 
the  thorny  tracts  of  controvers.y,  believing 
that  he  could  better  serve  the  great  cause 
of  truth  and  piety  by  preaching  Christ 
and  Him  crucified,  by  plain  and  practical 
illustrations  of  the  pure  morality  and  per- 
fect purity  of  the  Christian  system.  Sus- 
taining through  life  the  reputation  of 
liberal  principles  and  comprehensive  views, 
he  was  not  understood  to  adopt,  in  all  their 
amplitude,  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any 
of  the  contending  sects  that  occupy  the 
extreme  points  of  the  vast  field  of  relig- 
ious contemplation.  Wliile  his  capacious 
mind  embraced  in  its  benevolent  wishes, 
and  in  its  fervent  aspii-ations,  the  Avhole 
family  of  man,  he  acknowledged  no  human 
master  of  the  human  mind,  and  still  less 
did  he  presume  to  mark  out  the  limits  of 
either  the  power,  the  justice,  or  the  mercy 


of  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  / 
The  daily  beauty  and  moral  elevation  of 
his  character  were  of  course  more  peculiar- 
ly obvious  to  his  family,  his  intimate 
friends,  and  the  circle  of  his  neighborhood. 
But  he  had  a  name  and  a  praise  in  many 
of  the  congregations  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  To  the  church  he  was  a  shining 
light,  and  to  the  world  a  bright  example. 
It  is  known  that  many  able  and  candid 
men  of  different  denominations  regarded 
him  as  combining,  with  a  degree  very  \m- 
usual  in  this  late  age  of  the  world,  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal, 
with  the  paternal  simplicity  of  the  apos- 
tolic character." 

DEDICATION. 

TO  JOSEPH  STEEN,  ESQ.. 

THE  ELDEST  NATIVE  CITIZEN  (1878)  OF  THE 
MOST  IMPORTANT  AND  POPULOUS  LOCAL- 
ITY IN  THE    TOWN    OF    BKATTLEIJORO — 

THE  East  Village — where,  1o4  years 

AGO,    WAS  MADE  THE  FIRST  FOOT-PRINT 

OF  Anglo  Saxon  civilization  in  the 

State  of  Vermont. 

Not  only  are  we  grateful  for  his  long, 
useful  life  in  this  village— reMhing  beyond 
the  beginning  of  its  business  enterprise, 
and  nearly  covering  the  whok  period  of 
itii  growth  to  the  present  time— but  for  the 
aid  of  his  reicrdire  memory,  whereby  we  have 
been  able  to  re r ire,  restore  and  preserve  some 
■rapidly  vanisldng  pictures  of  the  past,  for 
the  present  generation  and  the  future  his- 
torian 

JOSEPH  STEEN,  ES(^ , 

though  a  native  of  Brattleboro.  is  of  En- 
glish parentage.  His  great -great-graud- 
father  emigrated  from  Holland  to  the 
North  of  England,  wlicrc  lie  settled  abcut 
the  year  1700. 

James  Steen,  fatluTof  Joseph,  was  born 
in  3Ialpos,  Cheshire  county,  six  inile^  from 
the  city  of  Chester.  Eng..  May  lH.  Km. 
He  was  a  landholder,  and  by  trade  a  li.Mi^e- 
builder.  In  Dec.,  nso.  he  marriecl  Eii/.a- 
beth  Wood,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city 
of  (Miester.  and  came  to  this  country  in 
17!).").  for  the  following  reasons:  In  171)8, 
political  troubles  caused  tlie  taxes  to  be  so 
much  upon  real  estate,  rent-  were  not 
enough  to  i>ay  them:  the  ••i>res-  g-uur" 
also  went  about  the  country,  enlisting  men 
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peacefully  if  they  could,  but  otherwise 
forcibly,  for  the  army  and  navy. 

James  Steen  sold  his  property,  receiving 
therefor  but  little  more  than  enough  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  his  removal  to  this 
■country.  On  recommendation  from  a  Mr. 
Nelson,  of  London,  to  Kirk  Booth,  Esq. , 
of  Boston, — whom  he  luckily  found  aboard 
of  the  ship  Galen  on  the  passage— he  ob- 
tained from  Mr.  Booth— who  was  ever 
after  his  friend — a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Rev.  Wm.  Wells,  D.  D.,  then  but  a 
short  time  settled  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  as 
their  onl}^  pastor. 

James  Steen  settled  in  this  village  in 
1795,  living  at  tirst  in  the  old  Dickerman 
house,  where  now  is  the  house  erected  by 
Chas.  Crosby,  and  now  (1878)  belonging  to 
the  estate  of  F.  Harris. 

James  Steen  built  the  house  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  his  son  Joseph,  who  was 
born  in  this  village,  March  3,  1797.  Joseph 
worked  at  house-building  with  his  father 
until  1814,  when  he  commenced  work  at 
the  printers'  trade,  under  Wm.  Fessenden. 
After  9  years'  employment  at  this  trade  as 
journeyman,  he  worked  on  contract  for 
Messrs.  Holbrook  &  Fessenden  until  1828. 
This  year  he  bought  of  Messrs.  Thomas  & 
Woodcock  the  right  to  their  pulp  dresser 
for  the  State  .of  New  York,  and  engaged 
tw^o  years  in  the  sale  of  them  and  putting 
them  in  operation  in  the  paper-mills  of 
that  State. 

The  familiar  form  of  this  gentleman, 
and  his  present,  quiet  operations  in  the 
book  and  stationery  business, — continued 
since  1830 — gives  no  idea  to  the  present 
generation — aside  from  the  business  afore- 
said— what  he  has  been,  or  what  he  has 
done  in  the  long  period  of  82  years  since 
his  birth  in  this  place.  The  generation 
now  passing  off  the  stage  of  life  have  ever 
considered  him  an  important  acquisition — 
a  tower  of  strength — to  any  cause  his 
honest  convictions  led  him  to  advocate, 
and  it  is  fortunate  for  this  community  that 
his  power  and  influence  has  been  so  gen- 
erally, if  not  invariably,  in  the  right 
direction.  He  has  really  been  a  strong 
man,  physically  and  mentally,  often  gen- 
erously exercising  these  attributes,  in  times 
of  adversity,  advantageously  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  less  fortunate  than  him- 
self.   From  his  aid  and  counsel  the  latter 


have  received  courage  and  inspiration  to 
face  the  ills  of  life. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1830,  he  bought 
of  George  H.  Peck  one  half  of  the  book- 
store and  bindery  business,  but  the  next 
year  dissolved  partnership  with  Peck,  and 
took  simply  the  book-store  and  stationary 
business  into  his  hands.  This  business  he 
has  ever  since  continued  up  to  the  present 
time. 

Though  8"J  years  of  age,  Mr.  Steen  has 
no  partner  in  his  business,  but  he  stands 
daily  behind  his  counter,  selling  goods  as 
he  has  for  nearly  half  a  century.  If  there 
is  another  instance  of  this  kind  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  it ;  the  annals  of  this 
place  cannot  furnish  a  parallel  case. 

During  his  mercantile  operations,  he 
published  11,000  Royal  octavo  Bibles,  1,500 
pages  each,  11,000  Enc.  j^f  Religious 
Knowledge,  1.500  pages  each,  2,000  school 
Bibles  and  1,000  pocket  Testaments.  In 
the  young  or  early  days  of  Mr.  Steen,  the 
publications  in  this  place  were  of  a  very 
different  character.  His  employer  pub- 
lished Webster's  spelling-book  and  several 
of  the  old  novels,  now  seldom  seen. 
Among  them  were  the  works  of  Jane 
Porter,  "Rasselas,"  by  Johnson,  &c. 

Printing  was  hard  work  in  those  days, 
being  done  by  hand  power  stimulated  by 
alcohol,  in  the  form  of  whiskey  black- 
strap, rum,  or  rye  gin.  For  being  a  soli- 
tary exception  in  a  total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  liquors,  Mr.  Steen  was 
ridiculed  by  his  fellow-workmen;  but  he 
has  lived  to  see  nearly  all  of  them  in. a 
drunkard's  grave.  Near  the  printing 
office'  was  a  whiskey  distillery,  constantly 
sending  into  the  atmosphere  a  delightful 
aroma,  while  the  old  presses  were  as  con- 
stantly sending  forth  into  the  same  atmos- 
phere, "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho," 
"  Scottish  Chiefs,"  "Alonzo  and  Melissa,'' 
"Democracy  Unveiled,"  "Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia," "Romance  of  the  Forest,"  &c. 
Though  fastened  with  ribs  of  oak  and  bands  of 
iron, 

Vain  were  the  efforts  of  Osgood  and  Gill 
To  confine  the  spirits  in  that  old  still. 

Out  they  would  come  at  all  times  and 
seasons  to  haunt  our  houses  and  mingle 
with  other  spirits  the  ghosts  of  old  war- 
riors, hobgoblins  and  youthful  dreams  of 
ethereal  beauty,  as  they  fell  like  .snow- 
i  flakes  from  the  press. 
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Thereby  was  an  air  of  rum  and  romance 
through  which  our  okl-time  friend  passed 
from  youth  to  manhood,  when  we  heard 
him,  in  a  public  lyceum,  declaim  against 
novel  reading;  and  in  1830,  he  was  fore- 
most in  organizing  a  temperance  society  in 
this  village.  The  self-reliant,  independent 
character  of  the  man  is  apparent  from  the 
foregoing,  and  it  is  also  so  in  every  period 
of  his  life  where  decisive  action  was  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Steen  has  evidently  made  some  ap- 
proach to  obeying  the  scriptural  command: 
"Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  to  that  which 
is  good. " 

He  read  Paine's  "Age  of  Reason,"  but 
could  not  become  an  infidel.  Over  60 
years  ago  he  joined  the  Congregational 
church  and  Sunday-school.  He  yet  re- 
mains the  eldest  member  of  those  institu- 
tions, attending  regularly  upon  the  exer- 
cises of  the  same  to  this  time  (1878). 

In  1838,  he  tried  democracy,  under  Van 
Buren's  administration,  and  for  a  short 
time  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  ' '  The 
Windham  County  Democrat,"  years  after- 
ward conducted  by  Geo.  W.  Nichols. 
This  experiment  worked  upon  him  as 
harmlessly  as  did  "Paine's  Age  of  Reason." 

In  1840,  he  was  editor  of  "The  Flail,"  a 
whig  campaign  paper,  which  had  a  circu- 
lation of  5000  copies  per  week.  This 
paper  was  published  by  Wm.  E.  Rytlier, 
now  of  Bernardston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Steen  has  seen  and  had  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  editors  and  proprie- 
tors of  all  the  old  newspapers  published 
here,  commencing  with  the  first  one,  The 
Federal  Galaxy,  by  Benjamin  Smead, 
first  published  1797;  Brattleboro  Reporter, 
by  Wm.  and  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  1806; 
Brattleboro  Messenger,  by  Alexander  C. 
Putnam,  succeeded  by  Geo.  W.  Nichols; 
The  Yeoman,  Simon  Ide;  Independent 
Inquirer,  Wm.  E.  Ryther,  1833;  Vermont 
Statesman,  O.  H.  Piatt;  Windham  County 
Democrat,  Geo.  W.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Steen  was  the  last  agent  appointed 
here  for  paying  pensions  to  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  of  1776,  having  continued  that 
duty  until  the  last  one  died. 

He  was  appointed  assignee  in  bank- 
ruptcy for  Windham  county  in  1844 ;  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  1848,  and  now  holds 
the  office;  selectman,  1854  '55;  school 
committee,  first  chosen  to  put  in  operation 


the  graded  school  system  in  18^.  Hewa.s 
prominent  in  advocating  the  school  refori^i 
by  effective  remarks  to  the  a-ssemljU^d 
voters  of  the  district.  He  was  severely 
censured  by  a  wealthy  man  in  this  plac'e 
for  his  action  respecting  the  .schools;  but 
neither  weahh  or  position  could  ever  sliut 
his  mouth.  He  has  always  ])een  ready  to 
sell  books,  but  never  his  principles. 

His  early  struggles  with  poverty,  his 
prudence,  economy  and  self  culture  under 
difficulties— never  having  attended  school 
over  12  months— and  Ijeiug  by  trade  a 
printer,  reminds  us,  in  these  respects,  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  "  Seest  thou  a  man 
diligent  in  business,  he  shall  stand  before 
kings." 

In  1840,  Mr.  Steen  advocated  the  elec- 
tion of  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  and 
remained  true  to  the  whig  party  to  the 
last.  When  tlie  old  flag  was  assailed  by 
foes  without  and  foes  within,  he  tlirew  h\< 
vote  and  influence  for  the  party  which  de- 
fended it,  and  is  unwilling  to  tru.st  that 
flag  in  tnc  hands  of  those  who  sought  to 
destroy  it.  With  him— our  eldest,  la-t 
living  relic  of  a  stormy  past— the  tight 
is  over.  When  he  shall  finally  lie  down 
on  the  well  fought  field,  to  pleasant  dreams, 
what  drapery  more  fitting  to  Avrap  altout 
him  than  that  same  old  flag? 

In  compliance  with  the  re(i[uest  of  Miss 
Hemenway  of  Burlington,  and  for  reasons 
given  in  the  dedication  of  this  work,  we 
have  made  this  brief  sketch  of  our  old 
friend  of  over  half  a  century,  who.se  ex- 
ample we  deem  a  fitting  one  for  the 
mechanics  of  Brattleboro. 

[nT:NHV  lU  IJXHA.M.] 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITNEY. 

[Brother  of  Hon.  Loin'l  Wliitiu  y.] 
In  the  cemetery  at   Hinsdale,  N.   H  . 
where  Rev.  Bunker  Gay  was  l)uried.  we 
found  a  monument  having  thereon  the 
following  inscription: 

"Here  lies  the  mortal  remains  of 
Richard  Whitney,  counsellor  at 
law,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont. wlio 
departed  this  life  Sept.  J).  1815. 
aged  31)  years.  Those  who  knew 
him  not,  may  learn  from  this 
monumental  stone  that  his  vir- 
tues have  rendered  his  memory 
precious  to  his  bereaved  friends. 
The  sight  of  it  will  excite  a  ten- 
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der  r^ollection  of  his  worth  in 
the  bosoms  of  those  who  knew 
him,  and  a  tear  of  sincere  regret 
at  his  early  and  untimely  depart- 
ure. Let  us  humbly  hope  he  has 
gone  where  his  virtues  will  be 
justly  appreciated." 

Hon.  Richard  Whitney  was  born  in 
Petersham,  Mass.,  in  1776,  practiced  law 
in  Brattleboro  in  1808,  and  was  secretary 
of  State  in  1806.  His  character  and  attain- 
ments made  him  well  deserving  of  the 
favorable  testimonials  inscribed  upon  his 
monument  at  Hinsdale. 

Near  the  time  of  his  death  he  became 
mentklly  deranged,  and  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Hooker,  in  Hinsdale,  N. 
H.  He  was  confined  in  the  house— yet 
standing — built  by  Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  and 
then  occupied  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Hooker. 

At  that  time  but  little,  if  anything,  was 
known  in  regard  to  the  proper  treatment 
of  insane  persons.  The  faculty  were 
vainly  groping  in  the  dark  for  a  potent 
weapon  with  which  they  could  meet  this 
mysterious  enemy  of  human  happiness 
called  insanity.  Many,  especially  the  de- 
voutly religious  classes,  attributed  this 
malady  to  supernatural  causes.  There- 
fore they  considered  all  remedial  efforts 
vain,  and  nothing  could  be  done  but  to 
confine  the  unfortunate  victim  and  wait 
for  death. 

A  council  of  physicians — Dr.  Marsh  of 
Hinsdale  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  said  council — decided  upon  trying, 
for  the  recovery  of  Mr.  Whitney,  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  his  consciousness  by 
keeping  him  completely  immersed  in  water 
three  or  four  minutes,  or  until  he  became 
insensible,  and  then  resuscitate  or  awaken 
him  to  a  new  life.  'Passing  through  this 
desperate  ordeal,  it  was  hoped,  would 
divert  his  mind,  break  the  chain  of  un- 
happy associations,  and  thus  remove  the 
cause  of  liis  disease.  Upon  trial,  this 
system  of  regeneration  proved  of  no 
avail,  for,  with  the  returning  conscious- 
ness of  the  patient,  came  the  knell  of  de- 
parted hopes,  as  he  exclaimed,  "You 
can't  drown  love." 

According  to  a  former  version  of  the 
story,  there  was  a  second  application  of 
the  drowning  process  that  terminated  the 


life  of  Mr.  Whitney.  But  Mr.  Hooker, 
grandson  of  Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  lately  in- 
formed us  that  Mr.  Whitney  did  not  pass 
through  a  second  ordeal  by  water;  the 
physicians,  upon  mature  deliberation, 
concluded  they  were  on  the  right  track, 
but  had  not  used  the  proper  agent  for  the 
stupefaction  of  the  life  forces.  The  next 
and  last  resort  was  opium,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ney died  under  the  treatment. 

The  result  of  the  aforementioned  exper- 
iments for  the  cure  of  insanity  may  have 
suggested  to  the  widow  of  Dr.  Marsh, 
the  importance  of  an  asylum  for  the  treat- 
ment of  that  class  of  persons  so  afflicted, 
and  thereby  her  will  of  $10,000,  whence 
originated  the  Vermont  asylum  at  Brattle- 
boro. 

HON.    JAMES  ELLIOT 

was  the  first  elected  of  the  three  members 
of  Congress  who  were  citizens  of  Brattle- 
boro at  the  time  of  their  election. 

His  name,  with  that  of  Judge  Chapin 
and  others,  is  recorded  as  one  of  the  cor- 
porators of  the  first  joint  stock  company 
that  originated  in  this  place.  This  com- 
pany built  the  first  bridge  connecting  the 
East  village  with  New  Hampshire  in  1804, 
when  it  is  evident  Mr.  Elliot  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Brattleboro.  He  was  but  about 
26  years  of  age  at  this  time,  and  this,  with 
other  circumstances  or  events,  with  which 
he  was  connected,  compels  us  to  believe 
he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  early  life , 
and  attended  to  the  serious  duties  of  man- 
hood while  other  young  men  of  his  age 
were  "sowing  their  wild  oats." 

His  intimate  acquaintance  with  Gen. 
William  H.  Harrison,  and  high  apprecia- 
tion of  his  character,  caused  Mr.  Elliot  to 
say ,  "  I  wish  Gen.  Harrison  could  occupy 
the  highest  office  in  this  nation ;  if  every 
man  in  this  country  knew  the  General  as 
I  know  him,  he  would  go  to  the  presiden- 
tial chair  with  an  overwhelming  vote." 
These  remarks  were  made  several  years 
before  Harrison  was  before  the  public,  or 
thought  of,  as  a  candidate  for  president. 
To  our  surprise,  not  four  months  had 
elapsed,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Elliot, 
when  Harrison  received  the  nomination, 
and  following  soon  came  the  "overwhelm- 
ing vote,"  which  swept  tlie  venerable  sage 
of  North  Bend  from  his  quiet  home  to 
earthly  greatness. 
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In  politics,  Mr.  Elliot  was  a  Jeffersoulan 
democrat  and,  to  some  extent,  a  party 
man:  but  he  estimated  character  and 
^ability  far  above  party  lines. 

After  remaining  in  this  town  over  25 
years,  he  moved  to  Newfane.    In  a  Brat 
tleboro    paper    appeared  the  following 
obituary : 

••Died  at  Newfane,  Vt.,  Nov.  10,  1880, 
Hon.  James  Elliot,  aged  64.  He  \vas  a 
native  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  He  came  to 
reside  in  Guilford  in  earl}^  life,  and 
enlisted  under  Gen.  Wayne  at  18  years  of 
age,  and  served  in  the  Indian  wars  three 
years,  quartered  most  of  the  time  in  the 
west  part  of  Ohio,  then  a  wilderness.  He 
studied-  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Windham  county,  Vt.  In  the  war  of 
1812,  he  held  a  captain's  commission. 
Before  he  was  30  years  of  age,  he  v/as 
■elected  one  of  the  representatives  to  Con- 
gress from  this  State,  and  ably  discharged 
that  trust  for  three  successive  elections. 

"His  after  life  was  variegated  with  dif- 
ferent scenes  and  services.  Besides  his 
attention  to  the  practice  of  law,  he  served 
several  years  as  register  of  probate  and 
•clerk  of  the  courts,  and  the  past  two 


years  of  his  life  in  Brattleboro,  East  vil 
lage.  ^ 

Elliot  street  is  .so  named  because  he 
formerly  owned  the  land  and  erected  the 
first  house  thereon,  a  brick  building  of 
two  stories,  now  standing,  near  the  south 
end  of  Crosby's  block.  His  one-story, 
wood  law  office  stood,  as  late  as  isyo,  on 
the  site  of  the  Revere  house.  In  or  near 
1835,  he  sold  the  site  to  Ashbell  Dicken- 
son. A  large  .share  of,  if  not  all,  the  land 
upon  the  south  side  of  Green  street  was 
once  in  his  possession. 

He  was  the  succe.s.sor  of  Hon.  .John  W. 
Blake  as  postmaster,  but,  Ijeconiing  a 
federalist,  and  prominently  advocating 
the  principles  of  that  party  during  the 
presidency  of  Jelferson.  he  was  succeeded 
in  1810  by  Asa  Green,  Es(|.,  who  uninter- 
ruptedly held  the  office  until  after  the  in- 
auguration of  Harrison  in  1841. 

He  was  judge  of  probate  for  this  dis- 
trict, and  repeatedly  represented  the  town 
in  the  State  Legislature,  was  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  also  associate  judge  of 
this  county,  where  he  was  widely  known 
as  a  man  of  marked  ability,  unquestioned 
integrity,  and  not  surpassed  in  his  devo- 


years  had  the  office  of  state's  attorney  for  i  charity  and  mercy, 

the  county  of  Windham. 

"He  sustained  through  life  the  char- 
acter of  an  honest  man,  with  talents  and 
intellectual  acquirements  of  the  first 
order.'" 

His  remains  were  brought  here  and  de- 


In  the  summer  of  1820,  his  mind  was 

greatly  exercised  by  the  destitution  and 

sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

caused  by  the  barbarism  of  the  Turks, 

with  whom  they  were  at  war  at  tliat  time. 

A  ship  was  at  this  time  in  Boston  harbor 

,  .    ^  ^-r.,,  ,        ,  waiting  for  contributions  of  clothin!^  and 

posited  m  Prospect  Hdl  cemetery,  where,  I  ■4-     c        xt      t.->    i  "i 

.  ,         ,      .     .        „        !  other  necessities  from  New  England,  to 


since  1797,  we  have  placed  other  of  our 
honorod  dust  and  choicest  treasures.  His 
-widow — a  daughter  of  Gen.  Dow — sur- 
vived him  30  years,  and  died  in  New  York 
€ity.  Her  remains  were  brought  here  and 
placed  beside  those  of  her  husband. 
Their  daughter,  Mrs.  D.  Pomroy  of  New 
York,  is  now  (1872)  the  only  surviving 
member  of  the  family. 

HON.   SAMUEL  ELLIOT 

Avas  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  Aug.  16, 
1777,  and  died  at  W^est  Brattleboro,  Dec. 
10,  1845. 

With  the  exception  of  Hon.  John  W. 
Blake,  we  believe  he  and  his  brother, 
James  Elliot,  were  the  first  ones  estab- 
lished in  law  practice  in  this  town,  and 
he  spent  the  largest  share  of  the  last  40 


carry  to  that  suffering,  unhappy  people. 
At  a  public  meeting,  Mr.  Elliot  described 
the  pressing  necessities  of  the  ca.se  with 
such  eloquence  few  could  listen  to  liis 
appeal  unmoved.  One  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens  in  this  place  became  so  interested 
it  was  said  he  offered  to  give  as  many 
dollars  as  his  wealthy  neighbor  would 
give  cents  for  this  object. 

The  Grecian  costume,  loose  titling,  anil 
so  simple  one  garment  would  suit  persons 
of  various  sizes,  garments  were  so  easily 
made,  quite  a  large  (juantity  was  soon 
furnished  by  the  organized  hulies  of  this 
village,  and  sent  to  the  ship  aforemen- 
tioned. 

''Ought  the  reading  of  fiction  to  l)e  en- 
couraged'?" was  the  (lueslion  before  our 
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village  lyceiim  a  long  time  ago.  A  speaker 
said,  "I  know  from  experience  novel- 
reading  is  an  unhealthy  exercise.  My 
lamp  has  been  burning  and  my  tears  fall- 
ing, long  after  the  midnight  hour,  over 
accounts  of  human  suffering  that  existed 
simply  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
book." 

Mr.  Elliot  replied:  "Mr.  Chairman — I 
v^ould  not  advise  the  reading  of  fiction 
indiscriminately;  but  no  v^ork  of  this 
character  coming  under  my  observation 
has,  in  descriptions  of  human  suffering, 
ever  exceeded  the  reality.  Sentiment 
must  ever  precede  action,  therefore  we 
have  reason  to  hope  that  the  gentleman 
who  has  just  made  so  commendable  an 
expose  of  his  emotions  will,  when  occa- 
sion shall  require  action,  prove  by  praise- 
worthy deeds  how  valuable  are  the  sources 
from  whence  came  his  inspirations.  As  I 
see  how  needful  is  the  exercise  of  ideality 
upon  occasions  like  this,  and  realize  that 
the  most  sublime  and  beautiful  sentiments 
and  sentences  can  be  found  in  works  of 
fiction,  I  regret  that  so  little  of  my  time 
has  been  devoted  to  this  matter,  and  am 
therefore  unable  to  give  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  my  experiences  as  my  friend  Gr. 
has  given  of  his.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
my  neighbor  is  a  man  of  fine  sensibilities, 
tender  emotions,  and  has  a  heart  that  can 
be  moved  by  the  woes  and  sufferings  of 
his  fellow-men." 

Mr.  Elliot  was  not  destitute  of  humor, 
though  there  was  at  times  a  thoughtful, 
serious  expression  upon  his  countenance. 

Born  at  that  dark  period  in  our  history, 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  that 
almost  hopeless  struggle  against  the  great- 
est power,  at  that  time,  in  Europe,  he 
was  old  enough  to  remember  that  contest 
and  the  return  from  the  war  of  his  poor, 
sick  father  to  a  home  of  poverty,  where 
he  soon  died  from  disease,  contracted  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 

Few  men  were  better  fitted  by  past  as- 
sociations, patriotic  fervor  and  oratorical 
power,  to  cause  the  generations  growing 
up  around  him  to  properly  appreciate 
their  dear  bought,  priceless  liberties. 
Therefore  his  services  as  orator  at  Fourth 
of  July  celebrations  were  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  eminently  and  universally 
acceptable. 

During  the  absence  of  Rev.  Wm.  Wells, 


at  that  time  the  only  pastor  of  this  place, 
death  had  come  to  one  of  his  parishioners, 
and  not. a  minister  could  be  found  in  town 
to  attend  the  funeral.  Application  was 
made  to  Rev.  Mr.  Beckley,  then  of  Dum- 
merston,  sickness  preventing  his  attend- 
ance; and  Mr.  Elliot  was  called  upon  to 
address  the  funeral  assembly,  which  he 
did  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his 
mind  and  heart. 

He  well  kuew  how  to  sympathize  with 
his  sorrowing  neighbor^.  The  beloved 
partner  of  his  early  years  went  in  her 
blooming  beauty  to  the  grave,  leaving  a 
child  too  young  to  realize  the  magnitude 
of  his  loss;  but  in  after  years  he  wrote 
the  following  lines,  addressed  to  his 
mother 

[Copied  from  the  Brattleboro  Messenger  of  Decem- 
ber, 1824.] 

"  In  childhood's  gay  and  sportive  hours, 
I  reckless  play'd  upon  thy  grave; 

Well  pleased  to  pluck  the  sweet  wild  flowers 5. 
Which  o'er  thy  grassy  bed  did  wave. 

I  loved  to  view  thy  marble  stone, 
To  read  the  sculptur'd  letters  try; 

But  when  my  father  wept  thereon, 

I  could  not  think  what  made  him  cry. 

Remembrance  cannot  bring  to  light 
Thy  form,  or  make  thy  face  appear; 

But  fancy  paints  thee  fair  and  bright 
As  holy,  beauteous  angels  are. 

And  now  I  love  to  think  of  thee — 
Of  all  thy  virtues,  all  thy  worth — 

And  hope  my  soul  with  thee  will  be 
When  I  am  pillow'd  deep  in  earth." 

Mr. Elliot  married,  second,  a  daughter  of 
Rutherford  Hayes,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children.  Three  sons  were  collegiates  at 
Yale  and  Trinity  colleges  (Conn.).  The 
eldest,  Sam'l  H.  Elliot,  became  a  Congre- 
gationalist  minister  and  principal  of  an 
educational  institution  near  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  and  was  the  author  of  some  interest- 
ing publications.  J.  H.  Elliot  finished 
his  course  in  1836f  at  Trinity  college, 
died  in  December,  1838,  at  Savannah,  Oa. 

*My  grandfather  copied  these  verses  from 
the  Brattleboro  Messenger,  Dec.  24,  1824,  and 
from  his  authority  alone  do  we  relate  the  cir- 
cumstances, authorship,  &c.  H.  B. 

f  He  was  at  that  time  chosen  to  deliver  the 
valedictory ;  ill-health  prevented. 
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He  was  noted  as  a  young  man  of  great 
excellence    and    superior  attainments. 

The  health  of  William  C.  Elliot,  the 
youngest  son,  failed  after  about  two  years 
at  Trinity  college  in  Hartford,  Ct. ,  and  he 
died  in  Brattleboro,  October,  1839.  As 
could  be  as  truthfully  said  of  the  other 
members  of  this  family  who  have  died, 
he  never  caused  sadness  or  affliction  to 
his  relatives  or  friends  but  when  he  sick- 
ened and  died.  Nothing  we  could  say  of 
our  loved  schoolmate  and  intimate  friend 
would  give  so  faithful  a  picture  of  him  as 
the  following  tribute  from  his  sister,  Miss 
Belinda  Elliot,  who,  some  years  since, 
married  Mr.  McClellan  and  left  her  native 
home. 

"He  was  our  youngest  brother,  fondly  loved — 
Companion,  friend,  and  cherished  counsellor. 

Sweetly  in  him  did  blend 
A  childlike,  simple  spirit,  with  a  mind 
Matured,  refined,  with  knowledge  and  with 
grace. 

To  God  he  consecrated  all  he  had :  ■ 
Yes,  on  His  altar  freely  laid  himself. 
His  worth  I  cannot  speak,  for  even  now 
The  wound  bleeds  freshly  that  his  loss  has 
made ; 

And  time,  that  antidote  for  grief  hke  this. 
Has  not  yet  sealed  the  fountain  of  my  tears. 
Oh,  in  our  hearts,  as  long  as  being  lasts, 
We'll  treasure  up  the  memory  of  his  deeds. 
And  love  him  still." 

The  arrival  to  our  shores  of  Gen.  La 
Fayette,  Aug.  15,  1824,  gave  Mr.  Elliot  so 
much  pleasure  he  wrote  some  papers  upon 
this  subject. 

In  these  papers  we  find  an  account  of 
the  progress  of  LaFayette  through  the 
country,  and  of  his  departure.  We  also 
learn  his  views  respecting  agriculture,  the 
education  of  the  masses,  and  on  legal  and 
moral  questions.  His  writings  give  evi- 
dence of  strong  patriotism  and  love  of  the 
right.  The  last  time  we  took  the  hand  of 
this  venerable  man,  he  gave  us  the  produc- 
tions to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the 
foregoing. 

Reluctantly  have  we  released  our  grasp 
upon  even  the  rudest  links  connecting  us 
with  the  early  times— the  morning  hours 
of  freedom;  but  painfully  as  well  as  re- 
luctantly have  we  let  go  forever  of  a  link 
like  this.  Conttict  with  such  opens  to  our 
vision  a  pathway  through  the  past,  and  as 


by  an  electric  wire,  passing  through  the 
long  dead  years,  there  comes  to  us  ^he 
pulsations  of  brave  hearts,  beating  time 
to  the  march  of  liberty,  well  nigh  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  eloquence  of  words  rarely  fall  upon 
the  ear  in  public  places.  "In  America," 
it  is  said,  "the  orator  is  dying;  in  England 
he  is  dead."  Whatever  may  be  predom- 
inating influences,  never,  we  trust,  will 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  or  the  influences  of 
others,  lessen  our  veneration  and  admira- 
tion for  this  old  orator  of  Brattleboro. 

SALMON  BENNET. 

Salmon  Bennet,  son  of  Noah  Bennet, 
was  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Jan.  6,  1790. 
He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Ephraim 
H.  Newton,  of  Marlboro,  and  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Sept.  10, 
1817.  Rev.  Caleb  Burge  of  Brattleboro 
(West)  preached  the' sermon.  He  was  dis- 
missed Dec.  25,  1823,  preached  a  year  in 
Roxbury,  and  was  installed  in  Marlboro 
Sept.  27,  1825.  Rev.  Isaac  Robinson  of 
Alstead  preached  the  sermon.  He  was 
dismissed  April  5,  1831,  and  was  installed 
in  East  Boscawen  as  colleague  with  Rev. 
Samuel  Wood,  D.  D.,  Dec.  5,  1832.  Rev. 
J.  S.  Barstow,  D.  D.,  of  Keene,  preached 
the  sermon.  He  was  dismissed  Oct.  25, 
1836,  and  then  preached  a  year  at  Irvings- 
ville,  Mass.  He  was  installed  at  Wendell 
May  2,  1838.  Rev.  Francis  Danforth  of 
Winchester,  N.  H.,  preached  the  sermon. 
He  was  dismissed  Sept.  26,  1844.  He  then 
preached  a  short  time  in  Heath,  first  to 
the  Congregational,  and  then  to  the  Bap- 
tist church;  and  afterwards  lived  in  Hali- 
fax, Vt.,  preaching  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  Congregational  churches  there  for 
about  three  years,  ending  in  1852.  when 
he  removed  to  Chatau(iuc  county,  N.  Y. 

r.  II.  w. 

irOX.  JOHN  R.  BL.\KE. 

Another  of  the  early  residents  of  Brat- 
tleboro, the  Hon.  John  R.  Blake,  died  in 
Boston,  i\[ass.,  June  6,  1873,  aged  751  years 
and  4  months.  Funeral  services  were  held 
in  the  church  of  the  Rcm.  Rufus  Ellis,  June 
8th;  and  on  the  day  following  the  body 
was  brought  to  Brattleboro  by  tlic  only 
son  of  the  deceased.  Dr.  John  Ellis  Blake 
'  of  New  York,  and  depo^.ited  in  our  village 
j  cemetery,  where  prayers  were  said  by  the 
I  Rev.  3Ir.  Jenkins. 
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The  deceased  was  born  in  Brattleboro, 
Feb.  3,  1793.  He  was  a  son  of  J.  W. 
31ake,  a  lawyer  of  distinction  ""and  a  gen- 
tleman of  wealth,  education  and  polished 
manners,  who  moved  to  this  part  of  Ver- 
mont at  an  early  period  of  its  settlement, 
from  Worcester,  Mass.  He  at  one  time 
resided  in  Guilford ;  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  and  near  this  village, 
which  then  consisted  of  a  few  straggling 
houses,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  State,  being  one  of 
its  earliest  representatives.  His  name  oc- 
curs in  the  early  records  of  southern  Ver- 
mont, as  one  of  its  most  prominent  citi- 
zens. But  at  the  closing  period  of  his  life, 
becoming  reduced  in  circumstances,  his 
•son,  John  R.  Blake,  was  taken  from  school 
■and  compelled  to  go  into  business,  and 
X3ommence  the  battle  with  the  world  as  a 
poor  boy  at  a  very  earl}^  age.  His  first 
experience  as  a  trader  was  with  the  Indi- 
ans at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  now  Syracuse, 
which  was  then  considered  far  West,  be- 
ing taken  from  school  at  Deerfield,  Mass., 
and  sent  there  to  begin  life. 

Returning  to  Vermont,  he  soon  entered 
upon  an  extensive  business  as  merchant. 
In  company  with  Francis  Goodhue,  and 
also  with  Grindal  R.  Ellis,  whose  daughter 
he  married.  He  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  with  Hartford,  Ct.,  shipping  horses, 
cattle  and  other  produce  by  the  river,  and 
receiving  back  West  India  and  other  goods. 
Among  his  traits  of  character  was  a  great 
fondness  for  fine  stock,  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle .  A  picture  of  one  of  his  favorite  horses, 
done  by  Fisher,  the  distinguished  New 
England  painter,  is  still  in  possession  of 
his  family.  In  the  days  of  staging  he  took 
an  interest  in  stage  lines,  and  especially  in 
seeing  them  supplied  with  fine  horses ;  and 
he  exercised  a  leading  influence  in  pro- 
moting the  construction  of  the  Vt.  and 
Mass.  R.  R.,  which  connected  the  village 
with  Boston  by  steam  communication. 
He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  estab- 
lishing the  old  Brattleboro  bank,  of  which 
he  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  direc- 
tors. His  financial  abilities  were  solid  and 
comprehensive. 

During  the  times  when  the  militia  was 
maintained  on  a  respectable  footing,  he 
served  as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  Mann ;  and 
in  subsequent  years  he  sat  for  several 


terms  in  the  legislature,  both  as  represen- 
tative of  his  town  and  as  senator.  His 
career  as  legislator  was  marked  for  his 
usual  business-like  practical  ability,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  been  distinguished  by 
his  frank  and  decided  opposition  to  the 
Maine  liquor  law,  so-called,  which  he  be- 
lieved impolitic,  and  for  an  eulogy  pro- 
nounced on  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster. 

J.  w.  p. 

The  following  letter,  received  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Society  in  this 
place  from  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Boston,  with  which  Mr.  Blake  was  as- 
sociated, will  be  read  with  interest  by  per- 
sonal friends  of  the  deceased: 

106  Marlborough  St.  ,  } 
June  14,  1873.  \ 

Dear  Mr.  Jenkins : — I  performed  the  fun- 
eral service  in  my  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing last  over  the  remains  of  a  most  worthy 
gentleman,  the  Hon.  John  R.  Blake;  and 
as  the  burial  was  to  be  in  Brattleboro, 
there  may  liave  been  a  burial  service  there 
also.  I  hope  that  there  was,  for  Mr.  Blake 
was  born  in  the  town,  and  long  and  hon- 
orably identified  with  it ;  and  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  to  think  last  Monday 
of  the  beautiful  graveyard  under  the  clear 
afternoon  sky,  and  that  they  were  making 
his  grave  in  that  hill  country  which  was 
so  familiar  and  so  dear  to  him  from  boy- 
hood. I  have  seen  much  of  Mr.  Blake, 
and  especially  of  late,  during  a  long  and 
painful  illness.  He  was  a  very  true  and  a 
very  thoughtful  man,  with  far  more  in  his 
heart  than  ever  found  expression  in  word ; 
a  Christian  of  a  broad  and  practical  type, 
with  a  good  leaven  of  the  old  Puritanism, 
to  which  this  country  owes  so  much;  a 
man  downright,  upright,  and  forthright, 
not  untouched  by  the  questionings  of  the 
day,  and  yet  holding  fast  the  essentials  of 
faith  and  all ' '  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
law."  He  was  much  respected  in  Boston 
as  a  man  of  his  word ;  but  the  larger  part 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  Brattleboro,  and 
so  I  am  moved  to  send  to  you  these  few 
words  concerning  one  whom  we  greatly 
miss,  although  we  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  days  which  had  become  labor  and 
sorrow  are  no  more.  I  love  to  think  of 
him  as  gathered  to  his  fathers  in  your 
beautiful  town,  where,  if  anywhere,  the 
body  may  rest  in  peace,  whilst  the  spirit 
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is  refreslied  with  the  light  of  the  Divine 
Face.  Faithfully  yours, 

RuFus  Ellis. 

,  HON.  JOHN  NOYES. 
{By  Geo.  W.  Noyes,  of  WaUingford,  Ct.) 
Prominent  among  the  citizens  of  Wind- 
ham county  in  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  was  Hon.  John  Noyes  of 
Brattleboro.  Born  at  Atkinson,  N.  H., 
April  2,  1764,  he  was  fifth  in  the  line  of 
descent  from  Nicholas  Noyes,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Massachusetts,  and  inher- 
ited the  aptitude  for  learning  which  be- 
longed to  his  ancestry.  After  graduating 
at  Dartmouth,  became  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege, was  instructor  of  the  class  of  Daniel 
Webster;*  his  attention  turned  to  theolog- 
ical study,  prepared  himself  for  the  minis- 
try ;  finding  it  unsuited  to  his  health,  re- 
turned to  teaching;  had  charge  for  some 
years  of  Chesterfield  (N.  H.)  Academy; 
in  1800,  removed  to  Brattleboro,  and  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  with  Gen. 
Mann. 

Their  store  was  in  West  Brattleboro. 
In  those  days  the  country  merchant  made 
two  trips  a  year  to  Boston,  by  stage,  or  on 
horseback,  spending  three  or  four  days  on 
the  road,  and  carrying  a  change  of  clothes, 
money  for  his  purchases,  and  perhaps  a 
pistol  for  his  defence,  in  a  pair  of  ample 
saddlebags.  As  the  business  of  the  firm 
increased  it  drew  in  other  partners,  and 
extended  its  operations  to  other  towns, — 
branch  establishments,  under  the  name  of 
"  Noyes  &  Mann,"  or  "Noyes,  Mann  & 
Hayes, "f  were  commenced  in  Wilmington 
and  Whitingham.  A  principal  article  of 
produce  in  these  new  towns  was  potash, 
exchanged  for  goods  at  the  store — tea, 
coffee,  tobacco,  calico,  and  plain  stuffs, 

*Mr.  Webster,  in  the  time  of  his  fame,  vis- 
ited Dartmouth  College,  and  held  a  "recep- 
tion.^' Among  the  students  presented  to  him 
was  John  H.  Noyes,  who  was  introduced  as  a 
son  of  his  former  tutor.  "  I  wish,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  taking  the  student's  hand,  "  that  I 
could  do  you  as  much  good  as  your  father  did 
to  me." 

j-General  Mann  afterwards  removed  to  Syr- 
acuse, N.  Y.  His  daughter  married  Gen.  R. 
B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A,,  and  his  granddaughter  is 
the  wife  of  Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  late  can- 
didate for  the  presidency.  Hon.  Austin  Bir- 
chard  of  Fayetteville,  Vt.,  and  Mr,  Adin  Thay- 
er of  Hoosick,  N.  Y,,  commenced  business  as 
clerks  in  this  concern. 


together  with  the  "mug  of  flip,'"  the  com- 
mon attendant  of  every  ])argaiii.  Xe^irly 
all  classes  then  drank  liquor,  from  the 
ministers  and  magistrates  down. 

At  forty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Xoyes  mar- 
ried Miss  Polly  Hayes,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children.  After  serving  two  or  lliree 
terms  in  the  IState  legislature,  he  was.  in 
1815,  elected  to  Congress  from  the  south- 
ern district  of  Vermont,  and  entered  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  fellow- mem- 
ber with  Clay,  Randolph,  and  other  celeb- 
rities, of  whom  he  was  fond  of  telling  an- 
ecdotes in  after  life. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Noyes  removed  to  Dum- 
merston,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
1821,  when,  having  acquired  what  he 
deemed  a  competency,  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  to  a  farm  in  Putney,  and 
occupied  himself  mainly  thereafter  in  su- 
perintending the  education  of  his  children. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Mead,  still 
lives  in  Brattleboro.  (1869.)  The  eldest 
son.  John  H.  Noyes,  is  the  founder  of  the 
Oneida  Community,  Mr.  No3'es,  the  eld- 
er, died  Oct,  26,  1841, 

VALEDICTORY  ADDRESS, 

Chief  Justice  Royall  Tyler,  the  author, 
delivered  at  an  exhibition  at  the  close  of 
Miss  Rebecca  Peck's  select  school,  in  the 
East  village  of  Brattleboro,  in  1823.  A 
son  of  the  author — Rev.  Thomas  P.  Tyler, 
D.  D.,  then  a  lad  of  about  8  years, — was 
the  orator  on  this  happy  occasion.  This 
poetical  effusion,  so  characteristic  of  the 
fine  literary  taste  of  the  Judge,  after 
years  of  search  and  incfuiry  we  received  a 
copy  taken  from  a  scrap-book  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  by  Miss  Amelia  Tyler,  a 
granddaughter  of  the  author.  According 
to  the  best  information  within  our  own 
observation,  the  Judge  gave  compliments 
well  deserved,  for  the  little  Misses  of  that 
school  were  generally  remarkable  for  their 
personal  beauty  and  good  conduct.  The 
delivery  of  the  address  took  the  school,  as 
well  as  the  audience,  by  surprise,  and  fur- 
nished a  theme  of  pleasant  allusion  and 
reference  for  a  long  time  in  this  village. 
The  young  orator  was  (juile  personal  in 
the  application  of  his  theme,  causing  the 
whitest  of  roses  to  become  blushing  ones 
when  he  pointed  his  little  magic  finger 
toward  them.  Some  of  these  roses,  very 
well  preserved,  yet  remain  in  this  place, 
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now  known  as  grandmothers;  but  oth- 
ers, and  doubtless  much  the  largest  por- 
tion of  this  constellation  of  the  beautiful, 
are — 

"Where  are  now  the  birds  that  sang  a  hundred 
years  ago." 

The  orator  became  a  distinguished  clergy- 
man of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  officiat- 
ed many  years  in  Western  New  York;  but 
now,  advanced  to  over  three-score  years, 
and  suffering  from  infirmities,  he  is  back 
to  his  native  place,  retired  from  service,  to 
the  scene  of  his  first  oratorical  efforts  55 
years  ago. 

"I  dare  to  say  you  all  do  wonder 
How  our  good  ma'am,  who  is  so  wise, 
With  taste  so  pure  and  judgment  nice, 
Shall  thus  commit  so  sad  a  blunder, 
As  'gainst  all  reason,  rhyme  and  rule, 
To  make  me  mouthpiece  of  the  school. 
Perhaps  the  thought  that  I  might  show 
How  well  her  very  worst  might  do ; 
At  any  rate,  shine  or  not  shine, 
The  praise,  or  blame,  be  hers,  not  mine. 
As  for  myself,  in  some  snug  corner, 
I'd  rather  sit,  like  brave  Jack  Horner, 
And  with  my  thumb,  like  Jack  so  sly. 
Pluck  out  the  plums  from  Christmas  pie; 
For  in  my  mouth  plums  are  much  sweeter 
Than  finest  words  of  prose  or  meter; — 
But  ma'am  commands,  and  I  obey. 
For  she  holds  here  a  sovereign  sway. 
Shall  I  a  little  rebel  prove, 
When  govern'd  by  her  law  of  love? 
Now,  if  your  patience  will  prevail, 
Indulge  me,  and  I'll  tell  a  tale. 
'  Oh,  dear  mamma,  pray  let  me  see 
What  have  you  in  your  hands  for  me — 
Some  almonds,  raisins,  nuts,  or  figs. 
Or  peppermints,  or  sugar  pigs?' 
Thus  William  to  his  mother  said. 
As  she  her  opening  palm  displayed. 
And  show'd  to  his  disgusted  eyes, 
Some  shrivel'd  things  of  dwarfish  size. 
Dark  as  the  sweepings  of  some  room. 
Which  long  had  mourned  the  absent  broom . 
'  I  don't  want  them,'  said  pouting  Will, 
'They're  neither  fit  for  food  nor  play; 
They  look  as  bad  as  doctor's  pills. 
Do  throw  the  dingy  things  away. ' 
'Poor  simple  child;'  mamma  replied, 
'Know  you  despise  the  garden's  pride? 
For  from  these  shrivel'd  dwarfish  things. 
The  glory  of  the  garden  springs ; 
True,  cast  them  in  the  highway, 
And  they  no  glory  will  display: 


But  plant  them  in  the  garden  fair, 
Beneath  the  gardener's  fostering  care, 
Nurtur'd  and  cullur'd  each  will  bloom. 
And  shed  its  richest,  best  perfume ; 
Not  he,  so  fam'd  in  Scripture  story, 
G-reat  Solomon,  in  all  his  glory. 
Was  e'er  so  deck'd  the  eye  to  please. 
Or  e'er  array'd  like  one  of  these, 
And  education  is  defined 
The  horticulture  of  the  mind ; 
The  mental  buds,  by  its  kind  care, 
Unfold  their  petals  to  the  air, 
Prepar'd  by  bland  instruction  given, 
To  shine  on  Earth  or  bloom  in  Heaven.  * 
Thus  ends  my  tale,  and  now  I  pray 
Let  me  apply  it  my  own  way : 
Kind  patrons,  who  here  condescend 
Our  exhibition  to  attend, 
Think  not  these  benches  now  sustain 
Of  girls  and  boys  a  simple  train : 
But  that  within  our  classic  bowers, 
You  see  a  rich  parterre  of  flowers. 
Of  buds  and  blossoms,  tendrils,  shoots, 
Springing  from  intellectual  roots; 
Your  fancies,  sure,  you  need  not  strain 
To  change  to  flowers  our  female  train  i 
See  Ellen,  there,  her  bloom  disclose; 
Say,  is  she  not  a  blushing  rose? 
In  sweet  Sophia,  you  may  ken, 
A  sister  rose  of  the  same  stem ; 
While  in  Miss  Fanny's  form  we  trace 
The  aspiring  tulip's  airy  grace; 
Her  little  namesake,  sure,  will  tally 
With  the  sweet  lily  of  the  valley. 
The  china  aster's  varied  dye 
Bright  Sarah's  mental  powers  imply ;; 
And  in  Elizabeth  we  view 
The  snowy  lily's  virgin  hue. 
The  golden  pansy,  may  I  fancy. 
Portray  our  modest,  pensive  Nancy. 
In  fair  Calista's  beauteous  face 
You  may  the  bright  carnation  trace ; 
In  graceful  Helen's  air  you  see, 
The  very  pink  of  courtesy. 
Do  you  the  rose  of  Sharon  prize. 
On  our  Lucretia  cast  your  eyes; 
Would  you  the  pale  S3^ringa  seek, 
Mark  gentle  Anna's  snowy  cheek; 
The  amaranthus  well  may  be 
Sweet  little  Gertrude,  named  for  thee. 
And  sure  the  gay,  sweet-scented  pea, 
May  typify  fair  Emily, 
Our  Marys  too,  as  bright  a  knot 

As  ever  deck'd  a  maiden's  bower; 
One  is  a  jonquil,  a  snowdrop  one. 

And  one  a  lovely,  sweet  wild  flower. 
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Elizabeth,  her  sister  Jane, 

Are  buds  that  one  day  will  expand; 
Soon  as  their  spring  is  on  the  wane, 

They*<ll  bloom  the  glory  of  the  land. 

Sweet  Lucy  is  a  bright  moss  pink 
As  ever  flash'd  its  tints  before  ye; 

And  Henrietta  is,  I  think, 

You'll  all  allow,  a  morning  glory. 

Our  bright  Eliza,  I'll  not  name. 
But  rather  wish  you'd  tax  your  powers, 

Provided  you  with  care  select 

Her  emblem  from  the  fairest  flowers. 

In  our  cold,  bleak  and  Northern  air, 
We  have  few  flowers  that  may  compare 
With  sweet  Belinda's  speaking  face, 
Or  Harriet's  form,  or  Julia's  grace. 

There  is  a  fine,  attractive  flower. 
By  botanists  called  mignonnette. 

Which  I  pronounce,  by  fancy's  power, 
Shall  give  the  name  to  Mariette. 

Come,  Maia,  from  thy  sylvan  bowers. 
Queen  of  gay  tints  and  frolic  fancies, 

Oome,  bring  thy  best  bouquet  of  flowers. 
The  finest  type  for  brilliant  Frances.* 

Yet -there's  one  favorite,  pretty  Miss, 
Whose  given  name  I've  most  forgot; 

But  you  may  find  her  out  by  this: 
Her  Linna3n  name — forget  me-not. 

Perhaps,  within  our  flowery  set. 
You'll  ask,  if  we  have  not  some  Nett — 
No,  no,  not  nettles;  that's  not  right. 
We  have  no  plants  so  impolite. 
Perchance  we  have,  if  you  require. 
Some  pretty  sprigs  of  sweet  svveetbriar. 

But  what  are  thea  your  boys,  you'll  cry, 
Have  you  no  flowers  to  name  them  by? 
Why,  boys,  as  boys,  are  well  enough, 
And  you  may  call  us  garden  stuff ; 
For  if  with  our  associates  fair, 
You  should  for  once  us  boys  compare, 
Beside  the  jonquil,  pink  and  rose, 
We  dwindle  to  potatoe  blows  ! 

Now,  if  within  our  garden  fair. 
You  find  aught  lovely,  good  or  rare. 
To  our  instructress  give  the  praise: 
Our  dear  instructress  crown  with  bays, 
For  to  her  kind,  judicious  care 
We  gratefully  owe  all  we  are. 

*This  golden  age  of  female  beauty  in  Brat- 
tleboro  demanded  a  tribute — the  orator,  the 
singer,  comes  with  the  occasion. 


Nor  would  we  now  forget  what's  due 
Most  honored  patroness  to  you:* 
To  nurse  these  buds  to  opening  flowers, 
Needs  genial  suns  and  fostering  showers. 
All  these  your  favor  has  supplied, 
To  you  we  owe  our  garden's  pride, 
You  have  the  seeds  of  science  .sown, 
And  when  in  life  our  buds  are  l)lown. 
Then — then  we'll  own  the  generous  deeds, 
And  bless  the  hand  which  sow'd  the  seeds. 
And  now,  kind  friends,  I  pray  excu.'ie 
My  falterings  and  my  stammers— 
Respectfully,  I  take  my  leave, 
And  so  I  make  my  manners. 
Names  of  the  little  misses  to  whom  the 
orator  pointed  when   giving  the  floral 
name: 

Helen  Ellis,  daughter  G.  R.  Ellis,  Esq.; 

married  John  R.  Blake. 
Janette  Ellis,  daughter  G.  R.  Ellis,  Esq., 

married  Geo.  Clark,  of  Hartford. 
Elizabeth   Sikes,   daughter  Uriel  Sikes, 

married  Chas.  Cune. 
Ellen  Fessenden,  daughter  Wm.  Fessen- 

den,  Esq.;  married  J.  Blake  of  Boston. 
Fanny  Gough,  with  Mrs.  Joseph  Goodhue, 

and  neice  of  the  same. 
Fanny  Elliot,  daughter  Hon.  Sam'l  Elliot. 
Sophia  Fessenden,  daughter  Wm .  Fessen- 
den, editor  of  "The  Reporter." 
Elizabeth  Smith,  daughter  Henry  Smith. 
Nancy  Wood,  daughter  David  Wood. 
Calista  Ainsworth,  from  Bethel.  Vt..  and 

neice  of  Joseph  Fessenden,  became  Mrs. 

Pearce. 

Lucretia  Leonard,  adopted  daughter  Dr. 
Artemas  Bobbins,  removed  to  Belhiws 
Falls,  Vt. 

Emily  Houghton,  daughter  Abel  Hough- 
ton, removed  to  St.  Alban.s,  l)ecnnu' 
Mrs.  Stubbs. 

Mary  Fessenden,  daughter  Joseph  Fes.sen- 
den. 

Sarah  Fessenden,  daughter  Wm.  Fcs.sen- 
den;  married  Elislia  Allen,  who  was 
member  of  Congress  from  Elaine. 

Mary  Nichols,  daughter  George  Nichols; 
married  Herrick.   

^Honored  Patroness — Mrs.  Koott,  an  opu- 
lent English  lady,  who  at  that  time  owned  the 
grounds  of  the  "Vermont  .\sylum,'' and  whose 
house  was  removed  when  the  buildings  of  the 
Asylum  were  erected  upon  llie  west  side  of 
the  main  road  leading  to  "New  Fane."  She 
proved  a  devoted  friend  of  Miss  Rebecca  Peck, 
the  instructress,  and  in  various  ways  assisted 
in  support  of  her  school. 
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Mary  Elliot,  daughter  James  Elliot;  mar- 
ried Pomroy,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Fessenden,  daughter  Joseph 
Fessenden;  died  at  19. 

Jane  Fessenden,  daughter  Joseph  Fessen- 
den ;  married  Dr.  Clark. 

Mary  Fessenden,  daughter  Joseph  Fessen- 
den. 

Lucy  Chase,  daughter  Paul  Chase;  mar- 
ried Deming. 
Henriette  Smith,  daughter  Henry  Smith; 

married  Gen'l  F.  H.  Fessenden. 
Ann  Sroith,  daughter  Henry  Smith,  mar- 
ried Dr.  H.  Craig,  of  Kentucky. 
Anna  Amsden,  daughter  Lewis  Amsden. 
Gertrude  Blake,   daughter  Col.  Henry 

Jones  Blake. 
Belinda  Elliot,  daughter  Sam'l  Elliot;  mar- 
ried McClellan. 
Julia  Nichols,  daughter  George  Nichols. 
Frances  Ellis,  daughter  G.  R.  Ellis;  mar- 
ried Russell. 
Harriet  Goodhue,  daughter  Col.  Joseph 

Goodhue ;  married  Gov.  F.  Holbrook. 
Eliza  Nichols,  daughter  George  Nichols. 
Fanny  Frost,  daughter  James  Frost;  mar- 
ried A.  E.  Dwinell. 
Mary  Ann  Goodhue,  daughter  Joseph 
Goodhue;  married  Wm.  P.  Cune. 
Hon.  Royall  Tyler— elected  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Vermont  in  1807,  and  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  of  the  U.  Vt.,  in  1811,  at 
Burlington,  was  widely  known  and  had 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most 
noted  men  of  his  time  in  the  forming  pe- 
riod of  our  institutions,  and  the  most  ex- 
citing times  in  our  history,  from  the  Rev- 
olution of  1776  to  the  last  war  with  Eng- 
land, commencing  in  1812.  Therefore  his 
unpublished  memoirs  possess  a  national 
interest  which  would,  we  believe,  demand 
their  publication  if  the  public  were  con- 
scious of  their  worth.  As  one  of  the  fathers 
of  American  literature,  as  the  date  and 
character  of  his  writings  for  the  drama  and 
periodicals  of  the  time  sufficiently  prove, 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  the  waves  of  obliv- 
ion close  over  the  records  of  his  mental 
efforts  as  the  turf  now  covers  his  mortal 
remains  in  the  cemetery  of  the  East  village 
of  Brattleboro.  The  tragedy,  poetry, 
and  romance  of  his  life  and  family  have 
the  charm  of  fiction.  When,  with  his 
college  friend,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Sulli- 
van, their  force  of  5000  men  became  scat- 
tered by  the  enemy,  Tyler  and  his  friend. 


Daggett,  lodged  over  night  in  a  barn,  where 
they  discussed  the  question  of  where,  if 
they  must  be  hit  with  a  bullet,  would  be 
the  place'  of  choice.  The  next  day  duty 
called  them  to  the  post  of  danger,  and 
poor  Daggett  was  shot  through  the  lungs. 
"Ah,  Rial,"  said  he,  "you  see  I  did  not 
have  my  choice." 

Tyler,  when  a  gay  gallant  of  20,  in  scar- 
let coat  and  >.hort  clothes,  entered  the 
house  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Joseph  Pearce 
Palmer,  of  Boston,  and  took  from  her 
arms  her  infant  child  (Mary  Palmer)  and 
said:  "This  child  will  become  my  wife." 
Time  verified  his  prophecy,  and  her  chil- 
dren, now  venerable  in  years,  and  those 
who  have  gone,  with  honorable  record,  to 
their  final  sleep,  have  blessed  her  memory. 
In  the  varied — in  the  elevated  departments 
of  human  effort — in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar, 
mercantile  and  teachers'  desk,  her  children 
have  proved  the  character  of  their  matern- 
al parentage.  That  mother  who  was  little 
Mary  Palmer,  when  seated  in  her  mother's 
arms  at  the  dining  table  ^of  Gen.  Joseph 
Warren,  when  he  partook  of  his  last  din- 
ner, and  received  the  parting  hand  from 
his  most  intimate  friends  for  the  last  time, 
before  marching  to  his  death  on  Bunker 
Hill.  This  interesting  event  w^e  learn, 
not  for  the  first  time,  from  the  memoirs. 
We  heard,  near  1830,  the  aged  Mrs.  Palm- 
er relate  the  story.  She  said:  "My  hus- 
band was  an  early  associate  and  intimate 
friend  of  Joseph  Warren,  therefore  we, 
with  other  of  his  friends,  were  invited  to  . 
dine  with  him,  as  he  said,  "for  the  last 
time."  Beautiful  in  her  old  age,  seeming- 
ly, as  "Madame  Recamier,"  with  swim- 
ming eyes  and  trembling  lips,  she  contin- 
ued: "Joseph  Warren  was  an  ardent  pa- 
triot, an  accomplished  scholar,  elegant  in 
manners,  universally  beloved,  and  was  the 
idol  of  Boston.  After  dinner,  we  all  and 
each  begged  and  prayed  that  he  would  not 
go  to  the  battle-field ;  but  vainly  did  we 
try  to  move  him ;  he  firmly  believed  the 
cause  demanded  the  sacrifice  of  his  life, 
and  he  must  obey  that  demand.  Amidst 
the  flames,  constant  roar  of  artillery,  and 
panic-stricken  inhabitants,  I  fled  from  the 
city  with  my  little  Mary  crying  and  cling- 
ing to  my  bosom. 

When  a  girl  of  fourteen,  Mary  Palmer 
accompanied  the  family  of  Elbridge  Gerry 
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to  jSTew  York,  where  she  witnessed  the  in- 
auguration of  Washington,  April  30,  1789 

The  memoirs  of  Judge  Tyler,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  is  a  work  of  over  300 
pages,  legal  cap,  commenced  by  his  son, 
Rev.  Thomas  Pickman  Tyler,  D.  D.,  but 
not  yet  completed.  As  this  was  Judge 
Tyler's  last  place  of  abode,  and  where  he 
lived  one-fourth  of  a  century,  we  extract 
sufficient  matter  from  said  memoirs,  as 
will  give  an  account  of  his  origin,  when 
and  why  he  came  to  Vermont,  college 
days,  etc. : 

"Hon.  Royall  Tyler  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  eJuly  18,  1757.  His  family  was 
wealthy  and  influential,  giving  him  favor- 
able opportunities  for  intellectual  culture. 
His  father,  Royall  Tyler,  Sen.,  was  a  man 
of  marked  ability,  and  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College  at  19  years,  and  soon  after 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  company 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Samuel  Phillips 
Savage.  He  was  a  member  of  the  King's 
council  from  1765  until  his  death  in  1771. 
As  such  the  name  of  Royall  Tyler,  Sen., 
appears  upon  the  most  important  commit- 
tees, during  the  long  contest  between  the 
General  Court  and  Governors  Bernard  and 
Hutchinson,  occasioned  by  the  stamp  act, 
the  quartering  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  and 
the  removal  of  the  General  Court  sessions 
to  Cambridge.  As  the  spokesman  of  the 
committee,  he  demanded  of  the  Governor 
the  removal  of  the  troops  from  Boston. 
"The  people,"  said  he,  to  the  Governor, 
"have  formed  their  plan  for  removing  the 
troops  from  the  town,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  remain  in  "it.  The  people  will 
come  in  from  the  neighboring  towns;  there 
will  be  ten  thousand  men  to  effect  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops,  let  the  consequences 
be  what  they  may." 

Amid  the  excitement,  agitation  and  tu- 
mults of  this  period,  his  son  Royall  was 
growing  to  boyhood.  The  fireworks,  pro- 
cessions, pealing  of  bells,  and  salvos  of 
artillery,  which  marked  the  brief  intoxi- 
cation of  loyalty,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
stamp  act,  was  to  him  a  childish,  though 
vivid  memory,  and  he  was  a  lad  already 
fitting  for  college  at  the  grammar  school, 
when  the  same  bells  sounded  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  on  the  fearful  night  of  the  "Boston 
massacre."  Notwithstanding  the  political 
agitation  of  the  times,  and  heavy  taxation. 


amounting  often  to  more  than  one-lhird  of 
their  income,  the  family  enjoyed  twelve 
years  of  prosperity  and  domestic  quiet. 
The  next  year,  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter, 
died,  aged  18,  and  m  May.  1771,  the  father, 
Royall  Tyler,  Sen.,  closed  his  honorable 
career  at  48  years.  He  was  buried  in  the 
tomb  built  by  his  father  in  the  churchyard 
of  King's  chapel.  It  is  situated  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  ground  adjoining  the 
sidewalk  of  Tremont  street,  and  is  covered 
with  a  slab  sculptured  with  the  coat  of 
arms  of  the  family. 

At  commencement  July  15,  1772,  Royall 
Tyler  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Flar- 
vard  College,  being  then  within  three  days 
of  his  loth  year.  Of  Mr.  Tyler's  college 
days  little  can  be  known,  after  the  century 
since  elapsed.  His  class  seems  to  have 
been  an  able  one,  numbering  among  oth- 
ers, who  afterwards  distinguished  them- 
selves, Chief  Justices  Sewall  and  Thatcher, 
and  Christopher  Gore,  Governor  and  U.  S. 
Senator  of  Massachusetts.  The  latter  was 
his  room-mate,  and  many  years  after, 
Judge  Tyler,  while  driving  with  his  .son 
down  into  Maine,  pointed  out  a  house 
where  he  and  Gore  spent  some  weeks,  hav- 
ing been  rusticated  by  the  faculty  for  an 
unlucky  contretemps  in  which  they  had 
involved  themselves.  Their  room  was 
over  the  front  door  of  one  of  the  college 
halls,  and  from  the  window  they  had 
thrown  down  a  line  with  a  hook  properly 
baited,  endeavoring  thereon  to  catch  one  of 
a  litter  of  pigs  in  the  yard  below.  Intently 
watching  the  issue  of  this  experiment,  they 
failed  to  notice  the  approach  of  the  Rev- 
erend and  austere  President  Langdon.  un- 
til he  had  ascended  the  steps,  removed  his 
cocked-hat,  and  was  wiping  his  forehead. 
The  line  was  pulled  up  with  a  sudden 
jerk,  in  hopes  that  he  might  not  sec  from 
whoso  window  it  came;  but  alas,  swinging 
across  the  doorway  in  its  quick  ascent,  the 
hook  caught  the  wig  of  the  venerable  doc- 
tor, and  brouglit  it  up  with  a  run.  Aside 
from  the  unlucky  result  of  his  fishing  for 
pigs,  the  only  punishment  recorded  during 
his  v.iiole  course  was  a  fine  of  sixpence  for 
abusing  a  library  book. 

Royall  Tyler  graduated  in  July,  1776, 
completing  his  collegiate  course  and  his 
19th  year,  while  the  country  was  in  a  de 
lirium  of  hope  and  fear  of  its  first  month 
of  independent  existence.    No  record  is 
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known  to  exist  of  his  comparative  stand- 
ing in  his  class.  His  reputation,  however, 
for  wit,  genius  and  elegant  scholarship  had 
already  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Har- 
vard. He  was  recognized  in  the  cultivated 
circles  of  Boston  as  the  brilliant  scion  of 
a  prominent  family ;  and  Yale,  as  a  com- 
pliment, perhaps  unprecedented,  this  same 
year,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  alma 
mater,  bestowed  on  him  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  commenced  at  once 
the  study  of  law  with  the  Hon.  Francis 
Dana  of  Cambridge.  For  the  three  years 
succeeding  he  pursued  his  professional 
studies,  mingled  with  more  congenial  lite- 
rary occupations  and  the  pleasures  of  social 
intercourse.  A  remarkably  brilliant  set  of 
young  men,  cotemporaries  and  intimates 
in  college,  formed  a  club,  which  met  stat- 
edly at  the  rooms  of  Col.  John  Trumbull, 
the  young  soldier  and  painter.  Among 
those  of  this  coterie  who  became  distin- 
guished in  after  life,  beside  Christopher 
Gore  and  himself,  were  Rufus  King,  sub- 
sequently delegate  to  the  American  Con- 
gress, U.  S.  Senator,  and  Ambassador  to 
England;  William  Eustis,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  member  of  Congress  and 
Secretary  of  War;  Aaron  Dexter,  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica  at 
Harvard,  and  Thomas  Dawes,  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Mass.  Such  a 
youthful  company  must  have  been  an  effi- 
cient mutual  stimulus  to  intellectual  exer- 
tion, and  we  do  not  wonder  that  Colonel 
Trumbull  recalls,  with  pleasure,  the  even- 
ings when  in  his  studio,  they  "regaled 
themselves  with  a  cup  of  tea,  instead  of 
wine,  and  discussed  subjects  of  literature, 
politics  and  war. "  (Reminiscences,  p.  50.) 
He  also  mentions  (page  62)  his  having  paint- 
ed, at  this  time,  a  portrait  2-3d  length,  of 
Royall  Tyler.  This  picture,  which  would 
now  be  so  invaluable,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  artist  and  the  subject,  was  unfortu- 
nately lost  some  thirty  years  afterwards, 
destroyed  by  fire .  Particulars,  Memoirs, 
page  17.  Particulars  of  Tyler  in  active 
service  in  the  Revolution,  Memoirs,  p.  18. 

Mr.  Tyler  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1779,  at  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the 
war  of  Independence.  The  business  of 
Boston  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  Bri- 
tish occupation  and  the  siege;  while  the 
presence  of  hostile  fleets  on  the  coast  still 


prevented  its  revival.  Such  commerce  as 
was  possible  had  been  driven  to  the  more 
distant  parts  of  Maine,  where  the  building 
of  vessels  for  the  privateering  service  also 
contributed  to  the  activities  of  trade. 
This  seems  to  have  induced  him,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  establish  himself  at  Fal- 
mouth (now  Portland)  a  town  which  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  enemy  three  years 
before,  was  rapidly  rising  from  its  ashes. 
His  residence  there  was  brief,  and  would 
not  have  been  known  the  writer,  but  for  a 
notice  of  him  in  Willis's  "History  of  the 
Law,  the  Courts,  and  the  Lawyers  of 
Maine,"  which  states  that  "Royall  Tyler 
came  to  Falmouth  i^  1779.  He  was  a  fine 
scholar  and  an  accomplished  man.  He 
continued  but  about  two  years  in  our 
State."  The  author  gives  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life,  and  adds  the  following  anec- 
dote: 

"An  incident  occurred  during  his  prac- 
tice in  Cumberland,  which  was  not  a  little 
annoying  to  him.  He  commenced  an  ac- 
tion against  an  officer  of  a  privateer,  then 
lying  in  the  harbor,  and  went  aboard  with 
the  sheriff  to  have  the  writ  served.  But 
the  privateer's-man,  not  liking  the  process, 
took  up  his  anchor,  and  sailed  out  of  •  the 
precinct,  carrying  the  attorney  and  his 
officer  with  him,  whom  he  landed  on  Booth 
Bay,  and  kept  on  his  cruise, — acting  upon 
the  classical  dictum:  ''Inter  arma  silent 
leges.'' 

The  improving  prospect  of  peace,  and 
the  revival  of  business,  soon  made  it  ex- 
pedient for  Mr.  Tyler  to  return  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  (Intimacy  with  the  fam- 
ilies of  John  Adams,  Palmers,  Quincy,  and 
Richard  Cranch,  in  Memoirs,  page  20). 

Mr.  Tyler  removed  to  Quincy,  then  called 
Braintree.  with  the  intention  of  identify- 
ing himself  permanently  with  the  interests 
of  the  place.  He  purchased  landed  prop- 
erty there,  and  is  mentioned  by  its  local 
historian  as  one  of  the  first  who  endeav- 
ored to  supply  the  pressing  want  of  water- 
power  by  erecting  a  windmill  on  an  origi- 
nal plan  of  his  own.  Popular  as  a  lawyer, 
and  admired  as  a  wit,  his  neighbors  seem 
nevertheless  to  have  lacked  confidence  in 
his  skill  as  a  millwright. '  They  made  his 
undertaking  a  butt  of  their  ridicule.  Meet- 
ing one  day  the  minister  of  the  village, 
from  whom  he  hoped  for  a  more  favorable 
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judgment,  he  asked  what  he  thought  of 
his  mill.  "Very  ingenious,"  replied  the 
parson,  "and  in  theory  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect. When  I  was  young,  I  built  one  just 
like  it,  and  the  only  fault  it  had,  was  that 
it  would  not  go."  Such  proved  to  be  the 
•case  with  Mr.  Tyler's  also. 

(Letters  from  John  Adams  and  also  from 
Mrs.  Adams,  and  other  interesting  matters 
on  pages  25,  26,  27,  28,  of  Memoirs.  1786, 
courts  silenced  by  armed  mobs  in  the  days 
of  the  "Shay  Rebellion,"  so  called,  in  Me- 
moirs, page  32.  Sad  disappointments  com- 
mer.cing.  Memoirs,  page  29). 

The  m.easures  taken  to  suppress  the  Shay 
rebellion,  engaged  Mr.  Tyler  once  more  in 
military  service.  Jan.  19,  1787,  Maj.  Gen. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  took  command  of  the 
forces  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  He 
appointed  Royall  Tyler  his  aid-de-camp, 
with  the  title  of  Major,  and  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  coldest  of  ISTew  England 
winters  took  the  field,  pressing  on  with 
all  speed,  to  save  the  arsenal  at  Spring- 
jQeld,  and  to  defeat  the  insurgents.  The 
result  is  a  matter  of  history.  The  fort- 
night following  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
was  spent  in  vigorous  pursuit  of  them 
through  the  blustering  storms  of  winter 
over  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  covered  with 
two  feet  of  snow,  into  New  York  and 
"the  territory  called  Vermont."  Major 
Tyler,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry,  was  active- 
ly employed  in  this  service.  He  used  to 
relate  how,  on  one  occasion,  he  entrapped 
-a  company  of  the  fugitives  in  a  meeting- 
house, on  Sunday.  Thinking  themselves 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit,  they  had 
stacked  their  arms  outside,  leaving  but  a 
single  sentinel,  who  was  soon  enticed  into 
the  shelter  of  the  porch  from  the  biting- 
wind  that  swept  over  the  common.  Their 
leader,  like  a  Yankee  Cromwell,  was  hold- 
ing forth  from  the  pulpit  to  the  descen- 
dents  of  his  Ironsides,  on  the  oppression 
and  tyranny  of  the  government  and  its 
bloodthirsty  resolution  to  hunt  down  and 
bring  to  the  gallows  every  patriot  who  had 
taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  people's 
rights.  Meanwhile  Major — as  he  was  usu- 
ally called,  when  in  command  of  detached 
parties,  Colonel — Tyler,  by  a  rapid  march 
through  cross-roads,  had  intercepted  their 
route,  quietly  surrounded  the  house,  seized 
their  muskets  and  frightened  their  sentinel 
into  silence.    Waiting  until  the  orator  had 
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concluded,  he  then  walked  up  into  the 
pulpit  and  informed  tliem  that  they  wer^ 
his  prisoners.  He  then  went  on  with  a 
long  and  earnest  speech  in  refutation  of 
the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies 
against  the  government,  hy  which  the 
rank  and  tile  had  been  led  astray ;  showed 
them  that  the  evils  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment suffered  were  the  inevitable  re- 
sults of  the  exhaustion  of  the  war;  that 
the  Legislature  had  done,  and  were  ready 
to  do  every  thing  possible  to  relieve  the 
popular  distress ;  and  that  instead  of  pros- 
ecuting offenders  mercilessly,  as  alleged, 
only  required  of  the  non-commissioned 
oflicers  and  private  soldiers  among  them 
to  surrender  their  arms,  and  a  renewal  of 
their  oath  of  allegiance.  The  result  was 
the  instant  conversion  of  the  whole  band 
into  good  citizens,  their  leaders  only  being 
committed  to  trial  for  treason.  By  the 
middle  of  February  the  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed in  Massachusetts;  but  the  most 
prominent  of  the  rebels  had  escaped  into 
the  neighboring  States,  and  still  deluded 
their  followers  that  they  would  soon  re- 
turn with  such  assistance  as  would  make 
them  successfully  take  the  field.  These 
promises  received  some  support  from  the 
fact  that  the  political  party  views  of  Gov. 
Bowdoin,  and  his  administration,  were  op- 
posed, as  aristocratic  and  tyrannical,  lo 
those  in  power  in  the  rest  of  New  Eng- 
land. To  arrest  these  ringleaders  was  very 
important;  and  to  do  this  within  the  juris- 
diction of  other  sovereign  States,  obtain- 
ing the  consent  and  assistance  of  the  local 
authorities,  was  a  service  of  peculiar  deli- 
cacy and  dirticulty,  especial I3'  as  it  was 
known  that  the  people  very  generally  sym- 
pathized with  the  insurgents.  By  the  act 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts was  requested  to  issue  a  pi"ocla- 
mation  offering  a  reward  for  apprehending 
such  of  the  ringleaders,  or  principals,  in 
the  present  rebellion,  as  he  shall  judge 
proper,  not  exceeding  £150,  for  any  one 
of  them. 

The  Governor  issued  a  proclamation, 
offering  rewards  for  the  arrest  of  Daniel 
Shay,  Elijah  Day  and  John  Wile}',  as  be- 
ing "principals,  aiders  and  abettors  of  this 
horrid  and  wicked  rebellion."  When  Gcn'l 
Lincoln  received  this,  at  Pittsfieki,  he  had 
information  that  these  persons  were  in 
Bennington    county,   Vermont,  making 
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their  way  through  New  York  to  Canada. 
Whoever  should  be  sent  in  pursuit  of  them 
would  be  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Execu- 
tives of  New  York  and  Vermont  for  au- 
thority and  aid, — a  duty  exceedingly  deli- 
cate, for  New  York  claimed  Vermont  as  a 
province  of  her  own,  while  the  latter  had 
proclaimed  itself  an  independent  State, 
had  elected  Thomas  Chittenden  its  Gover- 
nor, and  had  chosen  a  Legislative  Council 
and  House  of  Representatives,  then  in 
session  at  Bennington.  It  had  applied  for 
admission  to  the  confederacy;  but  Con- 
gress had  not  yet  acknowledged  its  inde- 
pendence by  receiving  it  as  a  State.  He 
determined  to  send  Major  Tyler  on  this 
service,  furnishing  him  with  this  letter  of 
credence : 

"PiTTSPiELD,  Feb.  14,  1787. 
SiK: — I  have  received  from  the  Gover- 
nor a  proclamation  for  apprehending  cer- 
tain characters  therein  named,  which  proc- 
lamation you  will  receive  herewith,  as  also 
the  doings  of  the  General  Court,  on  which 
it  has  been  founded;  and  a  warrant  against 
a  number  of  persons,  all  of  whom  have 
been  active  in  the  present  rebellion,  and 
have  taken  shelter  in  the  neighboring 
States.  I  have,  therefore,  to  solicit,  Sir, 
that  you  would  pursue  and  apprehend 
these  delinquents,  and  all  such  powers  as 
you  may  need  in  executing  this  commis- 
sion, you  will  please  to  apply  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  neighboring  States  for  them, 
to  whose  countenance  you  are  particular- 
ly recommended  as  a  gentleman  to  whom 
the  most  perfect  respect  and  confidence  is 
due. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being,  sir, 
with  great  esteem, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
B.  Lincoln. 

RoYALL  Tyler,  Esq'r. 

Major  Tyler  started  on  his  mission  early 
in  the  morning  of  Feb.  15,  1787.  On  his 
way  he  overtook  Col.  Fay,  commander  of 
the  frontier  post  at  Williamstown,  in  the 
northwestern  corner  of  Massachusetts.  The 
forces  at  this  place,  and  those  at  Adams, 
five  or  six  miles  distant,  were  placed  at  his 
disposal,  as.  far  as  he  might  need  them,  for 
the  arrest  of  the  fugitives.  They  were,  in 
the  aggregate,  about  500  men.  He  deliv- 
ered Gen'l  Lincoln's  orders  to  Col.  Fay, 
and  dispatched  the  following  by  express : 


To  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Govern- 
mental Forces  at  Adams  : 

Sir  : — I  send  you  the  enclosed  order  from 
Gen'l  Lincoln.^  You  will  please  to  quarter 
your  troops  in  Adams,  as  compact  as  is 
consistent  with  the  nature  of  your  instruc- 
tions from  the  commander  of  the  forces. 
I  could  wish  that  you  would,  for  a  few 
days  to  come,  issue  your  provisions- in  such 
a  manner  that  the  troops  under  your  com- 
mand may  iiave  two  days'  cooked  provis- 
ions; and  that  you  would  engage  as  many 
sleighs  as  will  be  needed  to  transport  all 
your  troops  at  a  minute's  warning,  Mr. 
Jones,  a  respectable  character,  will  assist 
you  in  this,  and  give  you  advice  in  other 
matters,  as  may  be  convenient.  If  you 
should  be  absent,  at  any  time,  from  your 
quarters,  please  to  leave  a  copy  of  this 
with  the  commanding  oflScer  on  the  spot, 
that  no  delay  may  be  occasioned  if  I  should 
call  for  any  number  of  your  troops. 
Sir,  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

R.  Tyler,  V.  A.  D.  C. 

Williamstown,  Feb.  14,  1787. 

That  which  prompted  these  stringent  or- 
ders— to  be  in  constant  readiness  for  instant 
start  and  rapid  conveyance,  was  informa- 
tion that  was  hourly  reaching  him  from 
scouts,  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  rebels; 
making  it  probable  that  by  a  sudden  dash 
into  the  territory  of  the  neighboring  States,, 
he  might  surprise  and  capture  their  most 
prominent  leaders,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
rank  and  file.  To  this  end,  an  early  move 
was  essential,  but  accurate  and  reliable  in* 
formation  was  equally  so.  He  therefore 
resolved,  ivith  a  small  guard  of  picked 
horsemen,  to  push  on  to  Bennington,  where 
he  expected  to  receive  further  reports  from 
his  emissaries,  and  hoped  to  receive  aid 
from  the  Governor  and  Legislature  there 
in  session.  From  a  lengthj^  and  interest- 
ing report  of  his  proceedings,  to  Gen.  Lin- 
coln, we  give  the  following: 

"Upon  my  arrival  at  Bennington,  I  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Ticlienor — the  Governor 
not  being  in  town,  or  expected  until  the 
next  day — to  the  principal  characters  in 
the  administration  of  the  government  of 
Vermont;  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court ;  the  Secretary,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  &c.  We 
were  in  private  at  Col.  Brush's  house,  I 
there  communicated  such  part  of  my  pa- 
pers as  I  judged  necessary.    They  entered 
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fully  into  our  design,  but  seemed  to  feel 
mortified  that  his  Excellenc}^,  our  Gover- 
nor, had  not  wrote  to  Gov.  Chittenden.  I 
mentioned  the  act  of  our  Legislature  re- 
questing the  Governor  to  write  to  the  au- 
thority of  adjoining  governments,  and  we 
amicably  resolved  that  his  Excellency's  dis- 
patches must  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
rebels.  They  said  that  the  "Shays"  and 
"Days" — the  two  latter  only  being  in  com- 
pany, had  passed  through  the  town  a  few 
days  since — Shays  under  a  feigned  name, 
the  two  Days  publicly  with  their  side-arms. 
The  people  here  will  not,  except  a  few 
very  trusty  exceptions,  ever-  serve  a  war- 
rant, unless  the  Legislature  shall  pass  an 
act  directing  it.  I  have  had  a  perplexing- 
instance  of  this :  Luke  Day  was,  yesterday, 
half  an  hour  in  this  town,  and  I  could  not, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  first  characters 
here,  prevail  upon  the  sherilf  or  constable 
to  apprehend  him.  I  offered  to  take  a 
deputation  myself,  but  was  no  inhabitant. 
Whilst  we  disputed  he  moved  off.  I  know 
where  he  lodges,  and  shall  apprehend  him 
this  evening. 

Gen'l  Ethan  Allen,  in  my  presence,  said 
that  those  who  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  Massachusetts  were  a  'pack  of 
damned  rascals;'  and  that  'there  was  no 
virtue  among  them,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  try  to  prevent  them  that 
had  fied  into  this  State  for  shelter,  from 
cutting  down  our  maple  trees,'  and  the 
common  people  flocked  around  him  as 
though  he  had  a  sight  to  show.  The  com- 
mon sentiment  was,  that  they  will  shelter 
anybody  that  applies  to  any  of  their  houses 
for  shelter;  and  that  our  quarrel  will  be 
£10,000  advantage  to  this  State." 

The  opposition  of  the  Governor  to  any 
action  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  almost 
universal  popular  sentiment  against  the 
arrest  of  the  fugitives,  effectually  defeated 
the  object  of  Major  Tyler's  mission,  fie 
reports  to  Lincoln  his  having  arrested 
Abram  Wheeler,  but  he  was  soon  rescued 
by  forty-odd  subjects  of  New  York,  who 
carried  him  in  triumph  to  a  large  mob  of 
rebels.  "I  have  many  things  to  communi- 
cate not  fit  to  be  trusted  on  paper.  I  only 
say,  that  there  is  a  certain  em])ryo  govern- 
ment, who  are  as  weak  as  water;  and  that, 
in  a  short  time,  unless  they  act  decidedly, 
will  be  like  water  spilt  upon  tlie  ground- 
not  to  be  gathered." 


Neither  Shays,  nor  any  otlier  of  the  more 
noted  of  the  fugitives  were  ever  captured^ 
Still,  Major  Tjder's  mission  can  by  no 
means  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  He  had 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  author- 
ities of  Vermont,  in  favor  of  the  cause  of 
order  and  the  government  of  Mas.-^aclui- 
setts,  that  although,  as  we  liave  seen,  they 
hesitated  for  the  time,  yet  in  a  few  days 
after  he  left  Bennington,  all  tlie  requests 
he  had  made  were  granted,  the  proclama- 
tion against  harboring,  aiding  or  abetting 
the  rebels  was  issued,  and  effort  made  to 
arrest  or  disperse  them,  putting  an  efiicieut 
stop  to  their  predatory  incursions  into 
Massachusetts.  The  last  of  these,  indeed, 
the  last  effort  of  the  rebellion — the  attack 
upon  the  village  of  Stockbridge  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  February,  the  day  after 
Major  Tyler  left  Bennington  to  report  him- 
self to  Gen.  Lincoln  at  Pittsfield.  Imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  there,  he  was  sent  to 
Stockbridge  to  obtain  full  particulars  of 
occurrences  there ;  and  from  thence  to  Bos- 
ton, to  report  to  the  Governor  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  western  frontier,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  mission  to  Vermont.  He  reached 
the  capital  the  5tli  of  March.  His  first  act 
was  to  send  the  following  note  to  Judge 
Theodore  Sedgewick. 

"Boston,  Monday  Morniog. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  the  pleasure  to  en- 
close you  several  letters  from  your  friends 
in  Berkshire.  They  contain,  doubtlessly, 
an  account  of  the  daring  attack  and  inhu- 
man conduct  of  the  rebels  at  Stockbridge, 
and  the  happy  and  complete  success  of  the 
troops  of  the  government.  1  may  have 
some  little  particulars,  which  your  friends 
have  omitted  to  comnumicate.  If  your 
curiosity  is  excited,  pray  come  and  see  me 
at  Mr.  Palmer's,  head  of  the  ropewalk. 
The  fatigues  of  last  uight— as  I  passed  the 
whole  of  it  in  an  open  sleigh— and  a  varie- 
ty of  avocations,  will  (■xcu>e  niy  waiting 
upon  you. 

Sir,  I  am  y(>ur<.  ^'cc. 

K.  TVLKU. 

He  also  despatched  the  following  note  to 
the  Governor: 

IJosTON,  March  ■").  l?s?. 
Sii;:_I  arrived  here  about  half-pa>t  4 
this  morning.  Mr.  Palmer  will  hand  you 
the  despatches  from  the  Geus.  Lincoln  and 
Shepherd.  Maj.-Geu.  Lincoln's  letter  re- 
fers your  Excellency  to  me  for  a  statement 
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of  facts.  Whenever  you  shall  please  to 
dh'ect  my  attendance,  I  will  wait  upon  you 
with  punctuality.  The  nature  of  my  com- 
munications are  such,  that  I  could  wish  to 
converse  with  you  previous  to  your  meet- 
ing your  council. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
Your  Excellencj^'s  most  ob't, 

R.  Tyler. 

Governor's  reply: 

The  Governor's  compliments  to  Major 
Tyler.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  him,  on 
the  subject  of  his  billet,  half  an  hour  prer- 
Tious  to  the  dining  hour,  which  is  2  o'cl'k, 
or  when  it  shall  be  convenient  to  Mr.  Ty- 
ler. If  his  brother,  the  Colonel,  is  in 
town,  the  Governor  would  be  glad  to  have 
his  company  at  dinner  to-day. 
■  Tuesday  morning,  6th  March. 

The  result  of  his  interview  with  the 
Governor  and  Council,  was  the  resolution 
on  their  part  to  send  him  on  a  mission  to 
the  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  accordingly  started  next  morning  on 
the  long  and  tedious  stage  journey  to  New 
York.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Gov.  Bow- 
doin.    Extracts  as  follows : 

"A  report  prevails  here  that  Shays  witli 
several  of  his  officers  have  been  arrested  in 
Canada.  I  have  reason  to  doubt  this.  I 
■shall  meet  with  Major  Beck  with,  aide-de- 
camp to  Lord  Dorchester,  at  New  York, 
and  will  endeavor,  if  it  can  be  done  with 
delicacy,  to  sound  him  as  to  the  disposition 
of  the  British  government,  as  it  relates  to 
harboring  our  rebels." 

Major  Tyler  spent  some  time  in  New 
York,  accomplishing  the  object  of  his 
mission.  The  energetic  co-operation  of 
the  authorities  of  the  bordering  States  en- 
tirely paralyzed  the  action  of  the  fugitives. 
They  meekly  acknowledged  their  error  and 
sued  for  pardon  of  their  crimes.  Special 
terms  of  court  were  held  for  trial  of  those 
in  custody.  Fourteen  were  condemned  to 
death  for  high  treason,  and  many  more  to 
imprisonment,  fines,  whipping  and  the  pil- 
lorj'-.  The  submission  of  the  rebels  was, 
however,  so  complete  that  the  government 
felt  itself  strong  enough  to  be  merciful. 
None  of  the  sentences  were  executed,  and 
before  the  summer  was  over,  an  act  of  uni- 
versal amnesty  was  passed.  Even  Shays 
liimself  was  permitted  to  return  home  un- 
molested. He  soon  removed  to  Sparta,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  died  in  1825. 


After  this  stirring  episode  in  his  life,  Mr. 
Tyler  returned  to  his  law  office  in  Boston. 
He  evidently  kept  up  his  acquaintance  and 
correspondence  with  those  gentlemen  whom 
he  met  at  Bennington.  The  following  let- 
ter, from  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Vermont,  we  copy: 

"Bennington,  38  Aug.,  1787. 

Sir  : — You  find,  by  this  time,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  government  of  this  State  has  been 
very  friendly  to  yours.  Such  persons  as 
have  been  criminals,  and  have  acted  against 
law  and  society  in  general,  and  have  come 
from  your  State  to  this,  we  send  back  to 
you;  and  others,  who  have  only  took  part 
with  Shays,  we  govern  by  our  laws,  so  that 
they  do  not  and  dare  not  make  any  inroads 
or  devastations  in  Massachusetts.  As  to 
the  appendix  to  the  Oracles  of  Reason, 
should  you  procure  £18  or  £20  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  ready  money,  it  shall  be  published 
next  spring. 

I  am,  sir,  with  respect. 

Your  humble  servant. 
To  Maj.  Tyler.  Ethan  Allen. 

"During  the  year  1788,  our  father  re- 
mained in  Boston,  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law,  and  no  doubt  in  literary  pursuits, 
although  no  productions  of  this  date  can 
be  found.  The  care  of  the  family  proper- 
ty had  been  left  to  him,  and  must  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  time.  An  incident 
connected  with  this  is  among  the  few  that 
can  be  recalled.  Tyler  lane  or  alley  had,  in 
a  former  generation,  been  opened  from 
Ann  street,  through  the  family  estate  to 
the  town  dock,  to  be  held,  and  used  by  the 
public  for  that  purpose  only.  The  town 
authorities,  having  determined  to  close  the 
lane,  proceeded,  against  Mr.  Tyler's  pro- 
test, to  move  a  small  wooden  building  upon 
the  ground.  Nearly  40  years  afterwards, 
his  son,  Gen'l  John  S.  Tyler,  brought  a 
successful  suit  for  the  recovery  of  this 
land.  An  old  man  was  found  who  remem- 
bered distinctly,  that  when  a  long  line  of 
men  and  boys  were  moving  the  building, 
by  a  rope  attached  to  it,  Royall  Tyler  stood 
on  the  boundary  of  this  land,  forbidding 
them  moving  it  across  the  line ;  that  he  had 
an  axe  in  his  hand,  and,  as  they  did  not 
stop,  with  one  blow  he  cut  the  rope,  let- 
ting those  who  were  pulling  at  it  go  head- 
long, with  shouts  and  laughter,  to  the 
ground. 

At  this  period,  the  wonderful  acting  of 
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Garrick  and  Siddons,  and  the  success  of 
Dr.  Goldsmith  and  others  as  writers  of 
comedy,  had  revived  in  England  a  taste 
for  the  drama.  In  our  larger  cities  the 
stage  was  well  supported;  even  Boston 
having  so  far  overcome  the  prejudices  of 
Puritanism  as  to  fill  the  old  Federal  street 
Theatre,  with  its  wit  and  fashion.  Mr. 
Tyler  was  intimate  with  the  managers 
and  principal  actors  of  this  establishment, 
and  became  much  interested  in  dramatic 
literature  and  art. 

No  American  play  had  yet  been  produced 
on  the  regular  stage,  and  urged  by  these 
friends,  he  resolved  to  attempt  a  comedy 
which  should  have  the  elements  of  success 
as  an  acting  drama,  and  also  be  strictly 
national  in  plot  and  characters.  The  field 
was  in  good  measure  clear  before  him. 
The  typical  Yankee,  especially  now  so 
familiar,  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  stage 
or  in  print. 

The  general  plan  which  he  adopted  and 
which  led  to  distinguished  success,  was  to 
contrast  the  homely,  honest  plainness  of 
our  native  character  and  breeding  with 
the  polished,  tinselled  hypocrisy  and  vil- 
lany  of  foreign  fashionable  society.  His 
dramatis  personse  naturally  disposed  them- 
selves in  pairs:  the  two  gentlemen  and 
their  two  men-servants,  the  two  mistresses 
and  their  two  maids,  etc.,  and  each  pair 
being  in  marked  contrast  one  with  the  other 
suggested  "The  Contrast,"  as  an  apt  title 
to  the  play. 

In  the  preface  it  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
dertaken and  finished  in  three  weeks. 
This  must  have  been  during  the  winter  of 
1788-9.  The  next  spring,  at  the  Park 
Theatre,  New  York,  it  was  brought  out. 
It  took  at  once,  with  the  public,  and  had 
an  unprecedented  run  of  several  weeks. 

That  spring  of  '89  was  a  stirring  one  in 
our  country's  history,  and  New  York  the 
centre  point  of  its  greatest  action. 

' '  The  Contrast ;  a  comedy  in  five  acts, 
written  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
performed  with  applause  at  the  theatres  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Maryland, 
and  published,  (under  an  assignment  of 
copyright,)  by  Thos.  Wignell.  Primas  ego 
in  Patriam,  aonio  deduxi  vertice  rmisas." 

Such  is  the  title  page  as  printed  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Philadelphia.  The  copy 
before  the  writer  is  the  only  one  he  knoAVs 


to  be  extant.  It  belonged  to-  one  of  the 
original  subscribers,  manager  of  the  Bo^ 
ton  Theatre,  by  him  given  to  Joseph  T. 
Buckingham,  the  editor,  and  by  him  given 
to  Gen.  John  S.  Tyler,  the  present  owner. 

Wignell,  to  whom  the  author  gave  the 
copyright,  was  a  comic  actor  of  some 
celebrity.  He  sustained  the  character  of 
Jonathan,  both  in  New  York  and  ^lary- 
land. 

It  has,  as  was  then  customary,  a  li>t  of - 
the  subscribers.  This  is  headed  by  the  hon- 
ored name  of  George  "Washington,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  followed  by  the 
names  of  most  of  the  marked  men  of  that 
epoch:  Aaron  Burr,  H.  Knox,  Carroll,  of 
Carrollton,  Miflain,  President  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  Chief  Justice  McKeau, 
Att'y  Edmund  Randolph,  Baron  Steuben 
and  others. 

The  prologue,  said  to  be  written  by  a 
young  gentleman  of  New  York,  opens : 
"  Exult  each  patriot  heart !  this  night  i-  shown 
A  piece  which  we  may  fairly  call  our  own  I 
Where  the  proud  titles  of  "My  Lord,"  "Your 
Grace," 

To  humble  "  Mr  "  and  plain  "  Sir,"give  place. 
Our  author  pictures  not  from  foreign  climes, 
The  fashions,  or  the  follies  of  the  times  ; 
But  has  confined  the  subject  of  his  v/brk 
To  the  gay  scenes,  the  circles  of  New  York. 
*        -x-        *  * 

Should  rigid  critics  reprobate  our  play. 
At  least  the  patriot  heart  will  say: 
Glorious  our  fall,  since  in  a  noble  cause, 
The  bold  attempt  alone  deserves  applause." 

[Following  the  prologue  is  a  full  report 
of  the  play  from  page  TO  of  memoir.  ] 

Mr.  Tyler  also  wrote  a  farce  under  the 
title  of  ''May  Day  in  Town."  which  was 
brought  out,  at  the  same  time,  as  an  after- 
piece with  unusual  success.  He  was  pet- 
ted, caressed,  feasted  and  toasted,  and  no 
doubt  lived  too  freely.  After  his  return 
he  rusticated  with  his  mother  again,  a  wid- 
ow living  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  after  a  few 
visits  of  condolence,  we  learn  no  more  of 
him  for  four  or  five  years.  \\\\\  it  was 
we  could  not  discover,  but  liis  spirit-s 
seemed  greatly  depressed.  In  the  spring 
of  1790.  -^Ir.  Palmer  removed  from  Boston 
onto  a  farm  in  Framingham.  Mass..  and 
during  the  sununer  Mr.  Tyler  called  upon 
j  them  there,  being  on  a  liorseback  journe.v 
I  to  Vermont,  where,  as  he  informed  Miss 
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Mary,  lie  had  determined  to  start  anew  in 
life,  leaving  his  mother  in  the  care  of  his 
brother,  John,  and  relinquishing  the  Bos- 
ton property  for  her  use  and  support. 

It  seems  to  us  now  rather  difficult  to  con- 
ceive what  sufficient  motive  could  have  in- 
duced Royall  Tyler  to  leave  Boston,  where 
he  had  family  and  business  connection  and 
a  wide  reputation,  both  professional  and 
literary,  for  the  wilds  of  Vermont.  There 
may  have  been  matters  of  personal  feeling, 
•of  which,  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  let- 
ter, or  other  document  of  that  date,  we 
cannot  judge,  but  the  "new  State"  cer- 
itainly  presented  peculiar  attractions  at  this 
lime.  During  the  war  of  independence 
it  had  maintained  a  double  contest,  against 
Great  Britain  and  New  York.  It  had  paid 
its  soldiers  mostly  '  in  kind '  and  had  not, 
like  other  States,  contracted  heavy  debts. 

Taxes  promised  to  be  light,  land  was 
tCheap  and  much  of  it  good.  The  difficul- 
ties which  had  beset  the  territory  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  were  all  removed  by  the  act 
''Ot  Congress,  '  'that  on  the  4th  day  of  March, 
1791,  the  said  State  of  Vermont  shall  be  re- 
^ceived  in  this  union  as  a  new  and  entire 
member  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

It  had  been  manifest  for  several  years 
that  this  must  be  the  result,  and  there  had 
been  a  large  immigration,  especially  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Nor  did  this  consist  wholly  of  hard 
working  farmers.  Throughout  the  State 
were  scattered  many  men  of  wealth,  enter- 
prise and  culture,  with  whom  Mr.  Tyler 
was  already  acquainted.  Wherever  he  at- 
tended sessions  of  the  courts,  he  was  wel- 
■  comed,  not  only  by  able  lawyers,  but  by  a 
circle  of  wits  and  scholars,,  with  whom  his 
rare  gifts  of  genius  rendered  him  a  univer- 
sal favorite. 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  Mr.  Tyler  visited 
Vermont,  probably  for  the  tirst  time  since 
the  Shay's  affair.  This  time  he  ascended 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  to  Windsor, 
where  the  Supreme  Court  was  in  session. 
In  January  following,  he  established  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Guilford, 
Windham  County. 

This  township  had  had  a  singular  history. 
Chartered  in  1754,  by  New  Hampshire,  it 
afterwards  threw  off  allegiance  to  that  col- 
ony, and  refusing  submission  to  Vermont, 
:became  in  effect  an  independent  republic.  \ 


The  liberty  its  citizens  enjoyed  proved  so 
attractive  to  settlers,  that  it  soon  became 
the  most  populous  town  in  the  State.  So 
it  was  when  Mr.  Tyler  selected  it  as  his  res- 
idence. "Yet,"  says  Thompson,  in  his 
Gazetteer  of  Vermont,  "there  was  not  a 
,  single  village  in  the  township,  or  rather  the 
whole  township  was  a  village,  all  the  hills 
and  valleys  were  smoking  with  huts."  At 
the  centre,  however,  in  1791,  a  small  ham- 
let with  meeting-house,  tavern,  store  and 
shops  had  sprung  up.  Rev.  Mr.  Woollage 
was  the  Congregational  minister,  Edward 
and  James  Houghton  the  merchants,  with 
cultivated  families,  and  here  Royall  Tyler 
established  himself  as  the  lawyer  of  the 
place. 

In  a  small  account  book,  he  kept  during 
this  year,  the  first  entry  is  Jan.  15th ;  from 
the  charges  it  appears  his-^ practice  rapidly 
extended  through  the  county.  He  attend- 
ed the  courts  not  only  of  Windham,  but 
the  adjoining  counties.  In  Bennington, 
during  the  summer,  1792,  he  renewed  many 
of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  after  the 
adjournment  of  court,  drove  down  into 
Berkshire  County,  Mass. ,  to  visit  at  Stock- 
bridge  his  friend  Judge  Sedgewick. 

Another  attraction  doubtless  led  him  in 
this  direction,  and  induced  him  to  continue 
his  journey  to  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  His 
steadfast  friend  and  devoted  admirer,  Mary 
Palmer,  whom,  not  improbably,  he  already 
hoped  to  make  his  wife,  was  spending  the 
year  there  with  a  brother  of  her  mother. 
She  was  now  seventeen,  and  unquestion- 
ably was  a  very  lovely  and  beautiful  girl. 
It  required  much  explanation  of  bygone 
relationships  to  convince  the  uncle  and 
aunt  of  the  propriety  of  Miss  Mary's  warm 
greeting  of  a  fashionable  gallant. 

Uncle  Hunt  had  heard  of  Royall  Tyler, 
as  a  gay  young  man  and  author  of  the 
"  Contrast,"  a  play  in  which  he  greatly  de- 
lighted, and  after  the  visit  he  seldom  sat 
down  at  home  without  bringing  out  a  print- 
ed copy  and  reading  from  it,  till  his  wife  de- 
clared she  almost  knew  it  by  heart, 

Mr.  Tyler  returned  to  Guilford  and  at- 
tended the  fall  sessions  of  the  courts. 
The  next  winter  he  made  his  promised 
visit  to  his  friends,  the  Palmers,  in  Fram- 
ingham,  with  a  fine  pair  of  black  horses, 
which,  with  his  accustomed  facetiousness, 
he  had  named  "Crock  and  Smut."  He 
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now  acknowledged  to  Miss  Mary,  who  had 
Teturned  home,  that  since  he  saw  her  at 
her  uncle's  he  had  determined  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  was  quite  indispensable  to  his 
hajDpiness  that  she  should  become  his  wife. 
He  did  not  ask  for  any  set  time ;  he  must 
prepare  a  cage  before  he  took  his  bird,  and 
he  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  house  in 
the  spring,  but  some  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore it  could  be  finished  and  furnished. 

No  stage  lines  were  as  yet  established, 
find  all  travel  was  by  horseback  in  summer 
and  sleighing  in  winter. 

Mr.  Tyler  left  his  affianced  bride  and  re- 
turned to  his  clients  in  Vermont.  It  ap- 
pears from  his  docket  at  the  June  term  of 
1793,  he  had  62  cases,  82  new  entries. 
November  term,  48  entries,  22  new  ones. 
An  extensive  and  growing  practice,  with  a 
reputation  for  literary  ability  already  es- 
tablished; gifted  with  remarkable  powers 
as  an  orator,  overflowing  with  wit  and 
humor,  genial  and  social,  his  acquaintance 
soon  extended  throughout  the  State.  It  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  that  no  one  ever  acquired  more 
rapidly  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple generally,  or  of  the  members  of  the 
bar. 

The  intercourse  between  the  towns  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Connecticut  was 
constant  and  intimate,  and  Mr.  Tyler's 
practice  extended  into  New  Hampshire. 
It  chanced  on  one  occasion  about  Christ- 
mas time,  he  was  attending  court  at 
Charlestown,  the  Episcopal  parish  there 
was  vacant,  and  some  of  the  lawyers,  hav- 
ing heard  that  he  had  written  sermons  for 
the  Guilford  people  on  one  occasion  of  the 
minister's  absence,  he  was  strongly  urged 
by  bench  and  bar  to  conduct  church  ser- 
vice on  the  ensuing  Sunday,  and  also  on 
Christmas  day.  Both  his  reading  of  the 
service  and  the  sermons  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. In  narrating  this  incident  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "After  this  I  was  strongly 
urged  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  the  Church 
and  prepare  to  take  orders,  being  assured 
that  I  had  mistaken  my  vocation,  that  it 
was  my  bounden  duty  to  turn  my  talents 
that  way,  etc.,  and  it  would  have  been  rest 
to  my  soul,  at  that  time,  had  I  dared,  but 
a  consciousness  of  having  lived  too  gay  a 
life  in  my  youth,  made  me  tremble  lest  I 
should  in  some  way  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  sacred  cause." 


It  was  at  Charlestown  that  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Joseph  Deunie,  [spic.v 
j  letters  in  correspondence  l)etween  Tyler 
1  and  Dennie,  on  90  to  92  pages  of  :Memoir,] 
j  who  became  his  most  intimate  friend. 
Thomas  and  Carlisle  had  establislied  a 
magazine  at   Walpole,   which  had  now 
taken  the  name  of  "The  Farmer's  Weekly 
]Museum,  or  the  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
i  mont  Journal,"  on  which  Dennie  was  em- 
i  ployed,  first  as  contributor  and  afterwards 
j  as  editor.    The  success  of  this  periodical 
!  was  unprecedented.    "Dennie,"  .says  Jos- 
eph T.  Buckingham  in  his  reminiscences, 
"was  aided  in  his  task  as  editor,  by  Royall 
Tyler,  then  a  lawj-er  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  who 
furnished  all  those  agreeable  and  humor- 
ous articles,  purporting  to  come  from  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  Colon  and  Spondee.  For 
three  years  succeeding  this  arrangement 
the  Museum  had  no  rival.    Its  circulation 
extended  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  it 
was  more  richly  supplied  with  original 
communications  of  a  literary  character 
than  any  other  paper  that  had  then,  or  has 
since,  been  published  in  the  United  States." 
These  contributions  to  the  Museum  were 
to  Mr.  Tyler  a  mere  amusement  of  leisure 
moments,  the  outcome  and  overflow  of 
an  exuberance  of  wit  and  humor.  He 
had  however  planned  and  was  engaged 
upon  works  of  a  more  serious  import. 

He  had  secured  and  furnished  a  house 
in  Guilford.  Twice  during  the  summer  he 
visited  his  wife  and  boy.  (Royall  Tyler 
and  Miss  Palmer  were  married  in  Framing- 
ham.)  The  young  husband  at  Guilford 
waited  anxiously  for  the  sleighing,  then 
indispensible  for  the  transportation  of 
ladies,  children  and  baggage. 

The  winter  proved  mild,  nor  was  it  till 
February  that  Master  Hampden,  (Mrs. 
Tyler's  brother,  H.  Palmer,  a  law  student 
with  Tyler,)  drove  "Crock  and  Smut" 
once  more  into  the  farm  yard  at  Framing- 
ham.  All  was  now  hurry  and  hustle  to 
start  for  home,  in  horrible  dread  of  a  thaw, 
which  might  postpone  Vermont  house- 
keeping for  yet  another  year.  All  went 
well,  with  bright,  cool  weather  and  cajiital 
roads,  they  drove  the  first  day  80  miles, 
the  third  brought  them  home  in  the  eve- 
ning. They  crossed  the  Connecticut  on 
the  ice  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Dummer, 
and  stopped  for  supix-r  at  Scpiire  Howe's, 
at  Vernon.    This  man  was  a  baby  at  the 
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time  of  the  massacre  by  the  Indians,  dur- 
ing the  French  war.  His  father  was  killed 
and  the  whole  family  carried  captives  to 
Canada.  They  were  subsequently  ran- 
somed. [See  history  of  Vernon,  to  follow. 
Ed.  ]  The  mother,  known  in  story  as  '  'the 
fair  captive,"  who  married  Amos  Tute, 
was  now  once  more  a  widow,  and  residing 
with  her  son,  the  squire.  She  was,  of 
course  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  countrj^, 
and  the  travelers  enjoyed  not  only  a  good 
fire  and  a  substantial  supper,  but  an  ac- 
count from  the  heroine's  own  lips  of  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  that  march  through 
the  woods  to  Quebec.  As  they  made  their 
way  over  the  Guilford  hills,  Mr.  Tyler  de- 
scribed to  his  wife  the  society  to  which  he 
was  about  to  introduce  her.  ' '  Open,  hos- 
pitable and  friendly,  they  have  no  distinc- 
tion among  them,"  he  said.  "  If  they  have 
a  social  party  the  whole  neighborhood  are 
invited.  We  have  two  merchants,  the 
Messrs.  Houghtons,  two  physicians,  Dr. 
Stevens  and  Dr.  Hyde,  one  lawyer,  your 
humble  servant,  all  men  of  education,  and 
their  wives  and  families  well-bred  country 
people.  There  are  several  well-to  do  me- 
chanics who  aim  to  treat  company  equally 
well.  In  fact,  my  dear,  you  will  find  it  a 
truly  primitive  state  of  society  and  if  you 
have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  heartless- 
ness  of  the  world  in  general,  you  will  re- 
joice in  the  friendly  simplicity  of  these 
people,  among  Avhom  I  have  sp'ent  three  or 
four  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life,  and 
I  rely  upon  you  to  continue  and  even  to 
add  to  the  high  opinion  they  have  formed 
of  me." 

Mrs.  Tyler  was  received  with  open- 
hearted  kindness  by  the  neighbors  around 
her  first  Vermont  home,  forming  devoted 
friendships  which  continued  unbroken, 
till  one  by  one  they  have  all  passed  away. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  his  comic 
grammar,  [we  refer  for  explanation  to  the 
correspondence  with  Joseph  Nancreed,  in 
Memoir,]  Mr.  Tyler  anticipated  by  more 
than  half  a  century,  the  comic  histories 
and  comic  Blackstones,  with  which  we 
have  been  surfeited  during  the  last  twenty 
years. 

"  You  are  a  thorough  grammarian,  but 
did  you  ever  see  an  amusing,  sportive,  en- 
tertaining grammar  ?  Did  you  ever  laugh 
over  a  conjunction  copulative,  weep  over 


a  gerund,  and  have  all  your  best  passions 
called  forth  by  an  interjection?  I  must  tell 
you  about  this  business. 

In  the  beau  pursuits  of  early  life,  it  was 
necessary  that  I  should  teach  grammar  to 
a  young  lady.  But  the  pretty  Miss  had 
contracted  an  aversion  to  everything  that 
savored  of  study  and  science.  She  did 
not  lack  intellect,  and  to  amuse  her  into 
reading  was  the  great  object.  I  accord- 
ingly wrote  a  grammar  in  icsum  puellre,  and 
being  forwarded  in  twelve  letters,  folded 
as  billet  doux,  she  condescended  to  read. 
To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  work— the 
fundamental  rules  were  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples from  the  most  approved  and  enter- 
taining English  authors,  and  sometimes  by 
stories  of  my  own.  A  lover  at  the  feet  of 
his  mistress,  gave  a  passionate  example  of 
interjection;  a  lady  crowned  her  favored 
lover's  virtuous  wishes  in  the  passive 
voice,  and  dismissed  an  unsuccessful  ad- 
mirer in  the  imperative  mood.  Thus  every 
rule  of  syntax  was  associated  with  some 
pleasing  anecdote,  brilliant  quotation,  or 
quaint  observation,  which  familiarized  the 
stubborn  rule  to  a  mind  open  only  to  the 
amusing  and  pleasing;  or,  in  the  style  of 
Fontaine,  "thus  the  thorn  of  science  was 
decorated  with  the  roses  of  fancy." 

Doubtless  this  work  would  need  much 
emendation,  but  I  believe  it  practicable  to 
edit  a  grammar  which  shall  be  read." 
■  The  first  draught,  retained  by  Mr.  Tyler, 
from  which  this  copy  is  made,  thus  sud- 
denly ends,  and  with  it  this  entertaining 
if  not  important  correspondence.  With 
equal  suddenness,  Nancrede,  either  by 
death,  or  failure,  (as  tradition  states)  dis- 
appears from  our  view.  *  (Nancrede  was  a 
publisher  of  books  in  Boston.  As  the  long 
correspondence  of  Tyler  with  him  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  doings  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  give  it 
entire.)  After  repeated  volleys  of  wit  and 
argument,  some  more  or  less  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  old  quarrel  of  author 
and  printer  would  probably  have  been 
reached,  between  the  courteous  knights  of 
the  pen  and  of  the  press. 

When  Mr.  Tyler's  location  in  Guilford 
was  made,  it  was  the  most  populous  town 
in  the  State ;  but  already  Brattleboro  be- 
gan to  give  some  faint  promise  of  becom- 
ing the  business  place  of  the  county.  The 
following  letter  describes  the  new  home: 
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"Brattleboro,  March  18,  1801. 

*    *    -St    *    *  * 

Here  we  are  in  quiet  and  com- 
plete possession  of  our  new  farm,*  after  a 
most  fatiguing  fortnight  of  moving,  and 
to  add  to  our  fatigue,  the  baby  and  little 
Mary  have  both  been  very  sick.  The  lat- 
ter was  so  indisposed,  when  we  removed, 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  accompanied 
by  some  risque,  even  by  her  physician; 
but  the  earnest  wish  of  all  the  family,  and 
the  dread  of  the  snow  leaving  us,  over- 
came all  apprehensions,  and  on  the  3d 
inst.  we  came  here  bag  and  baggage.  The 
children  are  now  so  far  recovered  as  to  al- 
low us,  for  the  first  time,  to  hunt  up  our 
writing  materials  and  address  a  line  to 
you,  who,  next  to  ourselves,  we  apprehend 
will  enter  most  fully  into  our  enjoyments. 
If  I  had  Sophia's  tongue,  or  Mary's  enthu- 
siasm, I  might  give  you  a  description  of 
this  farm  in  some  measure  equal  to  their 
ideas  of  it;  but  as  the  purchasing  of  a 
farm  is  entirely  Mary's,  and  I  have  some 
fears  of  our  success  in  yeomanry,  I  can- 
not write  with  the  spirit,  the  subject,  thej^ 
suppose,  merits ;  so  you  will  look  for  the 
raptures  and  the  beauties  from  them,  while 
I  detail  you  a  little  homespun  fact.  The 
farm  we  have  purchased  is  in  a  retired 
spot,  upon  the  brow  of  a  large  hill,  about 
one  mile,  as  the  road  goes,  from  the  [West] 
Brattleboro  meeting-house;  though  we 
have  a  shorter  cut  through  our  own 
grounds,  which  reduces  the  distance  half. 
The  farm  consists  of  about  150  acres,  the 
greatest  part  of  which — indeed,  upward 
of  an  hundred  acres  is  well  fenced  and 
under  good  improvement.  We  have  wheat 
and  rye  now  in  the  ground,  springing  up 
as  the  snow  leaves  it,  and  promising  a  suf- 
ficiency of  those  grains  for  our  bread  and 
pies.  We  have  two  large  orchards,  and 
two  smaller  ones  coming  on,  and  expect 
to  make  some  50  or  60  barrels  of  cider; 
and,  in  a  few  years — as  the  orchards  are 
young  and  thrifty — we  may  reasonably 
expect  to  make  100  barrels  per  year.  We 
have  plenty  of  good  pasturing  and  expect 
to  cut  hay  enough  to  winter  30  head  of 
cattle.  Our  neighbor,  Mr.  Peck,  takes 
the  farm,  at  present,  at  halves,  and,  with 

*The  place  now  owned  (1878)  and  occu- 
pied by  Gilbert  Smith,  Esq.,  on  the  hill  where 
was  built  the  first  meeting-house  in  this  town. 
F 


[  his  family,  has  removed  to  our  farm  house, 
I  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us. 
j     Mrs.  Peck  is  an  excellent  dairywoman, 
j  and  he  is  a  regular  farmer.    lie  has  a  hired 
man  with  him,  and  I  have  hired  a  young 
man,  active  and  stout,  who  in  busy  sea- 
1  sons  will  assist  Mr.  Peck,  so  that  without 
reckoning  boj-s  and  extra  help,  we  shall 
always  have  three  stout  men  for  farming 
work.    With  the  farm,  we  purcliased  farm- 
ing tools,  young  cattle,  hogs,  poultry  and 
23  sheep,  who  have  now  increased  the 
flock  by  8  lambs ;  and  it  would  amuse  you 
to  see  Sophia  and  the  children  surrounded 
with  sheep,  lambs,  geese,  turkeys  and  hens, 
feeding  them  from  their  hands. 

The  house  is  entirely  secluded  from  a 
view  of  any  neighl)ors;  though  on  the 
crown  of  a  hill  it  is  yet  in  a  hollow,  but 
the  necessary  buildings  around  it  give  it 
the  air  of  being  a  little  neighborhood :  a 
large  barn  and  shed,  corn-barn,  chaise- 
house,  smoke-house,  ash-house,  etc. 

The  house  is  somewhat  similar  to  Judge 
Jones,  in  Hinsdale,  which  I  think  you  ob- 
served, an  upright  part  with  a  handsome 
portico,  two  handsome  front  rooms,  well 
finished,  papered  and  painted;  and  two 
handsome  chambers  over  them;  back,  is  a 
sitting  room  and  by  the  side  of  it  a  room 
for  my  office,  which  has  a  door  into  the 
sitting-room  and  another  out  of  doors,  so 
that  ingress  may  be  had  independent  of  the 
house;  back  of  the  -  sitting-room  a  good 
kitchen,  from  whence  you  go  into  two  bed- 
rooms, one  for  the  boys,  and  the  other  for 
the  maids,  and  overhead  a  meal  granary; 
and  over  the  sitting-room  an  apartment  for 
oui-  hired  man  and  boy;  back  of  the  kitch- 
en is  a  long  wood-house,  about  20  feet  of 
which  makes  a  siunmer  wash-room,  and 
here  stands  the  water-trougli,  constantly 
supplied  with  plenty  of  excellent  water. 
In  front  of  the  house  is  a  fruit  garden, 
peaches,  plums,  etc.,  but  tlic  fornuT  will 
not  bear  until  next  year. 

On  one  side  of  the  house  is  a  kitchen 
garden,  with  a  good  asparagus  beil  and 
plenty  of  currants,  red,  white  and  black, 
and  large  English  gooseberries,  on  the 
other  side  is  a  flower  garden. 

Next  the  house  runs  a  ^lall  brook,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  is  a  grass  plot  set 
out  with  yoimg  fruit  trees,  chiefly  plums. 
We  have  on  the  place  a  i>leuty  of  conmion 
cherry  trees  and  four  tine  blackheart  cher- 
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ly  trees  ni3ar  the  front  windows.  We  have 
also,  pear  trees  and  peach  trees  which 
bear,  and  quince  bushes.  On  the  place  we 
may  gather  cartloads  of  chestnuts,  no  wal- 
nuts, but  a  sufficiency  of  butternuts.  In  a 
word,  if  one  can  love  a  retired  farmer's 
life,  here  you  may  have  it  to  perfection, 

For  all  we  live  down,  or  rather  up  a 
lane,  you  will  scarcely  see  three  persons 
pass  in  as  many  days.  We  cannot  see  a 
single  house,  even  from  our  chamber  win- 
dows, not  even  our  farm-house,  but  that  is 
prettily  situated ;  there  you  may  see  perhaps 
30  houses,  and  if  we  climb  our  orchard  we 
can  see  the  country  30  miles  around. 

I  think  this  place  may  be  made  com- 
fortable and  even  pleasing,  but  the  house 
can  never  be  made  to  look  handsome,  that 
is,  on  the  outside,  within,  to  be  sure,  if  v/e 
shut  the  windows,  or  look  into  the  garden, 
it  does  tolerably,  but  the  house  is  in  a  hol- 
low, and  a  house  in  a  hole  cannot  look  well 
from  abroad,  but  then  it  is  a  home  and  has 
a  thousand  pleasant  things,  fruitful  fields, 
and  delicious  fruits  about,  thrown  together 
higgledy,  piggledy." 

By  this  removal  his  ten  years  residence 
in  Guilford  ended.  They  had  now  four 
children,  Royall,  about  six  years  old,  John 
S.,  four,  Mary,  two,  and  Edward,  an  in- 
fant. 

Mrs.  Tyler's  brother,  John  Hamden  Pal- 
mer, had  been,  until  now,  a  member  of  the 
family,  but  was  about,  this  time  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  settled  at  Woodstock.  Her 
youngest  sister,  Sophia,  aged  14,  had  been 
virtually  adopted  as  a  daughter.  For  a 
year  or  more,  John  Tyler,  his  nephew,  had 
been  a  student  in  his  office,  but  had  aban- 
doned the  law  for  what  proved  a  very  suc- 
cessful business  in  Boston.  He  had  also, 
although  secretly,  as  a  student,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wollage,  whose  temper  he  had  former- 
ly ruffled  by  invading  his  pulpit.  This 
gentleman  was  admitted  to  practice,  and 
afterwards  oscillated  once  or  twice  between 
the  two  professions,  sacred  and  profane. 

Three  new  judges  were  appointed  for 
the  Supreme  Court,  October  1801,  but  they 
were  not  selected  on  account  of  their  polit- 
ical opinions,  but  on  account  of  their  sup- 
posed qualifications  for  the  office.  Those 
thus  elected  by  an  adverse  Legislature  were 
Jonathan  Robinson,  Royall  Tyler  and 
Stephen  Jacob— Robinson  being  the  Chief 
Justice. 


As  District  Attorney  for  Windham 
County,  Mr.  Tyler  had  been  obliged  to  at- 
tend the  Legislature,  and  had  thus  extend- 
ed his  acquaintance  through  the  State. 
His  practice  also  had  taken  him  to  the 
courts  of  nearly  every  county.  His  legal 
reputation  and  the  peculiar  charm  of  his 
manners  no  doubt  led  to  this  result. 

The  same  judges  were  re-elected  in  the 
fall  of  1802.  The  constant  intercourse  of 
a  year  had  already  induced  between  them 
a  remarkable  degree  of  intimacy  and  per- 
sonal regard.  There  seems  to  be  some 
thing  in  the  brotherhood  of  the  bench 
singularly  conducive  to  such  sentiments, 
and  in  their  case  there  was  much  previous 
antagonism  and  preconceived  distrust  to  be 
overcome.  Jacob,  indeed,  had  long  been 
a  friend  of  Judge  Tyler,  having  often  en- 
tertained him  as  a  guest  when  attending 
courts  at  Windsor.  With  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, on  the  contrary,  he  had  had,  before 
they  met  upon  the  bench,  but  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance, and  they  were  for  different 
reasons,  more  or  less  unfavorably  prepos- 
sessed in  regard  to  each  other.  Mr.  Tyler, 
probably,  shared  the  prejudices  of  his 
friend,  Gov.  Tichenor.  They  had,  more- 
over, belonged  to  the  opposing  political 
parties  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  ran  so 
high  as  to  be  a  serious  bar  to  social  inter- 
course and  to  a  just  mutual  appreciation. 
Robinson  had  long  known  of  him  as  the 
writer  in  "  The  Farmer's  Museum,"  of  sat- 
irical poems,  pointed  epigrams  and  polit- 
ical squibs  against  the  Republicans;  but 
more  than  all  this,  being  himself  a  strict 
religionist  of  the  Calvanistic  and  Hopkin- 
sian  school,  he  had  been  led  to  regard  Mr. 
Tyler  as  a  man  of  the  world,  unregenerate, 
and  in  short,  "  little  better  than  one  of  the 
wicked."  When  brought  together,  how- 
ever, in  their  present  close  relations,  they 
found  each  other  as  good  men  often  do  in 
such  cases,  so  far  from  antipathetic,  that 
they  coalesced  at  once,  forming  a  friend- 
ship for  life.  The  Chief  Justice  retained 
his  office  until,  in  1807,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  While  he 
was  in  Washington  they  corresponded  con- 
stantly, and  in  one  of  his  letters  the  Sena- 
tor refers  to  their  early  prejudices  against 
each  other,  how  soon  they  passed  away, 
and  related  an  incident  of  the  religious 
discussions  into  which  they  fell  during 
their  early  intipiacy.    One  of  the  points  of 
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Hopkinsianism  that  had  been-  much  de- 
bated between  them,  was  the  alleged  neces- 
sity, as  evidence  of  regeneration,  that  one 
should  be  willing  to  be  lost  eternally  if  it 
were  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Judge  Tyier,  detained  from  court  on  one 
occasion,  wrote  to  Judge  Jacob  and  re- 
quested him  to  inform  the  Chief  Justice 
"  that  he  really  began  to  hope  that  he  had 
made  some  little  spiritual  progress;  for, 
although  he  could  not  honestly  say  tliat  he 
was  willing  to  be  damned  himself,  even  if 
it  were  needful  for  the  glory  of  the  Al- 
mighty, yet  he  believed  that  by  great  ef- 
fort he  had  nearly  or  quite  attained  to  a 
sincere  willingness  that  in  such  an  exigency 
Bro.  Robinson  should  be  damned." 

Some  two  or  three  years  after  Chief  Jus- 
tice Robinson  was  elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Chief  Justice 
Tyler  received  from  him  the  following 
letter : 

''Washington,  Feb.  4,  1810. 
Dear  Sir: — You  speak  well  of  Bro.  Fay, 
as^a  judge.  I  had  never  any  doul>t  either  of 
his  honesty,  clearness  of  perception,  legal 
knowledge  or  patience,  so  essential  for  a 
judge,  but  feared  he  might  be  too  legal,  in 
other  words,  might  give  too  great  weight 
to  technical  precision,  although  useful,  yet 
not  wholly  essential  in  administering  im- 
partial justice  to  ignorant  but  honest  suit- 
ors. But  I  knew  you  and  Bro.  Herrington 
would  stand  as  a  check.  I  was  alwa3's 
pleased  with  you  more  than  I  ever  ex- 
pressed on  that  account,  because  it  is  a 
bright  gem  in  the  character  of  a  court  law- 
yer, not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  man- 
ner of  action  or  of  pleading.  When  we 
come  to  be  judged  for  our  judgments,  my 
friend,  the  question  will  not  be  whether 
we  pursued  legal  forms  or  technical  nice- 
ties, but  have  you  heard  the  cry  of  the 
poor  and  relieved  them  from  their  oppres- 
sors. But  I  hope  that  the  philanthrophy 
of  Bro.  Fay  and  yourself  will  prevent  all 
unpleasant  results  because  he  does  not  carry 
the  Hopkinsian  doctrine  to  that  loft}'  pin- 
nacle of  revelation  and  philosoph}'  to 
which  you  so  justly  and  rationally  aspire. 
In  one  thing,  I  fear,  he  will  never  be  able 
to  arrive  to  equal  resignation,  which  you 
once  expressed,  even  willingness  to  see  Bro. 
Robinson  damned.  However,  good  men 
of  all  faiths,  will,  I  hope,  be  accepted  if 
their  hearts  are  but  right.     *   *   *  * 


You  need  never  say  anything  about  nerve 
in  congressmen,  for  they  have  none.  That 
spirit  of  cupidity,  the  natural  olfspring  of 
commerce,  the  cowardice  .so  prevalent  in 
weak  minds,  and  the  malice  of  Federal 
ism,  like  the  three  headed  monster  Cerbe- 
rus, are  too  powerful  for  the  pure  in  heart 
to  overcome. 

Of  war,  let  no  man  speak,  for  \vc  .shall 
have  none,  unless  Britain  invadr-  us.  and 
then  I  shall  have  my  doubts,  since  the  City 
of  New  York  has  played  "  God  Save  tlie 
King,"  at  the  approach  of  the  Copenhagen 
Jackson. 

Good  God,  can  human  nature  po.ssess 
such  depravity! 

Ask  Bro.  Fay  if  this  is  not  evidence  of 
one  of  the  five  points— the  total  depravity 
of  the  human  heart? 

Recollect  me  to  all  my  friend,-,  and  as 
you  will  now  be  on  the  ground,  carry  my 
best  respects  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  do  her 
the  honor  of  drinking  tea  with  her  on  my 
account,  and  call  on  Isaac*  for  a  pipe  of 
tobacco. 

Your  affectionate  friend. 

JoNA.  Robinson. 

Hon.  Royall  Tyler. 

When  there  was  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate 
upon  the  war  measures,  in  1812,  Senator 
Robinson  again  wrote  to  Tyler  a  letter 
from  which  we  give  extracts: 

•'  Washington,  June  15,  li<\2. 
Dear  Bro.  Tyler: — Yours  of  the  oth  June 
is  received,  and  it  breathes  the  same  spirit 
which  my  heart  echoes,  but  alas,  I  fear  the 
crown  has  fallen  from  our  heads.  In  Den- 
mark, in  some  late  proceedings.  I  have  been 
informed,  they  stood  on  a  very  important 
vote  10  to  10.  All  things  were  j)alsied. 
The  responsibility  was  great.  Men  trem- 
bled, it  was  believed  some  person  would, 
on  the  next  vote,  join  witli  the  Executive, 
and  victory  would  be  obtained,  Init  letters 
arrived  from  one  of  the  northern  hive,  that  a 
certain  great  Scripture  Jester  would  arrive 
on  the  15th  and  untie  the  knot,  of  cour.>^e  all 
was  delay  and  the  fears  of  the  administra- 
tion party  increased.  I  drop  the  mefaplior 
and  tell  you  Gen.  Bradleyf  isexjiected  thi.s 
evening,  and  our  fate  will  soon  be  known. 
We  must  sing  the  sailor's  song.  "  God  in 

*Isaac  Tichenor,  elected  Gov,  in  i8o8. 
f  Hon.  Stephen  Rowe  l^radlcy,  Senator  from 
Vermont. 
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Heaven  have  mercy  on  us,"  none  but  Him 
can  save  us  now. 

I  can  say  no  more.  I  hope  in^two  days  to 
tell  you  the  fate  of  the  nation." 

Again  he  writes : 

"Bradley  did  not  arrive  on  the  15th  or 
16th,  and  on  the  17th  the  opposition  were 
still  talking  against  time,  but  had  exhaust- 
ed every  pretext  for  delay. 

The  Senators  have  been  looking  to  the 
windows  as  the  stages  come  in,  to  see  if 
Bradley  was  come.  All  is  anxiety.  It  is 
four  o'clock  and  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
taken  the  question.  I  want  a  pipe,  and  I 
want  my  dinner,  but  I  cannot  start,  tack 
or  sheet,  until  I  see,  as  Bro.  Herrington 
says,  "the  last  dog  hung," 

Recollect  me  to  Mrs.  Tyler,  the  boys  and 
girls  and  to  Miss  Sophia.  Keep  this  letter 
to  yourself.  I  cannot  continue  while  Gor- 
man is  murdering  language  in  an  endless 
speech,  which  sounds  more  discordant  to 
my  ears  than  the  thundering  cannon  did 
37  years  ago  this  day,  when  I  heard  more 
than  200  of  them  in  my  cornfield  in  Ben- 
nington. 

I  have  done. 

Your  friend, 

JoNA.  Robinson." 

To  Judge  Tyler. 

At  another  time  came  from  Robinson, 
the  following : 

"No  man  in  Congress  has  a  doubt  of  my 
unreserved  determination  to  foster  ener- 
getic measures,  and  sometimes  when  I  find 
of  what  timber  we  are  made,  I  am  sick  of 
the  whole  species  of  man.  But  why 
should  I  wonder?  I  have  always  believed 
them  totally  depraved  as  well  as  very  pur- 
blind in  their  mental  perception.  The  last, 
however,  is  no  further  a  crime  than  as  it 
arises  from  depraved  minds  which  are  un- 
favorable to  rational  enquiry. 

The  question,  are  you  in  earnest,  has 
been  bandied  about  so  much  of  late,  that 
we  are  all  sore  on  the  subject.  It  was  be- 
gun by  the  Federalists,  the  grumbling  Dem- 
ocrats ask  the  same  thing.  Is  the  Execu- 
tive in  earnest?  And  now  the  question 
echoes  back  again,  are  the  Senate  in  earn- 
est; if  so,  why  delay  for  ten  days  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gen.  Dearborn  as  commander 
when  the  President  wants  his  aid  to  ar- 
range the  army?  But  Mr,  Bradley  does 
not  like  Dearborn,  nor  Giles,  nor  several 
others,  and  the  whole  Federal  phalanx  are 


against  him.  This  is  to  paralyze  meas- 
ures and  then  throw  the  fault  on  the  Exec- 
utive. 

Such  is  the  sourness  of  some,  and  the 
meanness  of  others,  that  it  requires  more 
philosophy  than  I  possess  to  bear  it,  etc. " 

On  the  outside  of  this  letter,  the  worthy 
Senator  has  described  his  idea  of  the  scene 
of  its  reception  by  their  Honors,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont, 
in  these  words : 

"Bro,  Tyler  filled  his  pipe  and  said, 
'  Come,  Brethren,  let  us  see  what  Bro, 
Robinson  has  to  say.'  Reads.  Bro.  Fay 
spits  and  says,  '  Bro.  Robinson  is  as  cross 
as  the  devil.'  'Well,'  says  Bro.  Herring- 
ton,  '  I  feel  easy  about  it,  it  is  a  pack  for 
their  backs,  not  mine.'  Bro.  Tyler  smiled, 
and  filled  his  second  pipe. " 

In  Hall's  history  of  Eastern  Vermont, 
we  find  the  following  narration : 

"He,"  (R.  Tyler,)  "presided  as  side  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  from 
1801  to  1806,  when  he  was  chosen  chief 
judge.  This  position  he  retained  until  tlje 
year  1812.  Party  strife  and  ill  health  com- 
bined were  the  causes  which  prevented  him 
from  being  chosen  to  fill  this  ofiice  for  a 
longer  period.  From  the  year  1815  to  1821, 
he  was  register  of  probate  for  Windham 
County,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  was  the 
last  public  station  he  was  called  to  occupy. '' 

An  idea  of  the  originality  of  his  style 
and  manner  in  arguing  a  case  under  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  produce  embar- 
rassment, may  be  gained  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : 

"  At  a  court  held  in  Newf ane,  he  under- 
took his  first  case  after  he  left  the  bench. 
He  had  not  practiced  for  a  long  time  and 
many  of  the  lawyers  at  the  bar  had  never 
heard  him  address  a  jury. 

At  the  period  referred  to,  the  disease  of 
which  he  died,  a  cancer  on  the  left  side  of 
the  nose,  near  the  eye,  caused  him  to  wear 
a  patch  of  black  silk  on  his  face,  which  did 
not  tend  to  improve  his  appearance.  The 
case  was  one  of  importance,  involving  the 
property  of  his  client,  a  certain  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson. 

The  opposing  counsel  in  presenting  their 
pleas,  made  frequent  reflections  upon  the 
ex-Chief  Justice,  declaring  that  his  fac- 
ulties were  failing,  that  he  had  a  disease 
about  him  and  that  he  had  been  turned 
from  the  bench  for  incapacity. 
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During  the  deliver}^  of  these  sentiments 
Judge  Tyler  sat  within  the  bar,  taking  no 
notes  and  apparently  oblivious  to  what  was 
passing  around  him.  When  the  time  came 
for  him  to  address  the  jury,  he  rose  in  his 
place,  and  turning  his  back  upon  the  twelve 
men  whose  minds  he  was  desirous  of  influ- 
encing, called  out  to  his  client,  '  Richard- 
son !  come  here ! '  Richardson  started  up  in 
great  astonishment,  and  made  his  way 
through  the  crowded  court-room  to  the 
railing  within  which  the  lawyers  sat. 
'  Richardson ! '  said  Judge  Tyler,  turning 
to  that  individual,  who  was  exceedingly 
surprised  at  the  oddity  of  the  proceedings, 
'  go  home !  there  is  no  use  of  your  staymg 
here!  I  thought  you  had  a  case,  a  good 
case!'  He  then  went  on,  with  his  back  to 
the  jury  and  judge,  to  tell  his  client  all 
the  strong  points  of  his  case,  making  it 
very  plain,  or,  at  least,  making  it  appear 
that  Richardson  had  been  ])asely  abused 
by  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side. 

'But,'  said  he,  in  conclusion,  'I  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  you  had  any  rights 
that  could  be  maintained.  It  appeai-s  you 
have  no  case  because  my  faculties  are  fail- 
ing, and  what  is  worse,  you  have  no  case 
at  all,  because  I  have  this  patch  on  my 
nose.  GrO  home!  go  home!  I  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  say  a  word  to  the  jury  \mder 
such  circumstances.'  With  these  words 
Judge  Tyler  sat  down. 

The  opposing  counsel  were  dumbfounded 
at  this  mode  of  attack,  but  the  jury  were 
only  out  long  enough  to  make  up  for  Rich- 
ardson a  most  satisfactor}'  verdict.' 

Judge  Dan'l  Kellogg  was  a  young  law- 
student,  at  ISTewfane,  with  his  brother-in- 
Iftw,  Gen.  Martin  Field,  and  was  one  of 
the  audience  in  the  court-room  at  the  time 
of  this  occurrence,  as  related  in  the  fore- 
going. In  relating  the  affair  to  us,  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  death,  he  said,  "the 
counsel  opposing  Tyler,  undertook  to 
make  it  appear  the  case  never  would  have 
been  brought  into  the  court  by  Mr.  Tyler 
had  it  been  presented  to  him  before  the 
decay  of  his  faculties,  but  now,  in  his  pit- 
iable dilapidated  condition  of  body  and 
mind,  anything  he  might  do  was  excusable, 
provided  justice  to  the  parties  was  main- 
tained. Never,"  said  Judge  Kellogg, 
"  in  all  my  long  experience  in  court,  did  I 
witness  so  laughable  an  affair,  and  one  so 


dithcult  to  properly  describe,  or  in  other 
words,  make  one  see  it  as  I  did."  , 

Al)out  52  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Hon.  R.  Tyler,  lie  l)eing  at  that 
time  about  68  years  of  age,  according  to  in 
scription  upon  his  monument  in  Prospect 
Hill  Cemetery ,Jn  the  East  village  of  Brat- 
tleboro. 

ROYALL  TYLER 
Reip  V  Mont  Cur  Sxj)  Jurkl, 
Pn?ir. 
Mortem  Obiit 
Die  XVI.  Aug.  Anno  Do.mini 

MDCCCXXVI. 

Etatiis  Suae 

LXVIII . 

Uqor  et  liheri 

Hoc  H(U'um  ponerulnm. 
Curaverunt. 

He  had  eleven  children : 

Royall  Tyler,  born  in  Frainingliam, 
Mass.,  1794,  died  in  college,  young;  Gen. 
JohUgS.,  born  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  Sept.  29, 
1796,  from  the  age  of  U  lived  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  was  in  mercantile  life;  Mary 
Wliitwell,  born  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  June  23, 
1798;  Rev.  Edward  R.,  born  in  Guilford, 
Vt.,  Aug.  3,  1800,  of  the  Congregational 
Church  and  Editor  of  "  New  Englander." 
also  author  of  works  on  future  punishment ; 
AVilliam  Clark,  born  in  Brattleboro,  Aug. 
28,  1802,  passed  a  mercantile  life  in  Boston; 
Rev.  Joseph  Dennie.  born  in  Brattleboro, 
Sept.  4,  1804,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Principal  of  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes,  in 
Va. ;  Amelia  Sophia,  born  in  Brattleboro, 
June  29,  1807,  Principal  of  Female  Semi- 
nary in  1826;  Rev.  Geo.  Palmer.  D.  D.. 
born  in  Brattleboro.  Dec.  10.  1S09,  of  the 
Congregational  Church;  Judge  Royall. 
2nd.  born  in  Brattleboro.  April  19.  1812, 
Judge  of  Probate  and  County  Clerk; 
Rev.  Thomas  Pickman.  D.  I).,  born  in 
Brattleboro.  Nov.  20.  181.5.  of  the  Epi.^co- 
pal  Church;  Abiel  Win.ship.  born  in  Brattle- 
boro, Nov.  9,  1818,  died.  1832. 

But  four  of  the  children  are  now  (1878.) 
living,  viz.  Wm.  C.  Tyler.  Judge  Royall 
Tyler,  Geo.  P.  Tyler.  Thos.  Pickmnn 
Tyler. 

In  the  foregoing  are  made  the  hist  extracts 
from  the  memoirs,  with  regret  that  our 
limits  forbid  more  extended  (piotations. 

It  was  not  the  mission  of  this  old  and 
distinguished  family  to  set  in  motion  the 
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wheels  of  industry,  or  to,  in  any  way  di- 
rectly, to  any  great  extent,  advance  the 
material  interests  of  this  town.  In  that 
far  off  time,  in  our  history,  when  this  fam- 
ily settled  here,  they  must  have  occupied 
as  exceptional  a  position  in  Brattleboro,  as 
does  the  book  of  Job  in  thepid  Testament. 

So  large  a  family  of  almost  purely  in- 
tellectual proclivities,  furnishing  six  col- 
legiates,  four  of  them  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  is,  we  believe,  rarely,  if  ever, 
found  in  the  past  or  present  history  of  any 
town  in  New  England. 

As  there  is  no  end  to  the  good  arising 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  highest  depart- 
ment of  our  nature,  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  such  a  family,  upon  a  com- 
munitj^  almost  wholly  utilitarian,  it  is  im- 
possible to  fully  estimate.  Their  first  com- 
ing to  that  high  hill  overlooking  the  whole 
town,  seems  to  us  as  the  morning  dawn  of 
intellectual  life  in  this  region,  or,  the  begin- 
ning of  an  Elizabethan  age  in  Brattleboro. 

It  was  also  the  dawn  of  business  in  this 
town.  "  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  imag- 
ination rules  the  world.  The  poems  of  a 
blind  old  harper,  a  few  crumbling  ruins,  a 
few  mutilated,  battered  statues,  a  few 
cracked  fading  canvasses,  a  few  strains  of 
music,  and  the  traditions  of  a  few  eloquent 
words  of  orators,  have  proved  the  most" 
potent  forces  in  the  world's  civilization. " 

Before  the  first  year  of  their  advent  here 
had  expired,  our  first  educational  institu- 
tion, the  old  academy,  was  chartered  by 
act  of  the  Legislature,  in  October  1801. 

Soon  thereafter  followed  in  this  town 
the  publication  of  school  books.  Bibles, etc., 
which  were  here  and  there  widely  scattered 
over  the  land  like  leaves  of  the  forest, 
which  no  man  can  number. 

"Terrible  Tractoration,"  "Democracy 
Unveiled,"  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden,  and 
several  of  the  old  novels,  now  seldom  seen, 
were  also  published  here.  To  this  business 
the  East  Village  owes  its  origin,  and  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  Mr.  Tyler's  life  in 
Brattleboro  it  was  the  business  of  the 
place,  and  in  one  year  publications 
amounted  to  $400,000. 

The  publication  of  books  did  not  cease 
until  the  art  was  carried  to  so  great  per- 
fection, cotton  rags  and  sheep-skin  in  the 
morning  became,  before  night,  elegantly 
finished  books.  William  Harris,  Esq. ,  who 


was  the  principal  of  the  old  academy  over 
30  years,  gave  us  the  names  of  over  40  col- 
legiates — including  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Judge  Tyler — who  fitted  for  college  at 
the  old  academy.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  we  cannot  give  full  historical  sketches 
of  each  one  of  the  latter,  who  have  finished 
their  mission  on  fields  more  or  less  distant 
from  their  native  home.  Though  our 
knowledge  of  each  individual  career  is  far 
from  complete,  yet,  we  believe,  that  the 
histories  of  none  of  the  sons  of  Brattleboro 
who  have  gone  out  from  among  us  would 
reflect  a  fairer  light  on  our  pages  than 
would  the  histories  of  the  sons  of  Judge 
Tyler. 

GEN'l  JOHN  S.  TYLER, 

The  oldest  son,  may  .  well  be  called 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  family.  He 
left  his  home  in  Brattleboro  in  1810,  at  the 
age  of  14  years,  and  passed  the  long  period 
of  over  60  years  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  engaged 
in  mercantile  and  marine  affairs.  The  city 
of  his  ancestry  became  the  scene  of  his 
action  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1876. 
It  was  there  he  maintained  eminence  in 
his  avocations  and  social  position.  His 
magnanimity,  as  manifested  in  business 
relations,  and  noble  generosity  to  his  par- 
ents and  other  relatives,  proves  his  mind 
was  as  well  worthy  of  his  splendid  pro- 
portions and  such  external  personal  attrac- 
tions as  is  rarely,  if  ever  surpassed, — as 
the  diamond  is  worthy  of  setting  in  the 
purest  gold.  Forty  years  ago  he  was  de- 
servedly popular  and  conspicuous  as  a 
commander  of  the  military  in  Boston. 

"How  long  he  has  been  a  citizen  of  Bos- 
ton, we  do  not  presume  to  know;  what  we 
do  know  is,  that  far  back  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  when  he  was  General  and  we  were 
schoolboys,  we  thought  him  the  greatest 
man  the  city  contained.  And  there  are^ 
no  doubt,  hundreds  who  will  read  these- 
lines  who  remember  Gen.  Tyler,  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade,  as  the  finest  mannered 
officer  their  imagination  ever  drew.  His 
last  service  as  an  officer  was  that  of  com- 
mander of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Ar- 
tillery Company,  in  I860." — Boston  Paper. 

He  gave  universal  satisfaction  in  con- 
ducting and  in  the  general  management  of 
military  and  civic  processions  in  the  city 
on  great  occasions.  For  a  long  period  of 
years  he  was  almost  invariably  selected  as 
chief  marshal  on  great  occasions.  The 
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facility  with  which  he  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  that  office,  combined  with  his  fine 
personal  presence  and  bearing,  made  him 
the  observed  of  all  observers.  Many  years 
ago,  a  convent  in  Charlestown  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob,  and  there  was  every  in- 
dication of  mob- violence  in  the  destruction 
of  buildings  in  Boston  as  a  retaliatory 
measure.  The  authorities  of  the  city  re- 
quested Gen'l  Tyler  to  call  out  the  military 
under  his  command.  He  told  the  author- 
ities he  never  should  order  his  soldiers  to 
fire  blank  cartridges  at  a  mob.  If  they 
would  consent  that  every  one  of  his  sol- 
diers load  his  musket  with  ball  cartridge, 
he  would  lead  them  wherever  they  might 
direct.  The  consent  was  given,  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  fact  was  quickly  received 
by  every  person  in  the  city.  All  rioters 
knew  that  such  orders  meant  business,  and 
it  was  not  a  kind  of  business  they  felt  dis- 
posed to  encourage.  Therefore  the  mob 
dispersed  and  peace  was  restored  without 
bloodshed. 

In  Boston  papers,  published  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  it  was  said:  "Early  in  the 
war  of  1812,  Mr.  Tyler,  though  under  the 
lawful  age  for  military  duty,  joined  the 
Boston  Light  Infantry,  and  went  with  the 
corps  to  throw  up  fortifications  on  Dor- 
chester heights,  Governor's  and  Noddle's 
islands,  and  also  participated  in  such  other 
duties  as  were  required  of  the  militia.  He 
was  chosen  captain  of  the  Suffolk  Light 
Infantry,  Sept.  21,  1821,  and  was  the  first 
commander  of  the  City  Guards.  He  com- 
manded the  military  escort  when  LaFayette 
visited  Boston.  He  was  adjutant  of  the 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
in  1827,  and  was  its  commander  4  years — 
an  honor  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  man. 
He  was  the  senior  member  at  the  date  of 
his  death.  He  acted  as  chief  marshal  at 
the  Railroad  Jubilee,  (1851,)  attended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  Lord 
Elgin,  and  numerous  other  distinguished 
guests.  The  gentlemen  who  served  with 
him  as  assistant  marshals,  on  the  latter  oc- 
casion, presented  him  with  a  beautiful  sil- 
ver vase  and  salver,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  many  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  professional  men  of  Boston,  who  were 
donors,  and  bearing  an  engraved  likeness 
of  the  distinguished  defender  of  the  con- 
stitution. He  has  held  many  civil  offices, 
was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 


vention in  1858;  member  of  the  Comn^n 
Council  in  1859-00-62;  alderman.  1863-(j5- 
66;  Trustee  of  the  Pul)lic  Library  2  years, 
and  member  of  the  Legislature  4  years. 
He  was  president  of  the  Granite  Railway 
Company,  engineer  of  the  fire  department 
of  Boston,  president  of  the  Association  of 
the  Sons  of  Vermont,  and  of  the  Burns 
Club;  also,  president  of  the  Female  Medi- 
cal College.  He  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  both  Middlebury 
College  and  the  University  of  his  native 
State  at  Burlington. 

We  find  several  interesting  notices  of 
him,  in  Boston  papers,  since  his  death. 
Jan.  20,  1876: 

"No  particular  disease  caused  his  death, 
but  he  yielded  to  the  natural  di.«;solution 
of  advanced  years.  Few  men  have  been 
more  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
none  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  a  wider  circle 
of  friends.  The  older  class  of  our  citizens 
he  knew  by  long  association,  and  the 
younger  were  attracted  to  him  by  his  kind- 
liness of  manner.  Increasing  age  did  not 
diminish  his  interest  in  passing  events,  and 
though  advanced  in  years,  he  kept,  as  it 
were,  the  freshness  of  youth." — BoMon 
Journal,  1876. 

In  1829,  he  engaged  in  the  business  of 
adjusting  averages,*  which  he  continued 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this  branch 
he  had  no  superior.  His  industry  was  pro- 
verbial. He  devoted  much  valuable  time 
to  the  service  of  the  public,  and  the  mid- 
night hour  often  found  him  at  work.  .His 
business  mind  enabled  him  to  state  cases 
before  committees,  and  as  alderman  and 
representative,  with  great  clearness. 

At  the  time  he  was  elected  alderman  of 
the  8th  ward,  we  find  the  following  in  a 
Boston  paper: 

"He  will  make  an  excellent  alderman, 
for  he  is  honest  and  incorruptible — merits 
which  are  not  always  carried  into  the  city 
hall  by  those  who  enter  it  covered  with 
official  niat.  The  people  have  done  well 
to  elect  him.  He  received  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  Democrats  and  Republicans." 

Gen'l  Tyler  was  for  many  years  identi- 

"  He  brought  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty  that 
clearness  of  perception,  candor  anfl  fairness 
of  judgment  which  made  him  much  sought 
for  in  the  large  commercial  cities  of  our  coun- 
try.—  Ex-Go V.  HOLBROOK. 
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fied  with  the  institution  of  masonry.  He 
took  his  degrees  in  St.  John's  Lodge,  re- 
ceived the  Chapter  degrees  in  St.  Paul's 
Chapter,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  De  Molay  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar".  In  politics,  the  General  was  an 
old  line  Whig,  but  early  in  its  history  he 
identified  himself  with  the  Republican 
party. 

Gen'l  Tyler  was  the  possessor  of  a  happy 
disposition,  and  he  looked  upon  the  bright 
side  of  the  shield.  He  sought  the  happi- 
ness of  his  family  and  promoted  the  geni- 
ality of  his  favored  circle.  He  grew  old 
gradually.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  how 
his  calm  philosophy  enabled  him  to  meet 
without  friction  the  burdens  of  advancing 
age. 

The  Boston  Transcript  of  January,  1876, 
says  of  him : 

"He  was  a  true  friend,  an  affectionate 
husband,  a  doting  father,  a  loving  grand- 
parent, and  a  true  man  in  every  sense.  It 
is  a  comfort  that  in  his  last  brief  illness, 
he  was  spared  the  anguish  of  parting  with 
his  loved  ones,  and  that,  like  an  innocent 
child,  his  last  sleep  was  peaceful  and  calm. 
At  the  funeral  services  of  the  late  Major 
Gen'l  John  S.  Tyler,  there  was  a  very  large 
attendance  of  friends  and  acquaintances 
of  the  deceased,  De  Molay  Commandery 
of  Knights  Templars,  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company,  the  Boston 
Light  Infantry  Association  and  other  or- 
ganizations with  which  he  was  connected, 
were  represented.  At  the  head  of  the 
casTiet,  in  which  he  was  enclosed,  was  dis- 
played a  bust  of  the  General,  recently  ex- 
ecuted by  Miss  Frazar  of  Watertown.  The 
services  were  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  F.  Lyman  Winship,  and  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Dr.  Bartol  of  the  West 
church,  and  the  choir  of  the  same  church 
furnished  the  music.  At  the  close  the  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  Mount  Auburn." 

KEV.  EDWARD  R.  TYLER, 

when  at  college  or  seminary  fitting  for  pro- 
fessional life,  visited,  in  times  of  vacation, 
his  native  home  at  Brattleboro.  His  evening 
lectures,  at  such  times,  in  the  school-house 
then  on  the  common,  caused  many  of  our 
best  citizens  pleasurable  anticipations  of 
his  periodical  visits.  Though  too  young, 
at  the  time,  to  be  an  appreciative  listener 
to  his  lectures,  yet  we  well  remember  hear. 


ing  highly  favorable  comments  upon  his 
youthful  efforts,  by'  Dea.  David  Wood, 
Francis  Goodhue,  Esq.,  and  other  of  our 
old  citizens  of  that  time,  who  have  long 
since  passed  away.  It  has  been  a  pleasure, 
in  after  years,  to  hear  him  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  the  lecture-room,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  add  our  testimony  to  that  of  oth- 
ers who  have  said  he  was  very  far  above 
the  average  of  our  pulpit  orators.  He  had 
a  loud,  clear,  commanding  voice,  and  a 
very  earnest,  impressive  manner.  The 
ideas  he  advanced,  or  the  position  he  took 
never  suffered  for  lack  of  logic  or  author- 
ity in  maintenance  of  the  same. 

There  was  manifested  in  this  man's  char- 
acter a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  for  others. 
Eloquently  did  he  plead  the  cause  of  the 
slave  at  that  early  period,*  when  to  do  so 
was  to  render  the  advocate  a  pariah  in  his 
own  church,  "and  a  man's  foes  they  of  his 
own  household. "  Even  in  his  native  place 
— we  blush  to  say  it — the  leading  citizens 
encouraged  a  mob  to  disturb  his  lectures, 
and  the  Congregational  pastor  of  that  pe- 
riod (1837)  refused  to  read,  in  his  pulpit, 
a  notice  of  these  lectures,  or  even  a  notifi- 
cation of  a  "prayer  meeting  for  the  op- 
pressed." Some  persons  can  now  (1878) 
remember  hearing  the  calm  voice  of  Dea. 
David  Wood,  "there  will  be  a  meeting  of 
prayer  for  the  oppressed  at  Elliot  street 
chapel,"  &c.  It  was  well  understood  at 
the  time  why  the  Deacon,  instead  of  the 
minister,  read  the  notification.  The  rev- 
erend gentleman  also  recommended  the 
church  discipline,  or  expulsion,  of  such 
members  of  his  church  who  attended  said 
lectures.  Our  information  is  from  such 
members  now  living  (1878).  The  Deacon 
did  not  read  the  notification  until  after  the 
pastor  had  finished  his  benediction.  The 
pastor,  before  long,  became  a  good  anti- 
slavery  man. 

From  a  New  Haven  paper  of  Septem- 
ber, 1848: 

"Died,  in  this  city,  yesterday,  Sept.  28, 
1848,  very  suddenly.  Rev.  Edward  R.  Ty- 
ler, editor  of  the  New  Englander,  aged  48. 
Thus  another  true  and  able  friend  of  God 
and  man  has  gone  to  his  rest  and  his  re- 
ward. Mr.  Tyler  was  born  in  Brattleboro, 
Vt.,  the  son  of  Hon.  Royall  Tyler,  who 
was  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

*Summer  of  1837. 
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He  graduated  at  Yale  College,  with  honor, 
in  the  class  of  1825.  He  pursued  theolog- 
ical study  chiefly  at  Andover,  and  for 
many  years,  with  ability  and  usefulness, 
filled  the  office  of  Congregationalist  pas- 
tor, first  in  Middletown  and  afterwards  in 
Colebrook,  Ct.  He  was,  for  a  few  years, 
editor  of  the  Congregational  Ohi^er-Der,  a 
weekly  religious  journal  published  at  Hart- 
ford, and  since  January,  1843,  he  has  Ijeen 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  England- 
er,  which,  in  conjunction  with  other  gen- 
tlemen, he  originated  and  established.  Mr. 
Tyler  had  a  sound,  clear  and  discriminat- 
ing mind,  and  excelled  in  the  department 
of  moral  and  theological  science.  He  was 
remarkably  liberal  and  catholic,  though 
decidedly  evangelical,  in  his  views.  He 
was  a  true  friend  of  his  race,  and  his  mind, 
liand  and  heart  were  ever  free  and  open  to 
the  claims  of  every  philanthropic  principle 
and  enterprise.  And  in  his  private  rela- 
tions, he  was,  in  a  rare  degree,  modest, 
unselfish  and  amiable,"  &c. 

REV.   JOSEPH  D.  TYLER 

was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
TDUt  never  officiated  in  that  office  to  any 
great  extent,  for  he  early  became  interested 
in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  was  a  teacher  in  the  first  institution 
for  that  purpose  in  this  country ;  the  build- 
ings erected  in  Hartford,  Ct.  After  seve- 
ral years  service  in  Hartford,  he  was,  in 
1840,  chosen  principal  of  the  Virginia  deaf 
and  dumb  asylum,  in  Staunton,  Va.,  where 
he  died  Jan.  28,  1852.  Wide  as  is  the 
manifest  difference  in  the  Tyler  brothers 
as  to  tastes,  avocations,  religious  views — 
as  Episcopalians,  Unitarians  and  Congre- 
gationalists  —there  is,  in  the  most  desira- 
ble features  of  humanity,  a  beautiful  har- 
mony in  their  characters.  If  Joseph  D. 
Tyler  deserved  censure  for  anything,  it 
was  his  excessive  modesty,  or  lack  of  a 
proper  appreciation  of  himself.  The  testi- 
mony of  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  him  during  the  last  12  years  of  his 
life,  is  of  more  value  than  anything  we 
can  say : 

From  a  Virginia  paper  of  January,  1852: 
"When  we  referred  yesterday  to  the 
Virginia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind,  we  little  supposed  that  we 
should  be  called  upon  in  to-day's  paper  to 
record  the  death  of  the  accomplished  prin. 


cipal  of  the  former  department,  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Tyler,  through  whose  eminent  qual- 
ifications, peculiar  aptness  for  his  post,  and 
untiring  energy,  this  benevolent  in^stitu- 
tion  has  acquired  its  present  efficiency  and 
exalted  position.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Tyler 
to  the  sphere  of  benevolence  which  he  so 
nobly  filled,  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lived,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  supply.  The  writer  knew  him  well, 
and  a  nobler  specimen  of  a  Christian  gen- 
tleman, he  never  has  known.  He  was  be- 
yond all  question  one  of  the  rarest  and 
ripest  scholars  of  our  country,  and  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  polished  writers  of 
the  present  day.  His  essays  in  the  leading 
Reviews  of  the  United  States  (though  his 
shrinking  modesty  prevented  him  from  ac- 
companying them  by  his  own  name)  have 
been  pronounced  among  the  most  power- 
ful and  beautiful  contributions  to  Ameri-. 
can  literature.  His  official  duti(;s  rarely 
permitted  him  to  preach,  except  in  the 
language  of  signs  to  his  deaf  mute  congre- 
gation ;  but  such  sermons  as  we  have  heard 
from  him  were  masterpieces,  models,  and 
unsurpassed  in  strength  of  thought,  purity 
of  style,  and  solid  learning,  by  anything 
which  we  have  heard  or  read  out  of  the 
pages  of  old  English  divines. 

This  man,  with  powers  which  would 
have  graced  the  most  conspicuous  arena 
of  cultivated  intellect  in  our  whole  coun- 
try, was  not  only  content,  but  joyful  to 
pass  his  days  in  the  comparatively  obscure 
and  humble  position  of  teacher  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  devoted  to  that  field  of 
usefulness  all  the  energies  of  an  intellect, 
which,  devoted  to  another  sphere,  would 
have  achieved  untold  fame  and  wealth  for 
its  possessor.  Mr.  Tyler  was  a  per.><on  of 
real  and  substantial  excellence  of  charac- 
ter. There  was  about  him  no  humbug, 
no  cant ;  none  of  that  pharisaical  austerity 
of  demeanor  which  atones  for  sins  by 
frowning  upon  innocent  pleasures.  A 
traveling  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Literary  Gazette  remarked,  in  a  lettcr  from 
Staunton,  that  he  'had  never  seen  a  face 
so  strikingly  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
benevolence.'  The  face  was  a  faithful  in- 
dex of  the  heart  and  life. — the  noble  and 
unambitious  heart  which  now  sleeps  so 
quietly — the  life  whose  record  is  written 
in  golden  letters  on  high.  When  we  pon- 
der on  the  character  of  such  a  man,  we 
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cannot  grieve  that  he  has  passed  away, 
save  for  those  he  leaves  behind — for  surely 
there  must  be  in  another  world  some  pecu- 
liar reward  for  those  great  intellects  which 
are  content  to  labor  on,  almost  unknown 
and  unappreciated  here,  so  that  they  can 
minister  to  the  happiness  and  elevation  of 
their  fellow-men." 

When  the  expiring  breath  of  a  son  of 
Brattleboro,  from  his  distant  field  of  ac- 
tion, wafts  to  our  ears  reports  like  the 
foregoing,  we  cannot  too  highly  estimate 
the  privilege  of  giving  his  record  here. 
To  us,  the  very  soil  where  was  first  left 
the  impress  of  his  infant  feet,  is  more  sa- 
cred. We  see  the  same  old  trees,  and  hear 
the  same  voices  of  nature ,  and  her  silent 
teachings,  as  greeted  his  earliest  conscious- 
ness, yet  "the  latchet  of  his  shoes  we  are 
unworthy  to  unloose."    To  great  heights 

•  of  moral  excellence  we  may  never  hope  to 
attain,  but  we  can,  at  least ,  love  the  virtues 
which  we  cannot  claim.  The  following 
beautiful  ideal,  as  expressed  in  verse,  by 

,  Rev.  Jos.  D.  Tyler,  will,  we  believe,  strike 
a  chord  in  every  bosom  for  "Who  hath 
not  lost  a  friend?"  The  more  we  read  it, 
the  more  distinctly  appears  to  us  the  fine, 
spiritual  nature  of  the  author — that  spirit 
only  staying  in  its  outward  or  coarser 
garb  from  the  necessity  of  circumstances : 

BY  J.   D.  TYLER. 

"From  the  silence  of  the  Scriptures  re- 
specting the  creation  of  these  spiritual  in- 
telligences, and  from  the  remarkable  lan- 
guage of  the  following  passages,  (Rev.  22, 
8,  21,  7,)  some  have  inferred  that  the  whole 
angelic  order  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  the 
spirits  of  glorified  men." — Bush's  Notes  on 
Genesis. 

"My  father!  glides  thy  spirit  near, 
From  happier  mansions  come, 

To  guard  the  home  you  lov'd  while  here, 
In  airy  angel  form  ! 

My  brother!  eldest,  earliest  dead, 
With  pale  and  thoughtful  brow, 

O'er  which  bright  rays  of  genius  play'd, 
Still  bends  it  near  me  now  ! 

And  thou  the  lov'd,  the  latest  born, 
My  meek,  my  gentle  brother. 

Comes  thy  glad  form  in  fondness  down, 
A  ministering  spirit  thither  ! 

Hovers  thy  radiant  spirit  here, 
My  boy,  my  blessed  son, 


In  angel  brightness  lingering  near 
Thy  transient  earthly  home  ? 

Come  ye  to  smooth  the  couch  of  pain,. 

To  soothe  the  aching  head. 
To  cheer  the  hearts  ye  loved,  again. 

Though  numbered  with  the  dead  ? 

Come  ye  to  calm  the  troubled  breast,. 

To  guide  the  erring  feet. 
To  lure  along  to  that  sweet  rest, 

Where  happy  spirits  meet  ? 

We  greet  you  here,  each  blessed  one. 

Along  our  toilsome  way, 
Till  perils  o'er  and  labors  done, 

We  meet  in  endless  day  !" 

INTERESTING  PACT. 

"The  Rev.  J.  D.  Tyler,  Principal  of  the 
Deaf  Mute  Department  of  the  Virginia 
Institute,  states,  in  his  last  interesting  re- 
port, that  our  own  country  is  the  only  one 
in  which  the  question  whether  the  children 
of  deaf  mutes  are  themselves  apt  to  be 
deaf,  has  approached  solution.  Two  hun- 
dred educated  deaf  mutes  assembled  in 
Hartford,  Ct. ,  Sept.  25,  1850,  of  these  103 
were  married,  some  quite  recently,  and  72 
were  parents, — the  parents  of  102  chil- 
dren, of  whom  98  can  hear  and  speak. 
Instances  are  given  of  parents,  both  deaf 
from  birth,  having  children  able  to  hear 
and  speak.  An  instance,"  says  Mr.  Ty- 
ler, '  'exists  in  our  own  institution,  in  the 
case  of  an  instructor  and  his  amiable  wife,, 
both  deaf  from  birth,  but  their  two  bright 
little  boys  have  all  their  senses  in  perfec- 
tion. So  that  the  apprehension  in  question 
is  not  suflEicient  ground  for  denying  to  deaf 
mutes  the  chief  earthly  happiness,  the 
school  and  exercise  of  virtue — the  state 
which  preserves  nations,  fills  cities  and 
churches,  and  heaven  itself." 

As  we  have  proceeded,  our  inability  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  to  do  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  Tyler  family,  un- 
der present  circumstances.  Our  first  in- 
tention was  simply  to  give  a  few  facts  in 
regard  to  the  head  of  the  family,  sufficient^ 
if  possible,  to  create  an  interest  in  the  me- 
moir, to  which  we  have  referred,  as  would 
cause  its  publication.  Since  our  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  sons  of  Judge 
Tyler  who  have  passed  away,  we  have  of- 
ten been  reminded — as  we  have  discovered 
so  much  respecting  them  worthy  of  high 
commendation — of  a  work  by  Disraeli 
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upon  "The  Curiosities  of  Literature." 
This  work  we  have  not  seen  since  1842, 
but  we  remember  he  gives  a  reason  why 
the  children  of  great  or  talented  men  are 
almost  invariably  inferior  to  their  progen- 
itor. The  mental  qualities  of  the  children 
depend  upon  their  mother,  and  more  cer 
tainly  is  this  so  with  the  sons.  Great  men 
rarely  use  their  greatness,  or  better  judg- 
ment, when  selecting  a  wife,  but  are  gov- 
erned by  taste  or  fancy.  Our  memory  of 
the  long  vanished  years  is  rarely  more 
happily  exercised  than  when  it  brings  be- 
fore us  the  beautiful,  the  talented,  the 
highly  cultured  and  faithful  mother  of 
this  distinguished  family.  When  we  think 
of  her  virtues  and  sterling  character,  we 
wonder  not  that  of  so  many  of  her  chil- 
dren she  could  say,  as  did  the  Roman  ma- 
tron, "These  are  my  jewels." 

We  quote  the  following  from  an  obitu- 
ary notice  of  her  death,  in  the  Vermont 
Phoenix  : 

"While  aiding  greatly,  through  the  be- 
nign influence  of  high  natural  endow- 
ments, and  all  the  graces  of  her  sex,  in 
sustaining  and  encouraging  her  husband 
in  his  progress  to  the  Supreme  Bench  as 
Chief  Justice  of  Vermont,  she  contributed 
much  towards  imparting  a  tone  of  eleva- 
tion ^nd  refinement,  and  an  ambition  for 
literary  pursuits,  to  the  new  and  unformed 
society  around  her.  In  those  early  times, 
she  was  a  light  and  centre  to  society,  giv- 
ing warmth  and  enjoyment  to  all  who 
came  within  her  sphere.  She  was  beloved 
and  respected,  a  bond  of  union,  a  centre 
of  mingled  love  and  authority  to  the  early 
settlers,  as  she  has  ever  been  since,  down 
to  her  latest  day,  to  a  large  family  of  ador- 
ing children  and  descendants,  amidst  whose 
kindly  administrations  it  was  her  happi- 
ness to  expire.  Devoted  to  everything  that 
was  calculated  to  elevate,  refine  and  adorn 
humanity,  she  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  Her  infant 
eyes  were  opened,  as  we  have  already  said, 
upon  the  dramatic  scenes  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; and,  in  the  closing  years  of  her  life, 
she  watched  with  the  liveliest  solicitude 
and  concern  every  stage  in  the  progress  of 
the  rebellion,  until  she  saw  the  last  rebel 
force  defeated  and  disarmed.  Amidst  all, 
she  received  home  a  corpse  of  a  grandson, 
a  young  colonel,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness,  and  saw  his  remains  sent 


to  the  grave."    [See  Military  History  of 
Brattleboro,  sketch  of  Lt.  John  S.  Tyler.]  ^ 
Mrs.  Tyler  died  in  1866,  aged  91  years,  7 
months  and  7  days. 

Mrs.  Tyler  was  the  autlior  of  "The  A[a- 
ternal  Physician,"  a  work  published  hy 
Riley  of  New  York,  in  1811.  This  work 
was  recommended  by  the  best  physicians 
of  the  time.  The  author's  name  was  re- 
fused by  herself.  The  work  contained 
many  passages  of  marked  literary  merit. 

In  the  family  of  Judge  Tyler  tliere  were 
two  daughters, 

MARY  W^HITWELL  TYLEK  .\ND  .\MKLI.\ 
SOPHIA  TYLEK. 

They  both  lived  until  past  three-score  and 
ten  years.  Their  sphere  of  action,  and  in 
almost  everything,  they  were  widely  dif- 
ferent, yet  were  they  both  highly  esteemed 
and  beloved,  because  they  were  eacli.  in 
their  way,  public  benefactors. 

Miss  Mary  was,  in  her  earlier  years,  a 
natural  kindergartener.  Over  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  she  had  as  much,  if  not  more, 
influence  over  a  large  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren in  this  village  than  their  own  parents. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
but  at  this  time  there  was  no  organization 
of  her  faith  in  this  place,  yet  there  was  no 
part  of  this  village  she  did  not  frequent  to 
gather  the  children  for  the  Sunday  school 
and  meeting,  in  the  old  church  on  the 
common.  If  new  clothing  for  the  desti- 
tute children  was  wanting,  she  contrived 
some  way  to  get  it  for  them.  If  any  poor 
family  was  in  want,  or  destitution,  or  in 
suffering  of  any  kind,  she  would  interest 
some  benevolent  friend  in  their  behalf,  so 
that  relief  came.  Her  affection  for  the 
little  ones,  rich  or  poor,  was  unbounded. 
Among  our  earliest,  pleasantest  recollec- 
tions of  infantile  and  juvenile  days,  is  the 
kindly,  happy  face  of  "Aunt  Mary,"  when 
she  was  telling  a  dozen  or  more  of  us  in 
teresting  stories.  She  would  always  give 
an  intelligent  reply,  to  the  little  eager  (jvies- 
tioners,  in  language  adapted  to  their  com- 
prehension. Parents  freely  gave  their  chil- 
dren permission  to  go  on  expeditions,  in 
large  or  small  companies,  to  the  woods  or 
fields,  no  matter  where,  if  they  only  knew 
she  was  going  with  them.  We  all  knew 
she  was  our  friend.  She  was  our  oracle 
and  sure  defence  against  "bears  and  codg- 
ers." 
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In  the  summer  of  1821,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  were  aroused  to  search  after 
two  little  boys,  one  of  them  nearly  6  and 
the  other  nearly  5  years  old,  who  had  been 
sent  to  school,  but  did  not  appear  in  the 
schoolroom.  Vainly  did  people  look 
through  the  woods,  in  every  direction,  for 
the  missing  ones.  As  twilight  was  giving 
way  to  darkness,  "Aunt  Mary"  appeared 
leading  the  two  little  truants,  one  of  them 
a  D.  D.  in  embryo,  and  the  other  a  Yan- 
kee genius — of  the  jack  knife  order— in  the 
bud.  The  seat  of  learning,  at  this  period, 
was  at  the  West  village.  The  two  little 
boys  must  have  been  remarkable  for  their 
precocity  and  high  aspirations.  They  had 
heard  of  the  far-famed  academy  flourish- 
ing somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun,  and  had  concluded  it  was  just  the 
place  for  advanced  young  gentlemen,  like 
themselves,  who  had  outgrown  the  limited 
educational  facilities  afforded  in  the  one 
school-house  of  the  village. 

The  little  wanderers  took  the  right  di- 
rection to  this  goal  of  their  ambition,  un- 
til they  arrived  near  the  western  limit  of 
the  grounds  of  Prof.  Charlier,  when  down 
that  steep  bank  they  went,  stripped  off 
their  clothing,  and  jumped  into  the  Whet- 
stone brook.  They,  for  the  first  time, 
learned  it  was  a  more  easy  thing  to  take 
off  their  clothing  than  to  put  on  the  same. 
Also,  did  they  find,  that  it  is  a  much  easier 
thing  to  go  down  such  a  steep  pitch  than 
to  go  up  the  same.  •  "Aunt  Mary''  heard 
their  cries  of  despair,  in  their  vain  efforts 
to  replace  their  clothing.  Think  of  the 
joy  of  the  besieged  in  Lucknow,  when 
they  heard  the  distant  slogan  herald  the 
approach  of  Havelock,  and  we  can  get  an 
idea  of  the  joy  experienced  by  these  little 
ones  when  they  heard  a  voice  which  they 
loved  so  well.  How  many  little  wanderers 
she  may  have  conducted,  or  given  an  im- 
petus, into  the  right  path,  which  leads  to 
home  and  happiness,  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  we  may  not  know. 

The  present  generation  have  only  seen 
her  in  life's  decline,  as  with  faded  eye, 
shaking  frame  and  feeble,  tottering  step, 
she  slowly  passed  away, — 

"Her  labor  done,  securely  laid 
In  this  her  last  retreat." 
MISS  AMELIA  S.  TYLER 

was  the  principal  of  a  female  seminary  of 
^  high  order,  sometime  before  1830.  Young 


ladies  received  instruction  from  her  in  the 
higher  English  studies,  and  languages. 
Music  upon  the  piano  forte  was  also  taught 
by  Prof.  Hughes  of  Boston,  and  w^e  be- 
lieve her  school  may  be  said  to  be  the  first 
one  in  Brattleboro  where  such  instruction 
was  given.  Her  school  received  frequent 
accessions  from  outside  the  town,  and  also 
from  outside  the  State.  A  lady  from  Con- 
necticut, who  attended  her  school  one 
summer,  we  heard  remark  as  follows: 

"Miss  Amelia  S.  Tyler  is  the  most  per- 
fect lady  I  ever  met,  and  she  made  use  of 
so  choice  and  perfectly  grammatical  lan- 
guage in  conversation,  whether  in  the 
schoolroom  or  out  of  it,  it  was  one  great 
pleasure  of  my  life  to  hear  her  voice." 

In  the  later  years  of  her  life,  she  gave 
instruction  principally  to  the  sons  of  her 
brothers,  and  after  they  passed  on  to  col- 
lege, or  elsewhere,  she  gave  her  attention 
to  teaching  boys,  up  to  the  last  week  of 
her  life.  It  is  the  universal  testimony  of 
all  those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, that  she  performed  her  duties  in  the 
most  creditable,  faithful  manner.  And 
they  were  duties  of  a  character  such  as 
she  was  eminently  fitted  by  nature  and 
cultivation  to  perform.  As  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  she  was  decided  in 
her  convictions,  and  she  had  no  lack  of 
reasons  to  give  for  her  decision  upon  this 
or  any  other  matter.  She  died  Feb.  28, 
1878,  aged  71. 

Extract  from  the  Vermont  PTuenix  : 

"A  life  so  full  as  hers  has  been  of  every 
patient  and  loving  sacrifice  is  rare  indeed, 
but  when  coupled  with  the  high  intellec- 
tual qualities  and  Christian  virtues  which 
lent  such  a  charm  and  dignity  to  Miss 
Tyler's  character,  it  becomes,  after  it  is 
ended,  a  subject  over  which  one  lingers 
with  tender  admiration.  And  to  the  young 
what  a  lesson  of  unselfish  devotion  it  fur- 
nishes. Many  of  our  middle-aged  and 
older  ladies  remember,  with  grateful  affec- 
tion, the  careful  instruction  they  received 
at  her  hands,  when  her  school  for  young 
ladies  was  in  existence,  while  in  more  re- 
cent years,  and  up  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
the  old  Tyler  homestead  has  been  a  school 
for  boys,  in  the  management  and  instruc- 
tion of  which  Miss  Tyler  possessed  rare 
skill  and  tact,  combined  with  an  unvary- 
ing motherly  love. " 
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FESSENDEN  BROTHEKS  IN  BRATTLEBORO. 

"William  Fessenden,  the  pioneer  business 
man  of  Brattleboro,  East  village,  was  son 
of  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Fessenden  of  Walpole, 
K  H.  He  was  born  at  the  residence  of 
his  father,  in  Walpole,  in  1779,  and  came 
here  soon  after  learning  the  trade  of  prin- 
ter, in  his  native  town,  where  he  served 
his  time  with  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Carlyle. 
He  came  to  this  village  about  1803.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Patty  Holbrook, 
daughter  of  Dea.  John  Holbrook,  Oct.  9, 
1807,  who  was  left  a  widow  in  1815,  with 
four  children ;  and  she  seemed  to  have  a 
charmed  life.  Time  withered  the  faces  of 
her  cotemporaries  and  covered  them  up  in 
darkness  forever,  while  her  face,  at  four- 
score years,  had  the  smoothness  and  bloom 
of  youth.  Though  all  her  life  one  of  the 
most  attractive,  substantial  and  beautiful 
women  in  Brattleboro,  no  earthly  influ- 
ence, no  second  love,  could  swerve  her  de- 
votion from  the  memory  of  the  early  loved 
and  lost.  The  character  and  magnitude 
of  her  loss,  as  well  as  the  loss  to  the  com- 
munity of  that  day,  the  traditions  and 
records  of  the  past  inform  us. 

This  was  a  village  of  scarce  a  dozen 
dwellings,  when  Mr.  Fessenden  commenc- 
ed publishing  here  a  newspaper,  called 
The  Reporter,  in  1804.  Fresh  from  his 
apprenticeship,  with  no  capital,  but  a  mind 
fertile  in  resources,  and  active  hands  to 
execute  his  designs,  he  bravely  labored 
under  great  disadvantages.  Often  did  he 
make  a  journey  on  horseback,  to  some 
distant  paper-mill,  and  return  with  just 
suflBcient  paper  bound  upon  the  back  of 
the  horse,  to  issue  the  Beporter  one  week. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
Anthony  Haswell  was  trying  to  establish 
at  Bennington  the  publication  of  Web- 
ster's spelling  book.  Mr.  Haswell  did 
not  succeed,  and  his  effects  were  sold. 
Mr.  Fessenden,  in  some  way,  came  into 
possession  of  the  plates  and  fixtures  for 
the  spelling-book.  Under  his  economical, 
sagacious  management  the  publication  of 
this  work  caused  the  land,  once  called 
"Governor's  Farm,"  to  assume  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance.  Houses  sprang  up  rap- 
idly, and  the  population  very  soon  doub- 
led. Never  before  was  it  more  fully  dem- 
onstrated that  success  in  any  enterprise 
depends  more  upon  the  character  of  the 


man  engaged  in  it,  than  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  business. 

Between  60  and  70  years  have  passed 
away  since  Mr.  Fessenden,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  infant,  was  returning  to 
Brattleboro  from  a  visit  to  his  friends  at 
Hartford,  Ct.  While  riding  in  a  sleigh, 
some  miles  from  any  habitation,  Mr.  Fes- 
senden was  suddenly  seized  with  an  apo- 
plectic attack.  Mrs.  Fessenden,  with  a 
child  in  her  arms,  and  a  dying  husband  at 
her  side,  drove  to  Mr.  Pomroy's  inn  at 
Southampton,  Mass.  It  was  here  our  early 
public  benefactor  soon  breathed  his  last. 
It  was  not  only  that  he  was  a  man  of  great 
business  sagacity,  and  thereby  benefiting 
himself  and  others,  that  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed in  this  place,  but  it  was  his  integ- 
rity, benevolence,  moral  excellence  and 
social  virtues  that  won  all  hearts.  Only 
36  years  of  age  at  his  death,  and  only  about 
12  years  a  resident  of  this  place,  was  cer- 
tainly a  short  time  to  obtain  such  a  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  everybody.  But  a 
character  like  his,  diffusing  light,  hope  and 
joy,  is  not  of  slow  growth.  It  is  when 
that  light  goes  out — 

"When  comes  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes 
the  flame," 

a  darkness  comes  so  thick  it  can  be  felt  by- 
all.  Venerable  men,  who  attended  the 
funeral  services  of  Mr.  Fessenden.  have 
told  us,  that  never  before  or  since  that 
time,  has  the  death  of  any  person  caused 
so  universal  sorrow  in  this  place.  All  busi- 
ness of  the  place  was  suspended,  and  when 
the  head  of  the  procession  arrived  at  Pros- 
pect Hill  Cemetery,  the  rear  rested  on 
Main  street,  opposite  the  entrance  to  El- 
liot street. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
village  paper  of  January,  1815: 

"Rarely  does  it  occur  that  a  person  who 
had  so  much  to  do  witli  mankind  in  the 
common  concerns  of  life,  so  universal!}' 
obtained  their  good  will ;  no  man  was  his 
enemy,  no  one  spoke  of  him  but  in  his 
praise.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  widely 
extended  establishment,  that  he  had  him- 
self created,  which  gave  employment  and 
bread  to  a  large  nimiber  of  families  and 
individuals  in  this  village,  where  his  early 
death  will  be  long  felt  and  deeply  regret- 
ted. Cut  off  in  the  prime  life  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  usefulness,  his  decease  has 
created  a  void  which  we  almost  despair  of 
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seeing  again  occupied.  He  was  amiable 
in  private  and  useful  in  public  life;  a  most 
affectionate  husband,  a  fond  parent,  a  du- 
tiful son,  an  affectionate  brother  and  a 
steady  friend;  open-hearted  and  generous, 
he  had  nothing  selfish  in  his  nature,  and 
apparently  lived  more  for  others  than  for 
himself." 

His  eldest  daughter,  a  lady  of  uncom- 
mon brilliancy  and  personal  attractions, 
married  Hon.  Elisha  Allen.  At  the  time 
of  this  marriage,  we  think  about  1828, 
Mr.  Allen  was  a  young  laM^j^er  in  this  vil- 
lage, just  admitted  to  practice.  He  was 
afterwards  a  distinguished  member  of 
Congress  from  Maine,  and  received  some 
foreign  appointment  from  the  Harrison 
and  Tyler  administration.  We  learn  he 
is  now  (1870)  and  has  been  for  many  years, 
minister  of  finance  for  the  (Sandwich  Isl- 
ands. 

JOSEPH,   JOHN,   AND  THOMAS  GREEN 
FESSENDEN, 

worthy  brothers  of  the  subject  of  the  fore^" 
going  sketch,  have  also  lived  in  this  place. 

JOSEPH, 

after  the  death  of  his  brother  William, 
became  associated  with  his  father-in-law, 
Dea.  John  Holbrook,  in  the  publishing 
business  and  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
He  owned  and  occupied,  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  the  estate  afterwards  purchased 
for  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
and  is  now  covered  by  their  extensive 
buildings.  Before  Mr.  Fessenden  bought 
this  place,  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Boott,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Lee.  It  was  a  noted  place  in  her  time,  and 
some  persons,  whose  "days  are  now  in  the 
yellow  leaf,"  remember  with  pleasure  their 
joyful  festivities  and  youthful  gatherings 
at  the  grand  old  home  of  Mrs.  Boott. 

Possession  of  this  place  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Fessenden  was  followed  hj  additional  at- 
tractions to  the  surroujidings.  His  wife 
was  a  great  admirer  of  flowers,  and  she 
caused  the  introduction  of  plants,  trees 
and  flowers  never  seen  before  in  this  town. 
Her  flower  garden  was  at  one  time  the 
pride  of  the  village,  and  very  few  residents 
here  would  omit,  in  summer  time,  to  di- 
rect their  visitors  or  friends  from  abroad 
to  this  charming  spot.  All  we  could  see 
of  the  smiles  of  nature  or  charms  of  art 
were  but  outward  representatioits  or  fitting 


emblems  of  the  presiding  genius  that 
reigned  within.  It  was  a  sympathy  with 
humanity,  manifested  in  action  as  well 
as  in  sentiment,  that  was  the  most  prom- 
inent feature  in  the  characters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Fessenden.  Ripening  for 
the  better  land  with  seeming  unconscious- 
ness, weeping  with  those  who  wept,  and 
rejoicing  with  those  who  did  rejoice. 

At  a  society  meeting  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  of  which  Mr.  F.  was  a  prom- 
inent member,  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  apoplexy,  and  died  in  Sept.;  1834, 
aged  57  years.  His  widow,  possessing  very 
nearly  the  same  characteristics  as  her  hus- 
band, survived  this  event  but  a  few  months, 
when  she  passed  away  Jan.  28,  1835,  and 
very  soon  after,  her  garden  of  beautiful 
flowers  disappeared.  Their  children  were 
Franklin  H. ,  Thomas^  K. ,  William,  Jane, 
Elizabeth  and  Mary. 

GEN'l  FRANKLIN  H.  FESSENDEN, 

the  eldest  son,  received  his  commission  as 
Brig. -General  in  1884.  He  was  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  publishing  house  at  the 
time  a  re-organization  was  effected,  in 
1836,  and  the  business  assumed  by  the 
"Brattleboro  Typographic  Company."  He 
married  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  Maj. 
Henry  Smith.  Their  eldest  son,  Freder- 
ick H.  Fessenden,  was  killed  while  fight- 
ing for  the  Union  in  the  late  civil  war. 

Gen'l  Fessenden  was  a  valuable  member 
of  society,  highly  esteemed  for  his  many 
noble  qualities,  and  died  in  Brattleboro, 
much  lamented,  in  1862,  aged  51  years. 

THOMAS  K., 

obtained  a  collegiate  education  and  fitted 
for  the  ministry.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  faithful  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  in  New  York  State  and 
Connecticut. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  William,  son 
of  Joseph,  a  promising  lad  of  6  years, 
was  drowned  in  the  Connecticut  river,  op- 
posite the  village.  His  body,  and  that  of 
another  lad,  Andrew  Jackson  Shattuck, 
drowned  at  the  same  time  and  place,  was 
taken  from  the  water  by  some  members 
of  a  circus  troupe,  at  that  time  near  the 
river  making  preparations  for  their  exhi- 
bition. 

In  1836,  Elizabeth,  noted  for  personal 
beauty,  healthy  appearance,  and  superior 
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-mental  qualities,  died  with  consumption, 
aged  18  years. 

THOMAS  GREEN  FESSENDEN, 

author  of  "Democracy  Unveiled,"  and 
"Terrible  Tractoration,"  was  the  eldest  son 
of  this  gifted  family.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1796,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  Rutland,  Vt.,  where  he 
studied  law  with  Nathaniel  Chipman,  Esq. , 
and  afterwards,  if  we  are  not  misinformed, 
was  connected  in  business  with  Mr.  Chip- 
man. 

During  this  period,  as  well  as  during 
Ms  residence  at  college,  Mr.  Fessenden 
contributed  articles  from  his  pen  for  The 
Eagle,  a  newspaper  of  Dartmouth,  and 
the  Farmefs  Weekly  Museum,  a  well 
known  classic  paper  of  Walpole,  N.  H. 
His  extreme  diffidence  produced  almost  a 
religious  scruple  against  allowing  his  name 
to  be  attached  to  any  of  his  productions. 
Therefore  it  has  not  been  generally  known 
to  whom  the  public  has  been  indebted  for 
several  patriotic  songs,  and  other  very  hu- 
morous pieces  of  his  composition,  which 
have  had  general  circulation  and  admira- 
tion through  the  country.  Like  most  per- 
sons who  have  ever  done  anything  worthy 
of  note,  he  passed  through  the  refining 
furnace. 

In  1801,*  Mr.  Fessenden  embarked  for 
London,  where  he  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  mill,  or  some  kind  of  ma- 
chinery, to  be  operated  by  the  water  of 
the  Thames.  Several  men  of  rank  and 
influence,  among  whom  was  the  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  being  patrons  of  the 
undertaking,  and  other  circumstances 
holding  out  a  reasonable  prospect  of  great 
success,  Mr.  Fessenden  ventured  on  a  pur- 
chase of  one-fifth  of  the  concern ;  but,  be- 
ing deserted  by  his  associates,  before  there 
was  sufficient  time  to  give  the  mill  a  fair 
experiment,  the  whole  burden  fell  upon 
his  shoulders.  To  use  his  own  expression, 
in  describing  the  character  of  his  associ- 
ates, "they  were  guilty  of  everything  but 
common  sense  and  common  honesty. " 

Far  from  home,  with  limited  means  and 
among  strangers,  amidst  vexatious  embar- 
rassments and  distracting  cares  with  which 
this  engagement  constantly  harrassed  him, 
he  undertook,  and  within  the  term  of  four 
weeks,  a  part  of  which  was  under  the  in 

*From  old  papers. 


fluence  of  severe  sickne.ss.  which  confined 
him  to  his  bed,  executed  the  first  edition 
of  "Terrible  Tractoration.  "  This  work^ 
received  high  compliments  from  the  Eng- 
lish press,  and  was  favorably  compared 
with  "Butler's  Hudibras.  "  The  first  Amer- 
ican, from  the  second  London  edition,  was 
published  here  in  1804. 

How  long  Mr.  Fe.ssenden  made  Brattlo- 
boro  his  home,  we  are  not  al)le  to  stale; 
but  he  was  living  here  in  181G.  and  was 
editor  of  T?ie  Rfqwrter  for  some  time 
after  the  death  of  his  brother  William. 
After  leaving  this  place,  he  became  exten- 
sively known  as  editor  of  the  Neir  Eng- 
land Farmer,  pul)lished  in  Boston,  Mass. 
For  many  years  we  saw  for  sale  "Thomas 
Green  Fessenden's  Almanac."  Before  the 
almanac  became  a  medium  for  medical 
advertisements,  this  work  by  Mr.  Fessen- 
den had  an  extensive  sale.  Some  35  years 
have  elapsed  since  his  life  closed  in  the 
same,  apparently,  painless  and  .sudden 
manner  as  did  the  lives  of  his  brothers. 

.TOIIN  .  FESSKNDKN. 

Travelers  often  look  back  upon  the  land- 
scape they  have  passed  over  to  discover 
beauties  they  could  ne-ver  realize  or  appre- 
ciate when  too  near  the  vision.  As  we 
regretfully  look  back  ; upon  the  misu.sed 
hours,  so  thickly  scattered  on  that  half- 
century  road  Ave  have'  passed  over,  the 
memory  of  "Uncle  John,"  as  all  made 
free  to  call  the  kind-hearted  bachelor, 
comes  to  us  with  the  reviving  influences 
of  youth  and  a  pleasant  Sunday  morning 
in  that  season  of  the  year  when  Bmttle- 
boro  is  the  abode  of  fairies.  As  leader  of 
the  choir,  we  invariably  saw  him  at  his 
post  in  that  old  semi  circular  gallery  of 
the  church,  then  on  the  common.  Clad 
in  costume,  a  la  Daniel  Webster,  blue 
coat,  gilt  buttons  and  buff  vest,  he  gave  a 
dignity  to  that  office  we  have  never  seen 
surpassed. 

No  narrow  bounds,  no  gloomy,  dim  re- 
ligious light  encircled  the  form  or  soul  ot 
"Uncle  John."  His  generous  heart  ex- 
panded in  the  broad,  clear,  healthy  sun- 
light of  Heaven,  coming  in  freely,  as  it 
did,  unobstructed  by  the  evil  devices  of 
modern  fashion,  into  the  most  properly 
located  church  buildmg  tlie  people  of 
this  village  ever  saw.  With  eyes  oc- 
casionally   gazing    upward,  seemingly, 
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wafting  to  some  distant  sphere,  wrapped 
in  a  sweet  tenor  voice,  his  sentiments,  as- 
pirations, or  devotions,  he  became  a  sort 
of  standpoint  to  us,  where  has  gathered 
around  many  and  varied  recollections. 

The  form  and  features  of  the  first 
minister  ordained  in  the  town  comes  be- 
fore us.  We  again  hear,  in  his  em- 
phatic tones,  "There  will  be  a  meeting 
for  prayer,  at  the  school-house,  near  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Jesse  French,  this  even- 
ing, at  half -past  6  o'clock. "  That  "perfect 
likeness"  of  his  satanic  majesty,  on  the  first 
page  of  our  catechism,  looms  up  again. 
Navarino  bonnets,  nearly  as  large  as  an 
umbrella,  pass  through  the  broad  aisle. 
The  warm  sun  exhales  the  perfume  of  co- 
logne. Day  &  Martin's  sponge  blacking; 
new  "Nankeens"  and  the  roses  of  June, 
while  we  listen  to  the  prayers  of  saints, 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  lisps  of  children, 
and  the  loud -whispered  "hush"  of  mam- 
ma, as  the  little  plump-faced  cherub  is 
leaving  the  house  in  her  weary  arras. 

The  four  days'  meeting,  in  the  summer 
of  1831,  when  8  or  10  faithful  "watchmen 
from  the  walls  of  Zion,"  residing  in  the 
neighboring  towns,  came  to  the  help  of  our 
worthy  pastor.  There  came  to  the  parson- 
age, each  by  private  conveyance.  Revs. 
Messrs.  Beckley,  Pitman,  Newton,  Field, 
Smith,  Foster,  Barstow  of  Keene,  and 
"Father  Packard,"  the  "old  man  elo- 
quent," from  Shelburne,  Mass.  After 
a  sermon  of  great  power,  from  the  last 
named  pastor,  he  suggested  "there  be,  by 
all  present,  a  session  of  silent  prayer  of 
five  minutes  duration,  after  which  the  choir 
will  please  sing  the  hymn  commencing, 
'Oh,  there  will  be  mourning  at  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Christ." 

Silent  indeed  was  that  crowded  house, 
while  the  face  of  that  venerable  man  was 
prostrate  on  the  pulpit  cushion.  It  was 
but  a  moment,  when  again  appeared  that 
benevolent  face,  with  tear-drops  falling, 
and  grandly  solemn,  sounded  from  that 
old  choir — 

"Parents  and  children  there  will  part, 
Will  part  to  meet  no  more." 

At  his  post,  calm  and  serene,  though 
sympathetic  his  countenance,  among  that 
weeping  congregation,  stood  '  'Uncle  John. " 
On  his  right,  at  the  head  of  the  soprano, 
was  Mrs.  S.,  and  like  the  sad  moanings  of 
November,  or,  as  we  imagine — 


"The  cold,  odoriferous  winds  that  will  blow 
Over  the  earth  in  the  last  days" — 

sounded  a  German  flute,  while  Mr.  Sikes, 
then  in  manhood's  prime,  was  in  the  rear, 
sweeping  off  the  heavy  notes  from  his  great 
bass-viol.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  ,  after  serv- 
ing in  this  department  of  worship  thirty 
years,  yet  (1870)  survive  beside  their  great 
grandchildren,  and  they  are  said  to  be  the 
most  aged  couple  now  living  in  this  town. 
But  "Uncle  John"  has  long  since  done  his 
work  and  departed.  He  served  several 
years,  as  leader  of  that  large  choir,  and 
acted  as  accountant  for  the  publishing 
house  aforementioned.  If  he  had  not  so 
eminent  abilities  as  his  gifted  brothers,  he 
may  have  improved  his  five  talents  as  well 
as  some  others  have  ten.  However  this 
may  be,  the  sod  now  covers  all  that  re- 
mains of  these  four  l^rothers,  for  whom 
we  do  not  claim  perfection ;  enough  of 
frailty  and  imperfection  can  be  said  of  the 
best  men. 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  this  lovely,  se- 
cluded valley,  was,  at  one  period,  far  from 
healthy.  The  owls  and  bats  of  human  so- 
ciety, from  distant  places,  did  here  gather 
to  carry  on  midnight  gambling,  with  its 
kindred  vices,  until  the  reputation  of  this 
village  became  such  that  pastors  in  towns 
30  miles  distant,  warned  the  young  of  their 
flocks  to  avoid  becoming  residents  of  this 
place.  To  the  influence  and  labors  of  the 
Fessenden  family  do  we  largely  attribute  a 
desirable  change  in  conditions  here. 
Though  William  Fessenden  was  never  the 
member  of  any  church,  he  offered  $400  to 
the  society  for  establishing  religious  wor- 
ship and  constructing  the  first  meeting- 
house in  the  East  village  of  Brattleboro. 

CHARLES  0.   FROST,  A.   M. , 

was  born  in  Brattleboro,  East  village,  No- 
vember 11,  1805.  He  is,  by  trade,  a  shoe- 
maker, and  such  has  been  his  regular  busi- 
ness since  the  age  of  14  to  the  present  time 
(1878).  During  the  years  of  his  early  man- 
hood, he  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  shoe- 
bench,  during  the  winter  months,  to  act  as 
teacher  in  the  only  school-house  of  this 
district,  then  standing  in  the  north  part  of 
the  village.  Mr.  Frost  was  in  advance  of 
previous  teachers  in  this  school,  in  his 
methods  of  imparting  instruction  in  math- 
ematics, reading  exercises,  and  such  branch- 
es of  study  as  were  then  pursued.    We  re- 
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member  his  use  of  various  forms  of  blocks 
for  illustration  in  solving  geometrical  or 
mathematical  problems.  The  blackboard 
exercise  was,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time 
in  this  village,  seen  in  his  school.  His 
government  and  good  management  of  the 
pupils  under  his  charge  met  with  general 
approval.  We  believe  his  service  in  school 
teaching  did  not  exceed  two  winters,  though 
he  was  urged  again  and  again,  to  continue 
to  take  charge  of  the  school ;  but  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself,  he  preferred 
not  to  do  so.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  compensation 
•  offered  in  those  days  for  a  man  of  his  abil- 
ities. Other  young  men  could  be  found 
who  could  make  as  good  a  quill-pen  and 
thrash  as  big  a  boy,  as  could  Mr.  Frost,  for 
less  pay.  A  man  must  possess  the  last 
mentioned  qualifications,  if  he  would  com- 
mand $15  per  month,  as  the  principal  in- 
structor in  the  district  school  in  this  vil- 
lage, at  that  time. 

Near  the  time  of  his  last  service  to  the 
district,  he  married  Roxana  Sargent,  grand- 
daughter of  John  Sargent,*  who  was  the 
first  English  child  born  in  Vermont.  By 
this  marriage  were  three  sons,  viz. :  Charles 
S.,  Wells  S.,  and  Henry  B.  S.  Frost.  Mr. 
Frost  established  himself  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness in  his  present  location  on  Main  street, 
in  1831.  Since  that  time,  he  has  become 
widely  and  favorably  known  to  men  of 
science  and  culture,  and  by  savants  is  con- 
sidered the  highest  authority  in  some  de- 
partments of  science.  Therefore  it  is  he 
has  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  conferred 
upon  him  by  Dartmouth  and  Middlebury 
colleges;  also,  that  he  has  become  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  societies  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  in  this  country. 
Wise  men,  not  only  of  the  East,  but 
from  other  directions,  have  come  long  dis- 
tances to  his  unostentatious  presence  and 
humble  surroundings.  For  reasons  in  the 
foregoing,  a  biographical  sketch  of  our  na- 
tive townsman,  for  the  history  of  Brattle- 
boro,  is  demanded  from  abroad,  and  the 
historian  of  the  State  has  especially  re- 
quested it. 

Other  men  of  the  same  avocation  have, 
without  doubt,  produced  as  good  mechan- 

*John  Sargent  was  born  at  Fort  Dummer, 
and  his  monument  can  now  be  seen  in  West 
River  Cemetery,  in  this  town. 


ical  work  as  has  the  subject  of  our  sketch ; 
but  we  know  of  no  other  mechanic  who  l/as 
been  so  in  love  with  wisdom,  that  not  u  day 
could  pass  over  his  head  without  searching 
for  her  as  for  hidden  treasure.  We  learn 
it  has  been  the  daily  practice  of  Mr.  Frost, 
from  his  youth,  to  devote  a  portion  of  eve- 
ry day  (Sabbaths  excepted)  to  attainments 
in  the  sciences  and  languages.  Some  years 
ago  he  had  made  such  proficiency  as  to 
pursue  scientific  studies  in  four  languages. 
This  practice  has  been  no  interruption  to 
his  mechanical  or  mercantile  pursuits,  for 
he  has,  in  this  manner,  only  occupied'  the 
intervals  of  business  hours— the  fragments 
of  time— many  heedlessly  let  pass  in  a 
manner  often  worse  than  wasted.  He  does 
not  appear  to  be  ambitious,  or  to  make  any 
display  of  his  abilities.  We  have  never 
known  him  to  address  an  audience,  or  speak 
in  public  on  any  occasion,  or  manifest  any 
desire  for  office  or  elevation  above  his  legit- 
imate business.  From  his  youth  he  has 
ever  been  plainly  dressed,  very  prudent, 
and  as  economical  in  the  use  of  money  as 
of  time,  and  never  "has  suffered  business 
embarrassments,  or  offered  less  than  one 
hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  of  his  indebt- 
edness. Other  men  of  his  acquirements 
usually  aspire  to  some  profession,  profes- 
sorship or  position  their  attainments  quali- 
fy them  to  fill  and  maintain.  He  has  been 
offered  honorable  positions,  such  as  he  is 
qualified  to  fill,  and  the  compensation  far 
greater  than  he  ever  received  in  his  busi- 
ness life,  yet  he  has  as  decidedly  refused 
the  offers  as  in  early  life  he  refused  the 
professor's  chair  in  that  old  hipped-roof 
school-house  at  the  north  part  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  why  of  this  unremitting,  life-long 
devotion  to  study  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a  satis- 
faction to  the  demands  of  his  nature  he 
can  satisfy  in  no  other  way.  His  reward 
seems  to  be  in  the  doing;  but  with  most 
people  reward  is  a  consequence  of  doing. 
At  the  tiuie  ]\Ir.  Frost  was  40  years  of  age, 
the  following  was  said  of  him  in  the 
Country  Journal: 

"He  received  his  early  instructions  at  a 
common  school  of  his  native  village,  and 
has  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the 
higher  seminaries  of  learning.  Being  fond 
of  mathematics,  he  early  excelled  in  that 
department  of  study,  and  was  a  fair,  though 
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not  remarkable  scholar  in  other  branches. 
When  he  left  school,  however,  he  did  not 
lay  aside  his  books.  Some  mathematical 
vrorks  falling  into  his  hands,  when  a  youth, 
he  studied  them  faithfully  and  became 
master  of  their  contents.  And,  having 
studied  mathematics  for  several  years,  with 
little  or  no  assistance  except  from  books, 
he  finally  made  himself  familiar  with  the 
most  important  works  on  algebra,  geome- 
try, the  calculus,  &c.  He  turned  his  at- 
tention also  to  astronomy,  geolog}'',  miner- 
alogy, meteorology,  and.  botany,  in  all  of 
which  branches  of  science  he  has  made 
great  proficiency,  especially  in  botany,  to 
which  he  has  for  the  past  few  years  more 
particularly  devoted  himself.  His  research- 
es into  that  department  of  botany  relating 
to  the  cryptograms,  are  especially  worthy 
of  notice,  and  are  surpassed  only  by  those 
of  a  few  living  botanists.  He  was,  for  a 
time,  connected  with  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, as  a  reporter  on  storms,  and  dis- 
charged'his  duties  most  acceptably.  In  the 
meantime^he  has  kept  himself  "posted  up'' 
on  the  great  moral  and  political  questions 
and  reforms  of  the  age,  with  most  of  which 
he  has  strong,  active  sympathies.  The 
Sunday  he  rigidly  devoted  to  public  wor- 
ship and  the  reading  of  works  relating  to 
morals,  theology  and  religion. 

Mr.  Frost  has -made  collections  more  or 
less  extensive  of  minerals,  insects,  shells, 
grasses,  mosses,  ferns,  lichens,  fungi,  and 
plants  generally,  and  arranged  them  neatly 
and  in  a  scientific  manner.  Most  of  these 
he  has  collected  with  his  own  hands,  not  a 
few  of  them  in  early  morning,  before  the 
usual  hours  of  business;  some  oh  excur- 
sions made  for  the  purpose,  and  others 
whenever  business  called  liitn  abroad,  nev- 
er omitting  any  opportunity  to  bring  home 
any  rare  specimen  which  his  quick,  prac- 
tised eye  might  discover. 

A  part  of  his  earnings,  which  had  never 
been  large,  he  has  saved  by  a  simple,  fru- 
gal mode  of  living,  and  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  books,  so  that  his  library 
numbers  some  600*  volumes  of  valuable 
works,  mostly  of  a  scientific  character,  se- 
lected not  for  ornament,  but  for  use.  Thus 
by  appropriating  at  times  those  small  sums 

*As  one-fourth  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  this  article  we  quote,  was  written,  his 
library  is  much  larger  at  the  present  time, 
^1878,)  and  now  contains  1000  volumes. 


of  money  (which  might  easily  have  been 
spent  in  gratifying  the  appetite,  or  in  pro- 
curing the  means  of  temporary  pleasure) 
in  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  instru- 
ments of  improvement;  he  has  a  rich  mine 
of  intellectual  wealth  from  which  he  can 
constantly  draw  supplies  to  enrich  and  en- 
noble his  mind.  Those  hours  and  minutes 
which  some  men  spend  in  idleness  and  loi- 
tering about  places  of  concourse,  or  in  gos- 
sip, or  in  dissipation,  he  has  wisely  em- 
ployed in  study,  and  thus  acquired  an 
amount  of  knowledge  on  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, mostly  scientific,  which  but  few  can 
boast  of,  who  have  been  favored  with  the 
best  advantages  that  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, or  a  college  or  university  furnish. 

His  knowledge  attracts  to  him  those  fond 
of  science;  those  who,  like  himself,  desire 
to  improve,  and  thus  he  is  brought  into 
communion  with  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  community.  Scientific  men  from 
abroad,  when  they  visit  that  beautiful  vil- 
lage where  he  resides,  find  him  out  and 
make  his  acquaintance.  And  now  and  then 
a  kindred  lover  of  nature  and  of  science, 
like  his  distinguished  friend,  John  L,  Rus- 
sell, of  Salem,  so  well  known  among  men 
of  science,  visit  him,  and  together  they 
explore  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Ver- 
mont, so  rich  in  minerals  and  flowers  and 
plants  of  almost  every  description.  This, 
to  him,  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and 
of  no  little  profit.  The  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing beauties  and  wonders  in  almost  every 
object  in  nature,  and  which  are  almost  en- 
tirely hidden  from  ignorant  or  unscientific 
men,  is  worth  an  independent  fortune." 

After  Mr.  Frost  had  received  a  visit  from 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  F.  Deemes,  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  pastor  of  the  "Church  of 
the  Strangers,"  there  appeared  in  "Bald- 
win's Monthly, "  from  the  pen  of  the  above 
named  clergyman,  an  article  from  which 
we  extract  the  following: 

"There  is  nothing  at  all  striking  in  his 
appearance,  but  he  was  the  man  in  Brattle- 
boro  whom  I  particularly  desired  to  see. 
I  did  not  venture  to  present  myself,  nor 
did  I  adopt  the  roundabout  method  of  en- 
deavoring to  make  an  acquaintance  by 
means  of  a  little  trade,  I  simply  asked  an- 
other gentleman  to  present  me  to  Mr.  C. 
C.  Frost.  When  we  met,  I  said:  T  wish 
to  know  the  man  who  has  more  friends 
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among  the  educated  people  of  Europe, 
than  he  has  in  his  native  village,'  He 
smiled,  dropped  his  eyes,  and  replied: 
'Well,  I  reckon  I  have  more  friends  in  Eu- 
rope than  I  have  in  Vermont.'  I  said:  'I 
find  that  there  are  people  in  Brattleboro 
who  know  no  reason  why  I  should  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  you,  but  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  hundred  scientific  men  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  who  would  be 
gratified  with  this  opportunity.' 

I  trust  my  readers  will  now  wish  to  know 
about  this  Mr.  Frost,  in  whom  I  was  inter- 
ested. He  is  a  man  who  knows  more  about 
plants,  probablj',  than  anyone  else  in  New 
England, — perhaps  than  anyone  in  the 
United  States.  He  reads  scientific  books 
equally  well  in  four  different  languages. 
He  has,  besides,  a  very  great  deal  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  beyond  botany, — in  one 
department  of  which  he  is  an  authority  for 
scientific  men  on  two  continents;  perhaps 
the  highest  authority  since  the  death  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  of  North  Carolina.  His 
knowledge  is  wide  and  accurate.  He  has 
habits  of  the  closest  observation  and  de- 
scription. He  has  been  honored  by  being 
elected  a  member  of  different  societies  in 
America  and  Europe.  He  dM  not  tell  me 
these  things — I  knew  them ;  but  I  desired 
to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  history  of 
his  intellectual  progress.  It  was  substan- 
tially this: 

His  father — James  Frost* — was  a  shoe- 
maker, and  was  the  first  who  opened  a 
store  for  selling  shoes  in  Brattleboro.  At 
10  years  of  age,  young  Frost  noticed  that 
the  older  s(^holars  brought  their  sums  for 
him  to  do,  and  that  in  mathematics  he  was 
up  to  boys  who  were  five  to  nine  years  old- 
er than  himself.  He  did  not  know  what 
that  meant,  but  his  friends  afterwards  told 
him  that  they  had  discovered  in  him,  from 
his  first  years,  a  considerable  mathematical 
genius.  When  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
his  father  became  possessor  of  "Hutton's 
Mathematics,"  which  he  had  taken  for  debt 
from  some  West  Point  student.  Young 
Frost  looked  at  it  with  evident  delight,  and 
his  father  told  him  that  it  should  be  his 
property  if  he  could  read  it  at  twenty-one. 
At  19  he  had  mastered  the  whole  course. 
He  went  into  astronomical  mathematics, 
took  up  chemistry,  learned  very  much  of 

^James  Frost  came  to  Brattleboro  from  Pax- 
ton,  in  1799. 


natural  sciences  in  every  department,  and 
all  the  while  attended  to  his  business  ad  a 
shoemaker.  From  some  neglect  of  bis 
physical  habits,  he  superinduced  mucous 
dyspepsia.  No  medical  skill  in  his  neigh- 
borhood seemed  a];le  to  relieve  him.  He 
went  to  New  York  to  consult  Dr.  Willard 
Parker.  While  waiting  in  the  ante-room, 
he  admired  intently  a  very  handsome  bou- 
quet of  flowers  on  the  mantel,  and  was 
examining  them  when  the  doctor  called 
him  in.  Dr.  Parker  candidly  told  him  he 
could  do  nothing  for  him:  'But,'  said  the 
skillful  and  honest  physician,  'you  can  do 
very  much  for  yourself.  Are  you  fond  of 
flowers?'  'Very  much  so,  indeed,'  said  Mr. 
Frost.  'Then  make  it  a  point  to  walk  one 
hour  in  the  morning,  and  one  in  the  even- 
ing, looking  for  flowers. ' 

He  did  so.  His  health  constantly  and 
rapidly  improved.  At  first  he  could  hardly 
keep  on  his  feet  through  the  hour,  but  he 
soon  learned  to  walk  many  miles  at  a 
stretch.  His  scientific  mind  naturally  be- 
gan to  study  flowers  in  their  scientific  as- 
pects. He  began  to  be  a  botanist.  He  or- 
dered Fries'  book  from  London,  and  paid 
$12  for  it.  He  did  not  know  until  he  saw  it 
that  it  was  written  in  Latin,  of  which 
tongue  he  was  ignorant.  He  bought  a 
Latin  grammar,  devoted  himself  to  the 
language,  and  in  six  months  could  read 
his  new  book  as  well  as  if  it  was  written 
in  English.  In  the  same  manner  he  ac- 
quired German  and  French.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  our  scientific  periodicals.  He 
still  writes.  He  showed  me  an  unpul)lish('d 
manuscript  on  the  Boleti  of  Vermont. 

On  my  first  visit,  which  occujiied  about 
an  hour,  we  were  interrupted  six  dillerent 
times.  He  went  to  the  counter  to  cut  pegs 
out  of  the  shoes  of  a  factory  girl,  to  S(;ll  a 
pair  of  slippers  to  a  gentleman  for  his.wife, 
to  ply  his  trade  wilh  one  or  two  country- 
women, etc.  He  never  asked  to  be  excused, 
but  went  to  his  business  and  came  back 
and  resumed  just  where  he  left  off.  He 
made  no  pretences.  He  did  not  play  the 
part  of  a  learned  cobbler;  he  simply 
plunged  into  the  things  he  and  I  both 
wanted  to  talk  about.  I  asked  him  how 
he  could  be  content  to  spend  his  days  in 
that  little  shoe-shop,  with  the.«5e  cajtabilities 
and  acquirements? 

'Why.'  said  he,  'it  is  the  business  of  my 
life.    Whatever  I  have  acquired  of  science 
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came  in  the  search  of  health  and  mental 
entertainment.  Science  is  not  my  profes- 
sion— 8hoe  making  is.'" 

DR.    EZRA  CLARK 

succeeded  Dr.  George  Holmes  Hall,  a  phy- 
sician in  regular  practice,  in  the  sale  of 
drugs  and  medicines.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  place  had,  up  to  this  time,  purchased 
their  drugs  from  a  medical  practitioner, 
therefore  they  came  to  regard  the  occupa- 
tions of  druggist  and  physician  as  one  and 
inseparable.  It  was  on  this  account,  we 
believe,  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  a  title  to  which  he  had  no 
claim,  and  was  always  known  and  spoken 
of  here  as  "Dr.  Clark."  He  came  here 
from  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1809,  and 
during  the  time  he  resided  here,  some  10 
or  11  years,  was  the  only  druggist  in  Brat- 
tleboro.  About  1820,  he  moved,  with  his 
family,  to  Hartford,  Ct.,  where,  from  that 
time  until  near  the  close  of  a  long  and  suc- 
cessful life,  he  was  an  extensive  iron  deal- 
er. N.  B.  Williston,  his  former  clerk,  be- 
came his  successor  in  this  place,  and,  in 
copartnership  with  E.  Hunt,  j^urchased, 
excepting  the  building,  the  entire  stock  and 
fixtures  of  Dr.  Clark.  The  building  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Dr.  Clark  over  20 
years  after  his  removal  to  Hartford,  but 
the  drug  business  therein  was  successfully 
continued  by  Messrs.  Williston  &  Hunt, 
until  the  time  of  rival  establishments. 

Some  years  ago,  we  heard  frequent  men- 
tion of  Dr.  Clark  in  connection  with  the 
events  of  his  time  in  this  place ;  and  at  the 
present  time  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants 
now  living  here  find  a  welcome  place  for 
his  memory  in  their  reminiscences.  With 
his  well-known  capability  and  integrity, 
such  as  caused  responsible  offices  to  seek 
his  acceptance,  but  were  almost  invariably 
declined,  he  had  some  reputation  as  a 
wit,  and  in  his  conversations  and  social  re- 
lations was  manifested  his  ability  as  well 
as  his  approval  of  instructions  found  in 
Proverbs,  chap.  25,  verse  11. 

During  the  time  of  his  life  in  this  town, 
the  malignity  and  bitterness  of  political 
parties  subsided  and  became  greatly  molli- 
fied under  the  administration  of  James 
Monroe.  The  way  in  which  Dr.  Clark 
made  use  of  the  aforenamed  circumstances 
to  give  one  of  his  friends  a  pleasant  hit, 
can  best  be  told  in  the  words  of  Dr.  John 


P.  Warren,  who  was  present  on  the  occa- 
sion: 

"On  a  4th  of  July  celebration  of  our 
national  independence,  which  took  place 
at  the  East  village  in  this  town,  in  the  year 
1817,  and  during  the  halcyon  period  of 
President  Monroe's  administration,  a  little 
incident  occurred,  the  history  of  which  by 
an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates,  may 
perhaps  serve  to  amuse  some  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  history  of  the  town. 

It  was  an  occasion  then,  as  now,  fitted 
to  call  out  a  large  concourse  of  all  classes 
of  citizens,  of  this  and  adjoining  towns,  to 
celebrate  the  day  in  a  style  appropriate  to 
the  occasion.  The  venerable  John  Hol- 
brook  of  this  town  was  chosen  president, 
and  John  Phelps,  Esq.,  vice  president  of 
the  day.  A  bountiful  repast  was  provided 
at  the  American  House,  of  which  a  large 
number  of  citizens  partook.  Patriotic 
toasts  were  read  and  drank  at  the  table, 
after  the  repast  was  discussed.  Among 
the  distinguished  guests  at  the  dinner  were 
Dr.  Ezra  Clark  of  this  village,  a  vivacious, 
quick-witted  man,  and  Jeremiah  Greenleaf , 
Esq.,  of  Guilford,  the  reputed  well-known 
author  of  'Grammar  Simplified.'" 

We  will  here  interrupt  Dr.  Warren's 
narrative  a  moment  in  regard  to  the  gram- 
mar. Mr.  Greenleaf  claimed  that  this,  to 
many,  dry,  uninteresting  study,  was  by  his 
new  work  relieved  of  the  objectionable 
features,  rendered  not  only  more  attractive, 
but  the  science  made  comparatively  easy 
of  attainment. 

"Mr.  Greenleaf  had  but  recently  pub- 
lished his  book,  and  transmitted  to  each  of 
the  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States  a 
copy  of  the  same,  and  from  whom  he  had 
received  complimentary  letters,  which  he 
had  shown  to  the  citizens  of  the  village, 
for  which  he  had  manifested  a  just  pride 
and  no  small  share  of  vanity.  After  the 
regular  toasts  had  been  disposed  of,  volun- 
teer toasts  were  called  for  by  the  president. 
Dr.  Ezra  Clark  was  the  first  called.  He 
promptly  arose,  when  all  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  him,  and  said :  'Mr.  President,  I  give 
you  for  a  toast,  James  Monroe  and  Jerry 
Greenleaf— one  has  mollified  party  spirit 
and  the  other  grammar. '  The  shout  and 
cheering  which  burst  forth,  at  the  an- 
nouncement, can  be  better  imagined  than 
described." 

In  what  manner  this  complimentary  toast 
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affected  the  pacific  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  say,  but  all  authorities 
we  have  consulted  declare  that  our  Guil- 
ford author  was  considerably  irritated  and 
quite  unpleasantly  affected. 

Several  years  after  the  family  of  Dr. 
Clark  removed  to  Hartford,  his  sons  came 
back  to  Brattleboro,  and  by  their  business 
enterprise  assisted  materially  the  growth 
of  the  place.  The  eldest  son  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  manufactory  of  "mother-of- 
pearl"  as  early  as  1833,  we  think.  This 
material  was  converted  into  articles  of 
beauty  and  utility,  such  as  pearl  slides, 
buttons,  etc.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
G.  R.  Ellis,  Esq.,  and  returned  to  Hart- 
ford, Ct. 

S.  M.  Clark,  who  has  for  a  series  of  years 
past  rendered  important  services  to  the 
United  States,  in  the  currenc}^  department, 
established  in  this  place,  in  1834,  the  man- 
ufacture of  boxwood  and  ivory  rules.  His 
personal  attention  was  given  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  works,  which  for  beauty 
and  efficiency  were  deservedly  admired. 
The  rooms  in  which  moved  the  most  ap- 
proved machiner}^  and  mechanics  of  great 
excellence,  were  models  for  neatness  and 
cleanliness.  No  efforts  were  spared  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor  to  obtain  a  high  rep- 
utation for  the  articles  coming  from  his 
manufactory.  This  business  was  contin- 
ued many  years  by  E.  A..  Stearns.  After 
the  death  of  Mr.  Stearns,  Charles  Mead 
became  his  successor  in  the  business,  but 
was  compelled  to  cease  operations  soon 
after,  by  the  great  fire  in  1857.  Not  only 
has  this  business  been  an  important  finan- 
cial benefit  to  this  place  in  bygone  years, 
but  the  accuracy  and  general  good  charac- 
ter of  the  work  has  been  highly  creditable 
to  all  concerned. 

Hon.  Ezra  Clark,  Jr. ,  was,  in  early  life, 
employed  as  a  clerk  by  Messrs.  Williston 
&  Hunt,  in  this  place.  Several  years  after 
his  return  to  Hartford,  Ct. ,  he  was  elected 
Representative  to  Congress  from  that 
city. 

ELIPHALET  JOHNSON. 

Born  in  Chesterfield,  K  H.,  about  1781, 
he  spent  the  last  50  years  of  his  life  mostly 
in  the  east  village  of  Brattleboro.  His 
parentage  was  respectable,  but  he  was  par- 
tially blind  and  so  unfortunate  in  his 
general  organization,  he  had  not  the  ability 


to  properly  take  care  of  himself.  The 
labor  he  engaged  in  was  generally  for  those 
the  least  able  to  reward  him.  He  found 
lodgings  in  some  barn  or  out-house,  and 
during  his  last  years  depended  mainly 
upon  charity.  If  any  boy  insulted  him, 
as  they  frequently  did,  Johnson  always 
felt  certain  the  father  of  thai  boy  would 
in  some  way  come  to  grief,  by  failure  in 
business  or  some  family  afliiction.  AVe 
heard  him  state:  "  Hon.  James  Elliot  and 
his  excellent  wife  always  treated  me  well; 
they  were  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  in 
Brattleboro,  but  I  am  sorry  they  are  Uni- 
versalists.  Why,  if  that  doctrine  is  true, 
there  is  no  hell  for  them  Shaddocks."' 

But  notwithstanding  his  menial  occupa- 
tion, lack  of  culture,  and  unprepossessing 
externals,  he  often  attracted  attention  by 
his  quaint  remarks  and  ingenious  poetical 
compositions.  Returning  disgusted  from 
Nauvoo,  whither  he  was  enticed  by  a 
Mormon  brother,  he  encountered  a  fearful 
storm  on  Lake  Erie,  and  wrote: 

"  As  o'er  Lake  Erie's  boisterous  wave, 

I  fearfully  was  driven, 
I  thought  each  billow  was  my  grave, 

And  pray'd  to  be  forgiven. 
"  Then  did  I  promise  to  my  God, 

If  safe  again  on  shore, 
I'd  be  submissive  to  his  rod, 

And  leave  the  land  no  more." 
Johnson  was  not  a  sot,  but  like  many 
sons  of  genius  that  have  preceded  him,  had 
a  fondness  for  liquid  sources  of  inspira- 
tion and  yellow  snuff,  that  may  have  been 
indispensable  to  his  peculiar  mental  exer- 
cises. The  great  orator  of  Kentucky 
never  made  a  brilliant  display  of  oratory 
until  he  had  inhaled  the  aronui  from  his 
gold  snuff-box.  But  however  much  tlie 
artificial  aids  may  have  assisted  our  poet, 
no  voice  came  to  his  inspiration  until  he 
had  for  some  moments  intently  gazed  upon 
his  wrinkled  right  hand.  When  urged,  as 
he  often  was,  to  produce  verses  applicable 
to  circumstances,  he  would  sometimes 
pound  his  head  with  his  fist,  and  a  suspen- 
sion of  this  exercise  would  be  followed  by 
bringing  the  inside  of  his  expanded  hand 
in  contact  with  the  end  of  his  no.<5e.  After 
seemingly  writing  with  his  nose  upon  his 
hand,  he,  on  one  occasion,  enlightened  his 
audience  upon  the  history  of  an  individual 
who  urgently  requested  a  rhyme  about 
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himself.  From  fear  of  offence,  the  poet 
refused  to  comply,  but  the  individual 
boisterously  insisting  he  would  not  and 
could  not  be  offended  by  anything  he  could 
say,  and  offering  a  reward,  Johnson  thus 
laid  him  out : 

"  Daniel   ,  so,  they  say, 

To  State's  Prison  he  has  been; 
And  if  I  could  have  my  way, 
He  would  be  there  again." 

Slightly  personal  as  was  this  production, 
the  person  poetized  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  laying  violent  hands  upon 
our  author,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it 
was  made  known  there  was  more  truth 
than  poetry  found  upon  the  wrinkled  right 
hand  on  this  occasion. 

Johnson  wished  for  independence,  and 
once  tried  to  improve  his  fortune  by  ped- 
dling. He  made  several  efforts  before  he 
could  find  any  one  who  would  furnish  him 
goods  on  commission.  His  success  and 
failure  can  best  be  given  in  his  own  lan- 
guage: 

"John  Leavitt  let  me  have  a  basket  of 
clothes  pins,  almanacs,  and  some  other 
articles,  that  I  was  to  sell  or  return.  I 
went  as  far  north  as  Putney,  and  had  very 
good  luck  selling  my  stuff,  but  when  I  got 
back  I  hadn't  got  quite  money  enough  to 
pay  for  the  goods  I  had  sold.  I  couldn't 
always  tell  when  I  got  the  right  money, 
and  no  doubt  some  folks  cheated  me.  Mr. 
Leavitt  was  very  kind  to  me  and  said, 
'Johnson,  don't  give  it  up  so;  perhaps 
you  will  do  better  next  time.'  He  fitted 
me  out  with  another  stock  of  goods,  but  I 
didn't  do  so  well  as  I  did  the  first  time.  If 
the  devilish  boys  would  let  me  alone,  I 
guess  I  could  do  something.  One  boy  hit 
my  side  with  a  hard  snowball,  and  you 
have  no  idea  how  it  hurt  me.  I  fell  down 
and  bruised  my  bones  to  all  intents. 

*I  had  four  dozen  clothes  pins 
And  but  fifty  cents  in  cash, 

When  I  fell  upon  my  basket 
And  broke  it  all  to  smash.' 
"Parents  are  more  to  blame  than  their 
boys.  When  I  d'o  find  out  the  name  of  a 
boy  who  has  insulted  me,  it  is  no  use  to 
tell  his  father,  for  when  I  have  done  so 
the  answer  generally  is,  '  Guess  he  didn't 
hurt  you  much;  he  only  wanted  a  little 
fun ;  you'd  better  go  on  the  town  and  get 
away  from  the  boys. "' 


But  his  happiest  efforts  were  reserved 
for  New  Year's  or  Fourth  of  July.  He 
was  ever  seeking  for  some  sin  with  which 
to  charge  the  Democratic  party.  From 
the  days  of  Jackson,  in  1829,  to  President 
Polk's  administration,  in  1847,  we  fre- 
quently heard  his  denunciations.  Soon 
after  Van  Buren  Jbecame  president,  John- 
son gave  him  the  following  compliment : 

"  Martin  Van  l^uren — designing  man, 
With  Andrew  Jackson  laid  the  plan 

To  make  retrenchment  but  a  sham, 

And  stain  our  country  black  as  Ham." 

In  1847  we  were  fighting  Mexico.  News 
came  of  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Invited,  on  July  4th,  to  give  his  toast,  his 
bent,  aged  frame  shook  with  emotion,  tears 
flowed  down  his  withered  face,  and  from 
quivering  lips  came  feebly  forth  his  first 
four  lines.  Warming  with  the  theme, 
firmer  and  firmer  rose  his  voice  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  when  he  recited  the  last  line 
his  upraised  right  foot  came  down  with 
a  vengeance  to  the  floor: 
"This  glorious  day  has  come  again, 

The  proudest  day  for  freedom's  son, 
For  then  a  t3a-ant's  galling  chain 

Broke  on  the  soil  our  father's  won, 

"  But  now  the  cries  of  Mexan  daughters, 
With  mangled  limbs  at  Vera  Cruz ; 

They  tell  how  freemen's  hands  can  slaughter, 
How  Independence  they  abuse. 

"  Go,  Democrat !  bow  low  your  head, 

Heaven  may  forgive  you  this  disgrace, 
But  history's  page  you've  made  so  red, 
All  hell  and  Polk  cannot  elTace." 
If  all  our  Johnsonian  works  had  been 
preserved  they  would  probably  be  enough 
to  fill  a  good-sized  volume.    We  give  one 
specimen  of  his  efforts  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary, 1847: 

"  Though  little,  now,  this  world  can  bring 

To  cheer  my  pathway  to  the  grave. 
Nor  early  love  nor  Cupid's  wing 

Can  brace  my  heart  life's  scenes  to  brave. 
"Yet  I  can  say  to  rich  and  poor. 

To  old  and  young,  to  grave  and  gay. 
Accept  my  hand,  I  have  no  more, 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  you  this  day. 
"  Improve  this  time  your  alms  to  give — 

First  day  of  eighteen  forty-seven — 
For  you  this  year  may  cease  to  live. 
And  your  reward  be  hell  or  heaven." 
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Enwrapped  in  cast-off  clothing,  Johnson 
felt  his  way  about  these  busy  streets  nearly 
half  a  century.  From  him  came  to  us 
often  the  first  intelligence  of  the  advent  of 
joys  or  sorrows  to  the  homes  of  near  or 
distant  neighbors,  and,  ever  on  some  er- 
rand for  the  sick  or  well,  he  considered 
himself  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  He  believed  his  mission  to  this 
suffering  world  of  great  importance,  and 
the  many  gilded  flies  of  fashion,  high  in 
the  world's  regard — but  nobody  could  tell 
why — had  less  apology  for  living. 

It  was  one  satisfaction  of  his  lite  to  think 
an  aching  void  would  be  occasioned  and 
sadness,  like  a  cloud,  come  down  upon  this 
people,  when  it  could  be  said  of  poor, 
abused,  unappreciated,  neglected  Johnson: 

For  thy  bent  form  we  look  in  vain, 
No  more  we  hear  the  echo  of  thy  cane ; 
On  thee  no  more  boys  play  mischievous  tricks, 
For  thou  hast  crossed  the  fabled  river  Styx." 

His  last  song  ceased,  his  feeble  life  went 
out,  as  liberty  was  buckling  on  her  armor 
for  the  last;great  deeds  of  '61-'65,  and  peace- 
fully he  sank  to  sleep  in  his  native  town. 

FRANCIS  GOODHUE,  ESQ. 

We  first  learn  of  this  gentleman  as  an 
active  young  man  living  with  his  wife  at 
Swanzey,  N.  H.  He  was  born  Oct.  26, 
1768,  married  Polly  Brown,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  in  1788.  He  moved 
from  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  to  Wethersfield, 
Yt. ,  where  he  came  into  possession  of  the 
famous  "Bow  Farm "  of  about  1,000 acres, 
being  of  the  most  fertile^  and  desirable 
meadow  lands  of  the  Connecticut  river 
valley.  In  1810  he  sold  this  valuable  farm 
to  Hon.  William  Jarvis,  soon  after  he  re- 
signed his  office  as  United  States  Consul, 
and  who  was  ever  afterwards  known  as 
"  Consul  Jarvis. "  Soon  after  selling  this 
farm,  Mr.  Goodhue  settled  in  Brattleboro 
— in  1811 — and  this  place  was  his  home  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  which  closed  in  1887. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  but  two  of  his  five 
children  were  living,  viz. :  Col.  Joseph 
Goodhue  and  Wells  Goodhue.  Joseph 
Goodhue  was  born  in  1794,  married  Sarah 
Edwards,  of  Northampton,  Mass. , — a  de- 
scendant of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, — in 
1815. 

The  then  small  settlement  in  the  part  of 
tfeis  town,  known  as  the  east  village,  hav- 
ing extensive  meadow^s  north  and  south  of 


it,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Goodhue, 
and  he  made  purchases  of  said  lands  north 
and  south,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  the 
lands  on  Main  and  other  streets  of  this  vil- 
lage, containing,  in  some  localities,  build- 
ings thereon. 

Hon.  John  W.  Blake,  who  was  living 
here  before  1790,  was  a  large  owner  of  real 
estate  in  this  village  at  that  time,  and  he 
conveyed  his  title  to  the  same  to  Mr.  Good- 
hue in  1811.  About  the  same  time,  Dea. 
John  Ilolbrook  sold  to  :Mr.  Goodhue  the 
w-ater-power  and  buildings  east  of  the 
south  bridge  on  Main  street,  containing  a 
saw  and  gi-ist  mill  and  some  machinery  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr,  Goodhue  was  not  a  dreamer  or 
builder  of  air  castles.  No  man  in  this 
place  better  heeded  the  scriptural  mjunc- 
tion,  "work  while  the  day  lasts."  With 
him  every  moment  was  improved  in  ad- 
vancing the  growth  and  general  pi-ospei'ity 
of  this  little  settlement  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  river.  Though  diligent 
and  attentive  to  the  many  small  and  need- 
ful details  of  life  and  business,  he  was  ever 
awake  to  great  occasions.  About  14  years 
had  passed,  after  his  settlement  here,  whi'U 
an  enterprise  of  great  importance  avousi^d 
the  public  attention.  The  great  Eric 
canal,  so  often  called  in  deli^^ion  while  in 
progress  of  construction,  "  Clinton's 
Ditch,"  was  universally  allowed  to  l)e  a 
grand  success.  A  canal  was  made  from 
New  Haven,  Ct.,  to  Northampton,  3Ias.^., 
and  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the  sjinie  to 
the  town  of  Brattleboro.  G.  C.  Hall,  Mr. 
Goodhue,  and  other  of  our  business  men 
became  interested  in  the  enterprise.  Sur- 
veyors and  civil  engineers  were  put  on  the 
route,  and  while  performing  their  duties 
in  this  vicinity  they  were  accompanied  b}' 
Mr.  Goodhue,  whom  we  well  remember 
seeing  hold  of  one  end  of  the  chain,  meas- 
uring through  the  forest.  While  the  pub- 
lic mind  was  discussing  and  deliberating 
upon  this  matter,  a  little  noisy  steamboat 
came  screaming  up  the  Connecticut  to  tell 
the  people,  "you  have  a  canal,  a  natural 
one,  leading  to  the  ocean,  and  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  Brattleboro  a  seaport  is  to 
apply  the  heat  and  put  on  the  steam."  The 
canal  project  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
Mr.  Goodhue,  with  others  in  this  place, 
gave  their  attention  and  money  to  give  the 
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experiment  of  steam  navigation  a  fair  trial. 
Mr.  Goodhue  lived  to  see  this  enterprise  a 
failure,  and  not  until  about  11  years  after 
his  death  v/as  the  grand  success  of  trans- 
portation accomplished  by  railroad,  and 
his  son.  Col.  Joseph  Goodhue,  and  his 
grandson,  Francis  Goodhue,  Esq.,  have 
acted  from  the  first  on  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Vermont  &  Massachusetts  Rail- 
road. 

This  intensely  practical  man  seemed  to 
receive  a  new  inspiration  in  this  his  last 
home,  for  he  became  everything  this  village 
needed  at  that  time.  He  paid  no  regard 
to  the  old  adage,  "  Don't  have  too  many 
irons  in  the  fire."  He  threw  in  hammer 
and  tongs,  shovel  and  poker  all  at  once. 
He  carried  on  wool-carding,  cloth-dressing, 
saw  and  grain  mill,  cotton  spinning,  dis- 
tilling, and  a  large  store  of  such  goods  as 
were  sold  from  country  stores  at  that 
time.  He  was  also  erecting  a  building  of 
some  kind  every  year,  and  largely,  at  the 
same  time,  engaged  in  farming,  yet  his 
note  was  never  worth  less  than  100  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

Like  the  most  of  our  successful  men.  his 
first  lessons  came  from  the  hard  school  of 
necessity,  thereby  acquiring  a  discipline  and 
valuable  experience,  with  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  sagacity,  which  made  him,  as  he 
walked  these  streets  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, nearly  70  years  ago,  an  important  and 
valuable  acquisition  to  this  community.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  half-cent  men,  who 
dare  not  trust  a  dollar  out  of  their  sight, 
and  get  all  their  money  concentrated 
where  they  can  sit  down  upon  it  over 
night,  but  he  confidingly  spread  out  his 
capital  to  the  winds  of  Heaven,  or  "  cast 
his  bread  upon  the  waters  to  return  to 
him  after  many  days. " 

We  know  of  no  man  of  property  who 
has  settled  here  who  manifested  more  real 
confidence  in  our  future  than  did  Mr. 
Goodhue.  He  completely  identified  him- 
self with  our  private  and  public  interests, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  and  assist 
in  any  project  presenting  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  tending  to  the  public  welfare. 
His  hopefulness  and  cheerfulness  was  a 
constant  inspiration  to  those  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  and  the  encouraging 
grasp  he  gave  the  hand  of  honest  industry 
can  be  seen,  in  its  effects,  at  the  present 
day.    He  was  generally  successful,  and  he 


was  always  gratified  to  learn  that  others 
were  so ;  and  was  a  young  man  unfortu- 
nate in  business,  instead  of  accelerating 
his  misfortunes  or  downward  course,  he 
had  a  hopeful  word  to  say,  and  could  gen- 
erally find  some  employment  for  him  until, 
he  could  do  better.  His  pul)lic  liberality 
was  apparent  m  several  instances.  He 
gave  valuable  locations  upon  his  lands  on 
Main  street  for  the  old  Brattleboro  Bank, 
chartered  in  1821,  and  the  Unitarian  and 
Congregational  church  buildings. 

The  old-time,  open-handed  hospitality 
was  not  lacking  at  the  house  and  home  of 
Mr^.  Francis  Goodhue.  Old  people  who, 
in  their  youth,  had  rendered  service  to 
Mr.  Goodhue  and  lived  in  his  family,  we 
have  heard  speak  in  high  praise  of  the 
kind  treatment  and  good  fare  they  inva- 
riably received  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Good- 
hue. The  ladies  of  the  village,  who 
gathered  on  certain  occasions  around  her 
dining-table,  ever  considered  her  a  model 
housekeeper  in  the  selection  of  refresh- 
ments, the  manner  in  which  they  were 
served,  general  attractiveness  and  neatness 
of  surroundings,  and  the  cordial  welcome 
with  which  all  were  received. 

George  B.  Blake,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  in- 
dulged in  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his 
boyhood,  when  he,  a  particular  favorite  of 
Mrs.  Goodhue,  assisted  her  in  her  enter- 
tainments. To  a  Brattleboro  friend  he 
said:  "No  ladies  of  the  present  day  so 
command  my  reverence  as  did  those  of 
the  olden  time  who  composed  the  Ladies' 
Benevolent  Society  of  Brattleboro.  In 
summer  time  each  one  of  them  wore  a 
green  silk  calash,  covering  a  lace  cap, 
white  as  the  new  fallen  snow.  When  they 
entered  the  house  of  Mrs.  Goodhue,  the 
calash  was  removed,  but  the  cap  remained, 
giving  a  uniformity  and  neatness  to  their 
appearance.  There  was  a  stateliness  and 
dignity  in  their  manners  not  surpassed  by 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Never  have  I  felt  a  more 
weighty  responsibility  devolving  upon  me 
than  when,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Goodhue,  I  assisted  her  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  ladies  of  this  society,  and  no 
food  I  have  since  partaken  had  such  a 
relish  or  gave  me  so  complete  satisfaction 
as,  in  the  long  ago,  came  from  the  table  of 
my  dear  old  friend  in  Brattleboro." 
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Tlie  memory  of  Mrs.  Francis  Goodhue, 
who,  by  some  years,  survived  her  husband, 
has  not  perished;  it  yet  lives  in  the  minds 
of  many  in  this  place,  as  of  those  long  re- 
moved to  other  places.  Her  visits  to  the 
homes  of  the  afflicted  were  not  simply 
visits  of  condolence.  She  was  ever  seek- 
ing a  way  whereby  some  real  benefit,  some 
tangible  good  might  be  effected,  and  if 
there  was  any  apparent  possibility  of  hu- 
man aid  to  the  suffering  she  was  capable 
of  rendering,  her  efforts  in  this  direction 
were  never  lacking.  Her  hired  help  were 
often  summoned  to  her  assistance,  with 
needed  supplies,  on  her  errands  of  mercy 
to  the  sick  and  destitute,  and  she  has  often 
passed  the  whole  night  in  her  ministra- 
tions, performing  the  humblest  offices  in 
the  abodes  of  poverty,  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  and  dying. 

Her  only  daughter,  Lucy,  was  remark- 
able for  her  external  beauty,  and  univer- 
sally admired  for  her  many  virtues.  She 
became  the  first  wife  of  John  R.  Blake, 
Esq.,  who  for  many  years,  until  his  death 
in  1873,  was  of  the  banking  firm  of  Blake 
Brothers,  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable financial  houses  in  New  England. 
The  members  of  this  firm  were  the  sons  of 
John  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  and  were  both 
natives  of  the  East  village  of  Brattleboro, 

Her  son,  CoL  Joseph  Goodhue,  soon 
after  his  marriage,  came  into  possession  of 
the  large  meadow  farm,  occupied  in  early 
times,  before  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
toy  John  Arms,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers. 
Col.  Goodhue  was  a  model  of  industry, 
and  during  a  large  portion  of  his  life 
occupied  various  town  offices,  and  was  the 
chief  in  command  of  the  regiment  in  this 
vicinity.  Being  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ical, successful,  cautious  men  in  this  town, 
yet  he  was  one  of  the  largest  investors  here 
in  the  first  radroad  enterprise — the  Ver- 
mont &  Massachusetts  railroad — and  was 
one  of  the  board  of  directors  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1861,  his 
children  were  all  married,  settled  mostly 
in  this  place,  and  constitute,  with  their 
families,  a  very  important  and  intluential 
part  of  this  community. 

Mary  Ann  was  married  to  William  P. 
Cune,  now  president  of  the  old  bank, 
chartered  here  in  1821  and  renewed  in 


1863.  Harriet  was  married  in  1835  to  Ex- 
Governor  Hoibrook.  Lucy  married  D^. 
Hall,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1836. 
Sarah  married  first,  Albert  H.  Bull,  Esq., 
of  Hartford,  Ct.,  who,  before  1860,  gave 
$2000  to  the  Brattle]x)ro  Library  Associ- 
ation. Her  second  husband.  Dr.  E.  R. 
Chapin,  was,  for  15  years,  superintendent 
physician  of  the  A.syium  for  the  Insiine,  at 
Flatbush,  near  the  city  of  New  York. 
Francis,  the  only  son.  married  Mary  Brooks, 
daughter  of  Capt.  William  Brooks. 

W32LI^  GOODHUE, 

the  only  brother  of  Joseph,  was  10  years 
of  age  when  he  came  here  wMth  his  father 
in  1811.  He  fitted  for  college  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  about  a  year  after  he 
entered  college,  and  came  back  to  Brattle- 
boro to  engage  in  trade  with  his  father. 
He  was  married  to  Laura  Barnard  about 
1828.  They  had  three  children— Lucy, 
Charles  and  Julia.  Lucy  married  Rev. 
George  Draper;  Julia,  Thomas  Walter,  of 
New  York;  Charles  B.,  a  lady  from 
Pomfret,  Ct. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wells  Goodhue  are  not 
living,  and  the  only  survivors  of  the 
family,  Charles  and  Lucy,  are  not  (1879) 
residents  of  Brattleboro. 

Mr.  Wells  Goodhue  passed  the  most  of 
his  life  in  Brattleboro.  He  was  a  careful, 
prudent  man,  and  never  manifested  any 
desire  for  office,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
excellent  administrative  ability  and  ster- 
ling honesty.  His  quiet,  sagacious  com- 
ments and  remarks  to  those  with  whom  he 
wiis  familiar,  respecting  public  movements 
and  passing  events,  gave  evidence  of  much 
reflection  and  discrimination.  Above  all 
things  he  dreaded  contention,  and  rarely 
would  discuss  exciting  questions.  His 
wealth  constantly  accumulated  by  real 
estate  transactions  and  judicious  manage- 
ment of  his  capital.  Late  in  life  lie  was 
elected  president  of  the  first  bank  liere, 
chartered  in  1821,  and  recon^itructed  in 
1863.  Much  to  the  regret  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  institution,  he  could  be 
retained  in  said  office  but  a  short  time  A 
few  months  after  his  resignation  he  died, 
in  1874,  at  the  home  of  his  only  daughter. 
Mrs.  Draper,  near  the  city  of  New  York. 

EP.XPHHO  SKVMOrR. 

The  subject  of  this  sketcli  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Major  Moses  Seymour,  of 
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Litchfield,  Conn. ;  bom  July  8,  1783.  He 
received  a  good  academical  education  at 
the  Morris  Academy,  South  Farms,  Conn. , 
and  afterwards  was  thoroughly  trained  in 
the  business  and  duties  of  a  merchant's 
clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment  at 
Brooklyn,,  Conn. 

Horatio  Seymour,  the  eldest  brother, 
was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and 
settled  in  Middlebury,  Vt.  He  became  a 
distinguished  lawyer  in  western  Vermont, 
and  for  twelve  years  represented  the  State 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Near  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  Henry  Seymour, 
an  older  brother  of  Epaphro  Seymour, 
came  to  Guilford  and  was  extensively 
engaged  in  mercantile  busmess.  Subse- 
quently Henry  Seymour,  about  1802, 
induced  his  brother  Epaphro  to  come  to 
G-uilford  and  engage  in  trade,  although  he 
was  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  when  he 
commenced  business.  At  this  time  Guil- 
ford was  the  most  populous  and  prosperous 
town  in  Vermont. 

Zadock  Thompson,  in  his  Gazetteer  of 
Vermont,  published  in  1820,  speaks  as  fol- 
lows of  Henry  Seymour  and  others,  for- 
merly residents  of  Guilford  : 

''Among  the  early  settlers  of  Guilford, 
since  1796  was  Hon.  Royall  Tyler,  Hon. 
James  Elliot,  Hon.  Micah  Townshend, 
Hon.  John  Noyes,  Hon.  Henry  Seymour, 
and  others  of  lesser  note,  who  were  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  the  State,  but 
who  have  since  removed  from  the  town." 

After  Epaphro  Seymour  was  established 
in  business  in  1802,  Henry  Seymour  re- 
moved to  Pompey,  Onondaga  Co. ,  N.  Y. , 
and  engaged  largely  in  trade,  accumulating 
a  handsome  property.  Subsequently,  in 
1819,  he  removed  to  Utica,  K  Y.,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  canal  commis- 
sioners of  that  State,  and  while  supervising 
the  construction  of  the  canal,  he  acquired 
a  large  fortune  by  successful  investments 
in  real  estate. 

Epaphro  continued  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Guilford  until  1814,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Brattleboro,  and  was  associated 
with  Geo.  F.  Atherton  in  mercantile  busi 
ness.  He  continued  in  trade  in  Brattleboro 
some  three  or  four  years,  after  which  he 
resided  alternately  at  Guilford  and  Brat- 
tleboro. He  spent  the  winter  of  1820  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.    He  was  regarded  as  a 


discreet  business  man  of  most  excellent 
judgment,  and  could  readily  and  correctly 
estimate  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  property 
that  passed  under  his  observation,  and 
while  sojourning  in  Brattleboro,  Guilford, 
or  elsewhere,  he  was  constantly  investing 
his  money  in  a  great  variety  of  enter- 
prises, which  uniformly  proved  produc- 
tive. 

In  the  fall  of  1821,  the  Legislature  of 
Vermont  churtered  a  bank  at  Brattleboro, 
which  was  organized  the  following  year, 
and  Mr.  Seymour  v/as  chosen  cashier 
thereof  by  the  directors  in  March,  1822, 
and  continued  to  hold  the  office  until  Jan. 
1,  1837,  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  bank  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the 
resignation  of  John  Holbrook.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour continued  to  hold  the  office  and 
faithfully  discharge  th^  duties  thereof 
until  his  death,  June  10,  1854.  By  reason 
of  his  early  and  careful  training,  and  his 
long  experience  in  mercantile  business,  he 
was  exceedingly  practical  in  his  method, 
and  had  acquired  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
all  the  details  and  complications  of  the 
most  intricate  business  transactions,  and 
was  enabled  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
bank  profitably  and  successfully  during 
the  time  of  his  official  connection  there- 
with, either  as  cashier  or  president.  He 
settled  the  estate  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Hunt, 
as  executor,  without  excuting  bonds  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  which 
the  testator  had  reposed  in  his  integrity 
and  fidelity,  and  the  estate  inventoried  at 
a  sum  exceeding  $150,000.  During  the 
year  1837  and  from  1837  to  1840,  inclusive, 
he  was  associated  with  his  nephew,  Horatio 
Seymour,  of  Utica,  K  Y.,  and  O.  S.  Sey- 
mour, of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  settling  the 
estate  of  his  brother,  Henry  Seymour,  who 
died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  estate  was  very 
large  and  widely  scattered,  exceeding 
$250,000  in  amount.  He  was  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  honesty  and  integrity  and 
unflinching  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his 
fiduciary  engagements.  While  connected 
with  the  bank  his  time  and  energies  were 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  reputation  for  soundness  and 
solvency.  His  example,  method  and  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  business  of  the  bank 
has  since  been  strictly  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors, and,  at  this  day,  it  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  soundest  in  the  State.    He  was 
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a  great  admirer  of  a  fine  horse,  and  mani- 
fested a  deep  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  horses  in  Brattleboro  and 
vicinity.  At  his  deatli  he  was  keeping  in 
his  stables  eight  brood  mares  with  colts, 
that  were  sired  by  the  celebrated  Gifford 
Morgan,  which  was  his  favorite  horse. 
Some  of  its  descendants  are  now  owned  in 
Windham  county,  and  old  horse  fanciers 
readily  detect  in  them  the  symmetry  and 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  sire  which 
was  always  regarded  as  the  noblest  horse 
in  New  England,  forty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Seymour  was  eminently  practical  in 
all  his  views  and  opinions,  and  of  most 
excellent  judgment.  The  public,  particu- 
larly those  who  were  about  to  engage  in 
new  enterprises,  reposing  great  confi- 
dence in  his  suDerior  financial  ability,  uni- 
formly consulted  him  in  relation  to  their 
proposed  investments  and  were  always 
controlled  by '"his  opinions.  His  advice 
was  always  eagerly  sought  and  adopted. 
He  constantly  warned  all  who  were  in- 
clined to  engage  in  speculations  against 
the  folly  and  danger  which  was  so  alluring 
to  a  man  with  a  greed  for  wealth,  and  so 
dangerous  to  him  when  the  money  of 
others  is  under  his  control.  He  begged  of 
his  friends  to  make  no  investments  but 
those  that  were  perfectly  legitimate  and 
promised  a  safe  return. 

The  community  reposed  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  integrity.  Before 
the  adoption  of  savings  banks  and  trust 
companies  in  this  State,  large  sums  of 
money  were  entrusted  to  his  care  and  keep- 
ing, and  in  many  cases  with  a  simple 
minute  noting  the  amount,  yet  for  the 
period  of  more  than  forty  years  not  a 
whisper  was  ever  breathed  against  his 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  any  fiduciary 
engagement  he  had  assumed.  He  was  a 
generous-hearted  man  to  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate, and  kindly  aided  young  men 
who  were  struggling  against  adversity  and 
poverty  to  obtain  an  education  and  qualify 
themselves  for  professional  pursuits  He 
married  Miss  Mary  Root,  an  estimable 
young  lady,  sister  of  Mrs.  Judge  Whitney, 
of  Brattleboro.  He  had  but  one  child,  a 
boy,  who  died  Nov.  23,  1830,  aged  two 
years  and  six  months. 

Chas.  K.  Field. 


CAPT.   SAMUEL  ROOT. 

Samuel  Root  was  the  son  of  Moses  Roo^ ; 
born  at  Montague,  Mass.,  Oct.,  9,  1788; 
came  to  Brattleboro  when  he  was  about  20 
years  of  age,  and  worked  for  Samuel  Dick- 
enson and  learned  of  him  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith.  After  laboring  for  Dickenson 
a  few  years  and  completing  his  engage- 
ment, he  bought  of  him  his  shop,  tools  and 
good  will  and  commenced  business  for 
himself. 

He  married  Catherine  Sargeant,  Feb.  G, 
1817,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  only 
two  of  whom  survived  him— Frances  E. 
and  Catherine.  Frances  E.  married  Geo. 
C.  Lawrence,  who  is  still  living.  Catherine 
married  Samuel  H.  Price,  who  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army  and  died  in  the  services  of 
his  country  in  1863. 

Frances  E.  Lawrence  left  three  children 
— Elizabeth,  Richard  and  Henry  R.  Eliza- 
beth and  Richard  died  some  years  ago,  and 
Henry  R.  is  still  living.  Catherine  had 
two  sons  by  her  husband,  Mr.  Price,  Fran- 
cis and  Edward,  who  reside  with  their 
mother  in  Chicago,  and  are  engaged  in 
trade. 

Capt.  Root  was  a  man  of  great  industry, 
of  an  indomitable  will  and  always  exer- 
cised the  most  rigid  economy.  Forty 
years  ago  New  England  and  New  York 
were  chartering  banks  by  the  score,  and 
the  prudent  captain  invested  his  surplus 
gains  and  accumulations  in  bank  shares, 
and  his  investments  uniformly  proved 
productive  and  added  largely  to  his  wealth. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  a  large 
amount  of  stock  in  some  10  or  15  banks  in 
New  England  and  New  York. 

His  stern  unflinching  honesty  and  prac- 
tical good  sense  rendered  him  exceedingly 
popular  with  his  neighbors  and  townsmen, 
and  he  was  annually  elected  to  responsible 
offices  in  town,  the  duties  of  which  he  dis- 
charged with  great  fidelity.  He  represented 
the  town  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State;  was  oftentimes  chosen  one  of  the 
selectmen  of  the  town,  and  was  for  many 
years  trustee  and  keeper  of  tlie  surplus 
money,  a  large  fund  sequestered  and  set 
apart  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
common  schools  in  town.  The  fund  was 
large  and  great  care  was  required  in  ob- 
taining ample  security  for  loans  that  were 
made  of  portions  of  the  same.    He  was  for 
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a  long  time  a  director  in  the  old  bank,  and 
was  elected  president  thereof  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Seymour,  in  1854,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  until  his  own 
death  in  March,  1869. 

For  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  had 
filled  the  most  important  municipal  offices 
in  town.  As  a  citizen,  he  discharged  all 
his  duties  faithfully,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  the  zeal  and  energy  with  which 
he  entered  into  all  the  enterprises  which 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  town.  Faithful  to 
all  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  honorable 
and  upright  to  all  employees,  and  in  all  his 
relations,  social  or  financial,  his  conduct 
was  characterized  by  the  utmost  frankness 
and  sincerity.  He  followed  closely  the 
policy  adopted  by  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Seymour,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank.  He  never  invested  his 
money  in  wild  speculations,  and  while 
president  of  the  bank  he  uniformly  declined 
loaning  any  of  its  funds  to  its  officers,  or 
to  those  who  applied  for  loans  for  mere 
speculative  purposes.  He  condemned  the 
speculative  mania  which  prevailed  during 
his  official  connection  with  the  bank,  and 
which  was  urged  as  a  partial  justification 
of  various  and  illegitimate  investments, 
such  as  cutting  up  farms  into  house  lots, 
running  up  prices  beyond  reason,  and  ex- 
pecting every  purchase  to  yield  a  profit. 
The  world  regarded  this  as  legitimate  and 
H  justified  by  the  business  necessities  of  the 
country.  Not  so  Capt.  Root.  He  resisted 
the  policy  and  denounced  it  as  vain  and 
delusive,  and  flatly  refused  to  approve  any 
loans  for  such  false  and  delusive  purposes. 
Time  has  exposed  the  folly  of  the  specula- 
tive mania  which  prevailed  during  the 
currency  inflation,  and  fully  Justified 
Captain  Root  in  denouncing  it  as  a  sham 
and  a  blunder.  He  died  March  15,  1869, 
sincerely  mourned  and  regretted  by  a  large 
circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 

Chas.  K.  Field. 

frederick  holbrgok. 

Ex-Governor  Frederick  Holbrook  was 
horn  Feb.  15,  1814.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  ten  children,  who  constituted  the  family 
of  Deacon  John  Holbrook,  and  is  now  the 
only  representative  here  of  this  family, 
which  formerly  occupied  a  large  sphere  of 


usefulness  and  effectually  exercised  a  crea- 
tive power  in  the  forming  period  of  the 
East  village  of  Brattleboro.  The  head  of 
this  family  was  so  identified  with  the 
building  up  of  this  place,  that  ft  is  fonnd 
impossible  to  give  a  history  of  the  same 
without  the  association  of  his  name  with 
our  account  of  the  causes  of  the  existence 
and  early  progress  of  this  village. 

The  mother  of  Gov.  Holbrook,  a  lady  of 
genuine  christian  gi-aces  and  strength  of 
character,  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Luke 
Knowlton,  of  Newfane.  She  moulded  to 
a  forming  degree  the  young  life  of  the 
future  governor,  who  manifested  on  the 
very  threshold  of  manhood  a  love  for 
theoretical  and  practical  agriculture. 
There  was  an  increasing  neglect  of  this 
important  avocation,  upon  which  our  na- 
tional greatness  depends,  which  so  aroused 
the  subject  of  our  sketch  that  he  brought 
all  the  powers  of  his  mind  to  bear  upon 
the  subject.  His  early  culture,  observing 
qualities  and  travels  in  Europe,  enabled 
him  to  furnish  valuable  and  interesting 
articles  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  for 
the  leading  Journals  of  the  science  in  the 
United  States ;  they  possessed  a  charm  to 
a  class  of  readers  heretofore  indifiCerent  to 
such  matters,  and  were  extensively  copied 
by  the  local  press  through  the  countrj^ 

Mr.  Holbrook  was  wary  and  cautious  in 
advancing  new  theories.  All  positions  be 
assumed  were  thoroughly  examined  and 
considered  before  being  submitted  to  the 
public.  The  reflective  department  of  his 
mental  organism  and  love  for  truth  being 
largely  predominant  in  his  nature,  he 
avoided  hasty  conclusions;  therefore,  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  had  occasion  to  alter  or 
retract  any  statements  he  had  committed 
to  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Being  a  prac- 
tical as  well  as  a  theoretical  agriculturalist, 
his  theories  were  well  tested  before  publi- 
cation. It  does  not  require  superior 
discrimination  to  discover  in  his  writings 
a  patriotic  animus,  a  truthfulness  and 
honesty  of  purpose.  He  loved  to  practice 
as  well  as  to  preach,  and  gentlemen  farm- 
ers, so-called,  were  often  surprised  to  find 
the  man,  who  could  so  effectually  and 
gracefully  wield  the  pen,  holding  the 
plough  or  reaping  his  fields. 

In  1847,  while  thus  busy  with  his  farm, 
he  was  chosen  Register  of  Probate  for  the 
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district  of  Marlboro,  and  in  1850  he  was 
elected  president  of  our  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  held  that  office  eight  years. 
In  1849-50,  his  fellow-citizens  sent  him  as 
Senator  from  Windham  count}^  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  during  his  terra  of 
office,  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
on  agriculture,  he  projected  a  petition  to 
Congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional "  Bureau  of  Agricidture,"  During 
the  next  legislative  session  at  Washington 
the  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
mended the  m.easure  proposed,  and  soon 
our  national  department  of  agriculture  be- 
came a  reality. 

His  foreign  tour,  to  which  brief  allusion 
is  made  in  the  foregoing,  was  in  early  life, 
soon  after  leaving  his  studies  and  a  short 
time  before  steamship  navigation  of  the 
Atlantic.  Over  fifty  days  confinement  in 
a  sailing  vessel,  on  his  return  home,  beat- 
ing against  adverse  winds,  did  not  give 
him  a  rose-colored  view  of  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave.  He  suggested  to  the  captain 
of  the  ship  the  employment  of  steam 
power  in  crossing  the  ocean,  but,  with  a 
wise  shake  of  tlie  head,  the  veteran  mari- 
ner declared  the  thing  impossible. 

In  this  brief  presentation  of  incidents  in 
the  life  of  Mr.'  Holbrook  may  be  found 
some  of  the  causes  of  his  elevation  to  the 
chair  of  State  in  1861.  During  his  term 
of  office  was  the  darkest  period  of  our 
national  existence.  Upon  no  governor  of 
this  State  ever  rested  so  grave  responsi- 
bilities, or  of  whom  was  required  so  ardu- 
ous, unremitting  labors  as  devolved  upon 
Governor  Holbrook  and  his  able  cabinet. 
When  gloomy  croakers  and  defenders  of 
rebellion  were  making  every  possible  effort 
to  weaken  the  already  bleeding  hands  sus- 
taining our  old  national  ensign,  the  utter- 
ances of  Vermont,  through  her  executive, 
had  no  uncertain  sound  to  the  ear  of 
Lincoln  or  to  his  foes.  Over  30,000  Ver- 
mont soldiers,  for  the  Union  army,  con- 
firmed those  utterances  and  formed  a 
living  wall  of  steel  in  protection  of  that 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,"  which,  in  the 
long  ago,  had  so  often  waved  successful 
defiance  to  the  enemies  of  libert}^  and  be- 
came a  worshiped  emblem  of  our  nation's 
glory.  The  proclamations  of  our  gov- 
ernor, in  that  period  of  peril,  were  resolute, 
calm  and  hopeful,  with  no  sign  of  flinch- 
ing or  cessation  of  heavy  blows  at  the 


active  enemies  of  our  government,  so  long 
as  they  continued  such.  Official  declara- 
tions of  this  character  from  the  northern 
frontier  at  that  time,  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  dispel  the  gloom  oft-times  .sur- 
rounding the  President  and  his  cabinet. 
While  life  was  in  the  extremities  of  the 
nation,  there  was  rea.'^onable  hope  of 
soundness  in  the  body  of  the  same.  The 
clear  light  of  patriotism,  from  the  distant 
heights  of  freedom,  pierced  through  the 
dark  cloud  of  thieves,  spies  and  assassins 
infesting  the  home  of  Lincoln  fiom  the 
beginning  of  tlie  rebellion  to  its  close. 

Before  assuming,  and  since  leaving  the 
chair  of  State,  ^Ir.  Holbrook  has  declined 
several  invitations  to  official  position,  in- 
cluding appointments  from  the  general 
government.  He  has  never  been  an  office 
seeker,  but  when  induced  to  accept  of  a 
position,  or  to  commence  tbe  accompli.«ih- 
ment  of  any  duty,  however  humble,  his 
consideration,  first  and  last,  has  been  for 
thoroughness  and  such  action  as,  in  his 
judgment,  would  secure  the  best  re.-ults. 

As  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  Vermont  Asylum,  he  has  ever  been 
awake  to  the  best  good  of  the  patients  and 
the  general  w^elfare  of  that  institution. 
As  a  director  of  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified, 
his  position  would  be  difficult  to  fill. 

In  confirmation  of  some  statements  in 
in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Gov.  Holl)nu)k, 
we  give  the  following  extract  fn^m  his 
message  in  the  dark  hours  of  18(i2; 

[Extract  from  a  Vermont  paper]. 
"We  should  gratefully  remember  the  i>a- 
triotic  devotion  manifested  by  those  who. 
unable  to  bear  arms  and  endure  the  hard- 
ships and  fatigues  of  the  soldier,  have  no- 
bly aided  and  encouraged  others  to  do  so, 
contributing  liberally  of  their  means  to 
provide  for  the  brave  volunteers.  The  last- 
ing thanks  of  every  patriot  aivduefothc 
women  of  Vermont,  for  sofi-eely  giving  up 
their  husbands,  brothers  and  sons  for  the 
struggle,  and  their  sympathy  and  zeal  in 
furnishing,  in  such  variety  and  abundance, 
the  articles  of  their  handiwork,  and  the 
delicacies  indispensable  to  the  comfort  of 
the  camps  and  ho.spitals,  and  to  the  alle- 
viation of  the  sufferings  of  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  lonely  and  far  from 
kindred  and  home. 
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Thus  will  it  ever  be  with  Yermont  to  the 
end  of  the  war;  she  will  never  falter  nor 
look  back,  but  will  press  forward,  until,  if 
need  be,  her  last  dollar  is  expended,  and 
her  last  son  falls  upholding  in  his  dying 
grasp  'the  flag  of  our  Union,'  and  with 
his  latest  breath  ejaculating  a  benediction 
upon  his  country." 

A  large  portion  of  the  document  is 
necessarily  devoted  to  the  finances  of  the 
State.  He  then  reviews  the  work  of  rais- 
ing and  equipping  the  several  regiments, 
and  with  brief  allusions  to  the  several 
State  institutions,  to  which  he  has  been 
able  to  give  but  little  attention,  owing  to 
the  pressure  of  other  duties.  He  thus  con- 
cludes: 

''It  is  an  occasion  for  renewed  congrat- 
ulation that  the  people  of  Yermont  have 
again  shown  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  by  laying  aside,  almost  unani- 
mously, all  considerations  of  a  partisan 
character,  and  uniting  in  earnest  support 
of  the  National  Government,  which  is 
charged  with  the  high  duty  of  defending 
and  maintaining  that  sacred  cause.  The 
position  of  Yermont  in  this  great  life 
struggle  of  the  nation,  can  neither  be  ques- 
tioned nor  misunderstood.  The  blood  of  her 
sons  has  reddened  many  battle-fields,  and 
their  valor  and  endurance  have  vindicated 
her  historical  renown.  Her  people  admit 
no  thought  of  concession  to,  or  compromise 
with,  the  causeless  and  wicked  rebellion 
now  strikmg  at  the  vitals  of  the  nation, 
and  their  determination  is  fixed  to  endure 
and  fight,  and  sacrifice,  till  the  govern- 
ment, established  by  the  wisdom,  the 
patriotism,  and  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  is 
restored  in  its  beneficent  and  rightful  sway 
over  every  portion  of  the  Union. 

"The  struggle  in  which  the  nation  is 
engaged  is  clearly  one  of  life  or  death. 
Even  though  the  scenes  of  blood  and  the 
night  of  calamity  through  which  we  may 
be  called  to  pass,  shall  shake  the  land  to 
its  foundations  and  try  us  to  the  utmost, 
yet,  trusting  in  the  God  of  our  fathers,  we 
will  not  doubt  that  life  is  to  be  the  result, 
and  that  the  nation  is  to  be  purified  by  its 
trials  and  established  and  exalted  beyond 
the  expectations  of  its  founders.  Our 
fathers  found  a  great  evil,  which  they  de- 
plored, but  could  not  separate  from  the 
good.  Current  events  are  tending  to  pro- 
duce that  separation,  by  uprooting  the 


evil.  The  rebellion,  if  persisted  in,  may 
be  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  anni- 
hilating the  institution  of  slavery,  which 
all  acknowledge  to  have  been  its  cause. 
The  territory  of  the  United  States  must  be 
preserved  in  its  integrity. 

"Neither  foreign  power  nor  domestic 
insurrection  can  be  allowed  to  establish  a 
rival  government  within .  any  portion  of 
that  territory,  and,  therefore,  all  means 
justified  by  the  ultimate  law  of  self-preser- 
vation and  compatible  with  Christian  civ- 
ilization, must  be  applied  to  the  permanent 
suppression  of  the  present  rebellion.  The 
recent  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
logical  result  of  the  slaveholders'  rebellion, 
and  as  such  it  is  accepted,  and  will  be  sus- 
tained by  all  loyal  men.  It  is  a  '  military 
necessity,'  and  has  the  recommendation  to 
our  people  of  according  with  both  justice 
and  humanity. 

Oenilemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  : 

"Grave  and  weighty  responsibilities  rest 
upon  us  in  this  great  crisis.  Let  us  show 
ourselves  equal  to  our  duties.  Whatever 
we  have  to  do,  let  us  do  it  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind.  However  humble,  we  are 
a  part  of  the  American  Union,  and  have  a 
vital  interest  in  its  preservation.  It  is  a 
Union  consecrated  to  Freedom,  and  it  falls 
to  our  lot  and  that  of  our  generation  to 
prove  the  ability  of  freemen  to  defend  and 
preserve  our  birthright.  Our  institutions 
are  passing  through  a  baptism  of  blood. 
They  must  and  will  be  maintained  at  what- 
ever sacrifice ;  and  in  the  momentous  issue 
which  is  upon  us,  neither  temporary  re- 
verses will  discourage,  nor  partial  successes 
unduly  elevate  us.  Relying  upon  the  in- 
controvertible justice  of  our  case,  the 
bravery,  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Union,  the  unconquerable 
determination,  and  the  spirit  of  American 
Liberty  actuating  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country,  we  may  confidently  look  forward 
to  and  patiently  wait  the  time  when  our 
beloved  Republic,  under  the  providence  of 
God,  shall  be  re-established  in  unity  and 
power,  and  afford  a  triumphant  vindication 
of  the  ability  of  a  free  people  to  govern 
themselves. 

Fkederick  Holbrook." 
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HON.   SAMOEL  CLARK. 

[We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Chandler,  of  West  Brattleboro,  for  a  copy 
of  this  sketch,  prepared  by  him  for,  and 
read  before,  the  Vermont  Historical  So- 
ciety, at  its  meeting  in  this  village]. 

Hon,  Samuel  Clark,  a  member  of  this 
society,  whose  death  at  the  age  of  84  gives 
occasion  for  this  notice,  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  and  highly  respectable 
citizen  of  Brattleboro.  He  was  born  in 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  that  part  of  the  town 
which  is  now  Columbia,  Feb.  28,  1777. 
His  father  was  Samuel  Clark,  of  Lebanon, 
son  of  Timothy  Clark  of  the  same  town, 
whose  father,  with  a  Mr.  Dewey,  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  land  of  the  Indians, 
which  tract  was  called,  down  to  a  late  day, 
the  Clark  &  Dewey  purchase.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  first  ancestors  of  these 
Clarks  in  this  country  came  from  England 
in  the  ship  Ann,  in  the  year  1622. 

Through  his  mother,  Sarah  Cushman, 
the  subject  of  this  notice  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant, in  the  seventh  generation,  of 
Robert  Cushman,  who  came  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1621,  and  who,  though  not  a 
clergyman  nor  even  a  "  Teaching  Elder," 
prepared  and  delivered  a  sermon  on 
Wednesda}'-,  Dec.  12,  the  day  before  he 
sailed  for  England.  This  was  the  first 
sermon  delivered  in  Kew  England  that  was 
printed.  The  main  facts  of  his  life,  with 
a  list  of  his  descendants  in  this  country, 
are  recorded  in  the  volume  of  "  Cushman 
Genealogy,"  prepared  by  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Ciishman,  of  Bernardston,  Mass.,  to  which 
volume  we  are  indebted  for  the  main  facts 
of  this  sketch. 

The  family  of  which  our  deceased  friend 
was  the  ninth,  consisted  of  seven  sons  and 
four  daughters.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother  Eliphas  in  1850,  who  died  at  Tol- 
.  land,  Conn.,  at  the  age  of  82,  he  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  family.  Till  18  years 
of  age,  he  labored  on  his  father's  farm  in 
Lebanon.  Then,  after  attending  a  high 
school  for  about  four  months,  he  went  to 
Massachusetts,  and  for  about  three  years 
was  engaged  in  teaching  school  and  as  a 
clerk  in  a  country  store  in  Bernardston, 
Greenfield  and  Leyden.  He  then  removed 
to  Dover,  Yt. ,  where  he  resided  for  some 
six  years,  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 
Sept,  1,  1800,  he  married  Susan  Johnson, 


who  was  born  in  September,  1778,  in  El- 
lington, Conn.,  daughter  of  David  John- 
son, of  Dover,  Vt.  In  1804,  he  removed 
to  Guilford,  where  he  prosecuted  his  busi- 
ness successfully  for  nine  ycRvs.  In  1813, 
he  went  back  to  Dover,  which  town,  in 
1814,  he  represented  in  the  State  Legi.sla- 
ture.  In  1815,  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
West  Brattleboro,  and  for  about  15  years 
carried  on  mercantile  business  there.  In 
the  years  1820-21,  and  also  1825-26,  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  town  in  the  Legis- 
lature, For  three  years,  commencing  with 
1827,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
this  State.  In  1833  he  was  first  a.ssistant 
judge  of  the  county  court  for  this  county. 
In  1836  he  was  a  delegate  from  this  town 
to  the  convention  for  revising  the  Consti- 
tution. While  in  the  Legislature,  he  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  char- 
ter of  Brattleboro  Bank,  of  which  he  was 
for  20  years  following  a  director.  For  13 
years  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  this  town,  and 
for  35  years  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Brattleboro  Acadeniy, 
ever  manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the 
institution  by  his  large  contributi(^s  for 
building  and  other  purposes,  and  by  his 
faithfulness  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
school. 

His  religious  life  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  during  the  year  1833,  at  whicli 
time,  in  company  with  many  others,  he 
joined  the  Congregational  Church  in  West 
Brattleboro,  tiien  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  Jedediah  L.  Stark. 

He  was,  in  his  sphere,  a  strong  man ; 
fitted  by  nature,  and  by  the  wise  and  dili- 
gent use  of  his  energies  to  exert  an  iuflu 
ence  in  society.  Though  possessed  of 
strong  feelings,  his  judgment  was  sound 
and  his  opinion  was  much  valued  by  his 
neighbors.  Prudence  and  sagacity  were 
marked  traits  in  ' his  character.  Another 
pleasing  trait  was  his  readiness  to  make 
amends  for  anything  done  under  the  im- 
pulse of  excited  feelings,  which  he  was  led 
afterwards  to  look  upon  as  wrong.  lie 
was  not  one  of  those  men,  of  assumed  in- 
fallibility who  make  it  a  point  never  to 
take  back  anything,  and  never  to  acknowl- 
edge themselves  mistaken.  In  many 
instances  where  he  was  called  upon  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  and  to  give  his  vote,  he 
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seldom  hesitated  to  declare  himself  faith- 
fully and  frankly  upon  the  point  in  ques- 
tion; and  almost  as  often  he  would  express 
his  willingness  to  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  majority  against  him.  In  all  mat- 
ters, however,  involving  moral  principle, 
or  that  seemed  to  him  of  superlative  im- 
portance, he  was  firm  and  unyielding;  and 
he  brought  all  the  energies  of  his  strong 
and  impetuous  nature  to  bear  upon  the 
business  of  maintaining  and  carrying  out 
his  convictions. 

His  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church 
with  which  he  was  connected  was  deep 
and  unabated  to  the  last.  His  place  in  the 
sanctuary  was  seldom  vacant  while  health 
and  strength  were  given  him.  He  was  a 
conscientious,  not  a  captious  hearer  of 
preaching.  Before  the  infirmities  of  age 
prevented,  he  was  quite  regular  in  his 
attendance  upon  the  prayer  meetings  of 
the  church,  particularly  the  monthly  con- 
cert in  which  he  manifested  special  interest, 
and  in  which  he  seldom  failed  to  take  a 
part.  While  he  ordinarily  gave  something 
to  all  the  ordinary  objects  of  christian 
benevolence,  he  felt  more  deeply  the  im- 
portance of  the  foreign  missionary  enter- 
prise than  of  any  other,  and  his  contribu- 
tions for  that  object  were  regular  and  freely 
tendered. 

His  bequests  for  charitable  and  public 
purposes  were  as  follows:  To  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.,  $5,000;  to  the  Vermont  Dom.  Miss. 
Society,  $3,000;  to  the  Am.  Colonization 
Society,  $1,000;  to  the  Eccl.  Society  of 
the  Cong.  Church  of  West  Brattleboro, 
$1,000;  to  the  corporation  of  Brattleboro, 
Academy,  for  maintaining  a  school  for 
boys,  $1,000. 

Admonished  by  the  infirmities  of  age 
and  by  several  slight  attacks  of  paralysis, 
that  the  end  was  drawing  nigh,  he  arranged 
his  worldly  affairs  accordingly  and  "set 
his  house  in  order."  His  last  illness  was 
short,  and  he  fell  asleep  April  9,  1861. 

EDWARD  CROSBY. 

Among  the  enterprising  men  who  have 
increased  the  business  facilities,  public 
conveniencies  and  beauty  of  modern  Brat- 
tleboro, is  Edward  Crosby,  who  was  born 
in  this  town  in  1815.  Soon  after  this  event 
his  father,  Godfrey  Crosby,  removed  with 
his  family  to  Marlboro  in  this  county.  His 
father  was  also  a  native  of  this  town,  and 


was  born  in  1784.  He  was  of  English 
ancestry,  and  received  what  was  then 
called  a  good  education.  Beginning  at' 
the  age  of  17,  he  taught  school  several 
terais  in  succession  in  the  West  River  dis- 
trict. >  After  serving  several  years  as  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  Dea.  John  Holbrook, 
he  married  Sylvia  Cune  and  commenced 
trade  in  Dummerston,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Holbrook,  who  held  him  in  high  estima- 
tion. Persons  now  living  heard  Mr.  Hol- 
brook say,  "Godfrey  Crosby  was  a  man 
of  superior  talents,  energetic  and  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  trusts,  with  few  equals 
in  penmanship  and  as  an  accountant." 

The  business  venture  of  Mr.  Crosby  in 
Dummerston  proving  unfortunate,  he 
again  resorted  to  school  teaching,  but  diet! 
at  the  early  age  of  33  years,  leaving  his 
family  in  destitute  circumstances.  The 
family  at  this  time  consisted  of  his  widow 
and  three  children,  viz. :  Enos,  Fanny  and 
Edward. 

How  well  Edward  improved  the  stern 
lessons  of  poverty  and  deprivation  of  early 
life,  the  history  of  his  life  in  Brattleboro 
since  1847  will  testify.  While  about  half 
a  million  of  dollars  have  been  annually 
passing  through  his  hands  in  the  flour 
trade,  requiring  unremitting  care  and  re- 
sponsibility, he  has  erected  three  large 
brick  blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  village, 
the  larger  building,  known  as  "  Crosby 
Block,"  containing  banks,  stores,  &c. ,  and 
the  others  for  mechanical  purposes,  with 
steam  power  and  the  best  of  modern  con- 
veniences. 

In  1879  he  finished  and  opened,  for  the 
public  accommodation,  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful hall,  known  as  "Crosby  Opera  Hall." 
In  1870-71,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his 
native  town  in  the  State  Legislature, 
thereby  giving  evidence  of  public  estima- 
tion and  approval.  As  he  is  yet  a  live, 
progressive  man,  in  practice  as  in  theories, 
his  future  may  be  even  more  interesting 
than  the  past. 

JOHN  BURNHAM.* 

[Extract  from  the  Illinois  volume  of  the  United 
States  Biographical  Dictionary,  published  at  New- 
York  and  Chicago,  1876]. 

He  was  born  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  March 
16,  1816;  the  son  of  John  Burnham  and 

*"Tbe  Yankee  genius  in  the  bud,"  when 
rescued  by  Miss  Mary  Tyler,  in  1821.  See 
concluding  pages  of  the  Tyler  papers. 
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Rachel  nee  Rossiter,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  Connecticut.  He  is  a  descend- 
ant of  Thomas  Burnham,  who  emigrated 
from  England  and  settled  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  about  1640.  John's  educational 
advantages,  very  limited  in  extent,  were 
such  as  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
place  would  afford.  He  early  developed  a 
fondness  for  the  reading  of  philosophical 
works  and  kindred  subjects,  but  at  an 
early  age  was  obliged  to  close  his  studies 
and  assist  his  father,  who  was  a  worker  in 
gold  and  silver,  also  a  brass  founder  and 
coppersmith.  Three  years  he  traveled 
through  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
and  Maine  selling  and  fitting  trusses. 
Going  to  Ellington,  Conn.,  he  there  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  Henry  McCray  in  the 
pump  business,  and  soon  began  the  sale  of 
the  now  well-known  "hydraulic  ram." 
He  continued  in  this  business  until  he  was 
nearly  30  years  of  age,  and  during  that 
time  found  so  many  who  wanted  running 
water,  where  they  had  not  fall  enough  to 
use  the  ram,  that  his  attention  was  diverted 
to  the  wind  as  a  motive  power.  Here  was 
the  power  of  millions  of  horses,  sweeping 
through  the  heavens  over  every  man's 
farm  throughout  the  known  world,  and 
might  be  utilized  to  the  saving  of  human, 
the  dearest  of  all  labor.  It  was  this 
thought  that  inspired  him  and  urged  him 
on  to  the  prosecution  of  that  inventioD 
which  has  more  than  met  his  most  hopeful 
expectations. 

There  was  at  that  time  no  manufactory 
of  small  wind  mills  in  this  country,  and 
probably  none  in  the  world,  the  reason 
Mr.  Burnham  divined  to  be  the  difficulty 
in  producing  a  machine  that  could  stand 
the  strong  winds,  and  he  felt  that  if  this 
difficulty  could  be  obviated,  the  success  of 
such  a  machine  would  be  certain.  Feeling 
that  he  had  but  limited  abilities  as  an  in- 
ventor, he  applied  to  Mr.  Daniel  Halladay^ 
then  conducting  a  small  machine  shop  in 
the  village,  and  after  several  times  calling 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  received  from 
him  the  following  reply :  ' 

"I  can  invent  a  self -regulating  wind 
mill  that  will  be  safe  from  all  danger  of 
destruction  in  violent  wind  storms:  but 
after  I  should  get  it  made,  I  don't  know  of 
a  single  man  in  all  the  world  who  would 
want  one." 

Being    assured  by  Burnham  that  lie 


would  find  men  who  wanted  them,  he 
began  and  soon  produced  a  self-regulatirfg 
wind  mill.  The  two  now  united  in  the 
enterprise,  and  soon  organized  a  joint  stock 
company  in  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  with 
Mr.  Halladay  as  superintendent  and  Mr. 
Burnham  as  general  agent.  The  wonder- 
ful growth  of  the  enterprise  is  abundantly 
shown  in  the  following  fact:  When  the 
machine  was  first  entered  at  a  State  fair 
for  a  premium,  it  had  to  be  entered  as  a 
miscellaneous  article,  as  no  such  \^\\ng  had 
ever  been  entered  on  a  fair  ground  for  a 
premium.  To-day  they  are  seen  at  every 
State  and  County  fair  throughout  the 
country,  while  millions  are  invested  in 
their  manufacture,  and  they  have  become 
a  common  article  for  pumping  at  railroad 
water  stations,  on  farms,  and  also  for  run- 
ning farm  machinery,  and  during  six  or 
eight  years  past  they  have  been  success- 
fully used  for  flouring  mill  purposes,  a 
single  machine  being  sufficient  to  run  three 
sets  of  burrs.  The  flour  produced  is,  in 
quality,  equal  to  that  manufactured  by 
steam  or  water  power,  and  is  furnished  at 
a  much  less  expense. 

In  1856,  Mr.  Burnham  removed  to 
Chicago  where  he  resided  eight  years.  He 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  Van 
Nortwick,  Esq.,  a  noted  western  capitalist 
and  railroad  manager,  who.  after  examin- 
ing Mr.  Halladay's  invention,  induced 
some  of  his  friends  to  join  him  in  farming 
a  joint  stock  company,  entitled  "The 
United  States  Wind  Engine  and  Pump 
Company,"  with  himself  as  pre^'idtnU  and 
general  manager,  Daniel  HalUday  as  su- 
perintendent, and  Mr.  Burnham  as  general 
agent.  Up  to  the  present  time,  (1876), 
$3,000,000  worth  of  the  Halladay  Standard 
Mills  have  been  sold. 

Since  the  beginning  of  railroads,  civil 
engineers  have  deemed  the  tank  house, 
fuel  and  attendance,  at  water  stations  in 
northern  climates,  indispensable,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  over  $20,000,000  have  been 
expended  for  this  purpose.  This  became 
a  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  the  wind 
mill,  as  large  tanks  had  to  be  provided  to 
hold  water  sufficient  to  last  through  un- 
usual calms;  and  to  remove  this  objection, 
Mr.  Burnham  began  experimenting,  with  a 
view  of  producing  a  frost-proof  tank.  For 
some  time  he  met  only  with  discourage- 
ment, as  he  could  not  induce  a  road  to 
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allow  him  to  even  try  his  experiment,  and 
finally  accomplished  his  purpose  through 
a  director  of  one  of  the  railroads,  who  was 
a  stockholder  in  the  wind  mill  company. 
The  first  frost-proof  tank  has  now  been  in 
use  during  five  winters  without  house, 
fuel  or  attendance,  and  the  road  which 
adopted  the  improvement  has  •  already 
made  a  saving  of  more  than  $150,000,  and 
the  universal  use  into  which  this  improve- 
ment is  now  coming,  will,  in  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  produce  to  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  a  saving  of  $25,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Burnham  attributes  the  success 
of  his  life  not  only  to  perseverance,  untir- 
ing industry  and  an  extensive  business 
acquaintance  throughout  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  but  also  to  the  superior 
mechanical  and  financial  abilities  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in 
business.  Of  the  four  patents  which  he 
has  obtained,  this  last  he  considers  by  far 
the  most  important." 

This  native  of  our  village,  whose  name 
has  found  creditable  record,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  foregoing  extract,  commenced  his 
wandering  from  home  at  a  very  early  age. 
To  restrain  his  natural  inclination  for  trav- 
eling, when  about  two  years  of  age,  he 
was  fastened  at  one  end  of  a  long  rope,  but 
he  would  keep  the  rope  straitened,  and  his 
constant  cries  obtained  his  liberation.  His 
.  infantile  journey,  in  1821,  was  towards  the 
western  prairies — the  arena  of  his  fame 
to-day — when  he  was  discovered  and  re- 
stored to  his  parents  by  that  good  angel  of 
all  the  little  ones— Miss  Mary  Tyler. 

HON.  GEORGE  NEWMAN. 

Mr.  Newman  was,  in  his  younger  days, 
one  of  the  early  efiicient  mechanics  of 
Brattleboro.  When  a  boy  he  learned  the 
trade  of  carriage  making  of  Capt.  Adolphus 
Stebbins  at  the  West  Village.  We  first 
knew  him  in  1828,  when  he  was  employed 
by  Elihue  H.  Thomas  in  the  manufacture 
of  fanning  mills  at  the  south  part  of  the 
East  Village.  In  1880  he  was  employed 
by  Messrs.  Thomas  &  Woodcock,  near  the 
time,  or  at  the  time,  they  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  puly  dressers  and  other 
machinery  used  for  paper  making.  He 
was  one  of  their  principal  workmen,  and 
in  a  few  years  thereafter  succeeded  them  in 
this  business,  connected  with  which  was 
an  iron  foundry,  blacksmith ing,  clothier's 


shop,  saw-mill  and  grist-mill.  In  this  im- 
portant business,  for  the  time  and  place, 
he  was  in  co-partnership  with  Col.  A.  J . 
Hines  and  Roswell  Hunt,  Esq.  At  one 
period,  Lewis  Newman,  Governeur  Mor- 
ris, Esq. ,  and  Brinsmade,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. , 
were  interested  in  the  business.  Until  a 
recent  date,  Mr.  Newman  continued  at  the 
head  of  the  business,  which  finally  all 
came  into  the  possession  of  himself  and 
family,  under  the  name  of  George  Newman 
&  Son.  Without  pretension  or  apparent 
etfort  for  popularity  or  office,  he  became 
eminent  and  office  was  thrust  upon  him. 
However  much  people  differed  in  opinion 
about  other  matters,  all  believed  in  George 
Newman.    He  died  Sept.  11,  1872. 

In  the  Vermont  Pimnix,  of  Sept.  13, 
1872,  appeared  the  follawing  obituary  no- 
tice of  him : 

"Death  op  George  Newman. — Geo. 
Newman,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected citizens  of  Brattleboro,  died  at  his 
residence,  Wednesday  morning,  of  heart 
disease,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of 
74.  Mr.  Newman  had  been  a  resident  of 
this  town  for  more  than  60  years.  Born 
at  Seekonk,  Mass.,  he  removed  with  his 
parents,  at  an  early  age,  to  Marlboro,  Vt. , 
whence  he  came  to  this  place  a  mere  lad. 
The  history  of  his  life  is  in  large  measure 
identified  with  that  of  the  town  of  which 
he  has  so  long  been  an  honored  resident. 
He  served  many  years  as  lister,  town  treas- 
urer and  selectman,  and  for  two  years 
represented  the  town  in  the  Legislature. 
As  proprietor  of  the  machine  shop,  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  paper  ma- 
chinery, with  which  he  was  associated 
from  1837  to  1865,  his  name  was  familiar 
to  many  people  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  respect  with  which  he 
was  regarded  was  universal.  Evidence  of 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  frequency  with 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  settle  estates. 
Probably  no  man  in  the  county  has  ad- 
ministered upon  so  many  estates  as  he. 
For'BTore  than  20  years  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  Windham  Provident  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  for  the  last  two  years  was  its 
treasurer.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  this 
village,  of  which  he  ever  remained  a 
prominent  and  liberal  supporter.  Ever 
ready  to  oblige  a  neighbor  or  assist  the 
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needy,  kindly  in  all  his  relations,  and  with- 
out an  enemy  in  the  world,  the  influence 
of  his  genial  life  will  not  soon  pass  away, 
nor  his  memory  be  forgotten." 

HON.   EDWARD  KIRKX,AND. 

[Extract  from  Amherst  College  Record  of  the  class 
of  1831]. 

He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Dorcas 
Kirkland;  was  born  in  Warwick,  Mass., 
J une  24,  1808,  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  1831,  studied  law  in  Worcester, 
under  the  direction  of  Judge  Merrick, 
during  the  first  three  years  after  gradua- 
tion. He  then  located  himself  in  Temple- 
ton,  Mass.,  where  he  practised  successfully 
in  the  legal  profession  until  1838.  He 
undertook  a  business  agency  for  the  Brat- 
tleboro  Typographic  Co.,  and  removed  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  remained  till 
1842,  when  he  returned  to  the  East  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in  Brattleboro. 
The  last  tWQ  or  three  years  of  his  life  were 
marked  by  a  gradual  decay  of  his  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  owing  to  repeated  attacks 
of  paralysis,  which  terminated  his  useful 
and  Christian  life,  Jan.  6,  1866. 

Mr.  Kirkland  was  successful  in  his  pro- 
fession, and  useful  as  a  citizen  and  public 
spirited  man,  always  ready  to  lend  his 
hand  and  heart  for  the  promotion  of  good 
ol)jects,  whether  political  or  religious.  He 
was  several  times  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont.  For  two  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Vermont  Senate. 
He  was  often  active  in  the  labors  of  polit 
ical  campaigns,  .and  was  a  good  deal  in 
demand  as  a  ''stump  "  orator. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  class  com- 
mittee, Rev.  Dr.  George  P.  Tyler,  of  Brat- 
tleboro, writes:  "During  12  years  in 
which  I  was  his  pastor,  he  was  a  prompt, 
useful,  faithful  member  of  the  church. 
In  the  various  causes  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence, he  was  energetic  and  generous.  He 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great 
foreign  and  domestic  missionary  enter- 
prises and  promoted  them  with  constant 
effort  and  success.  As  a  lawyer,  he  stood 
among  the  first;  as  a  citizen,  he  was  often 
intrusted  with  public  duties  at  home,  and 
represented  his  town  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture with  great  credit.  Beyond  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  man 
of  much  literary  culture,  fond  of  historical 
studies  and  belles-lettres.  He  left  a  con- 
siderable   library  of  carefully  selected 


books  of  this  character.  He  devoted  a 
good  deal  of  time  to  biblical  research,  an^d 
always  taught  a  Bible  class,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  superintended  ^oiir  Sal)bath 
school.  Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  be 
missed  from  the  bar,  the  church  and  tlie 
community.  As  a  Christian,  he  felt  deeply 
his  unw^orthiness,  but  while  his  mind  re- 
mained he  exercised  a  full,  and  I  l)elieve, 
a  saving  trust  in  his  justification  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus." 

His  life  was  marked  repeatedly  by  sad 
scenes  of  desolating  bereavement,  which 
put  in  requisition  the  supports  of  a  Chris- 
tian faith  and  which  he  met  as  a  Chri.-;tian. 
Mr.  Kirkland  was  married  to  Miss  Cath- 
erine P.  Robinson,  of  Templeton,  Ma.ss., 
May  24,  1836,  who  died  in  Louisville.  Ky., 
April  15,  1840.  He  was  married  to  Miss 
Frances  S.  M.  Robinson,  of  Templeton, 
Mass.,  Oct.  31,  1844,  who  died  in  Brattle- 
boro, Vt.,  Oct.  12,  1858.  He  was  married 
to  Miss  Mary  Slate,  of  Bernardston.  Mass., 
in  October,  1859.  He  left  three  children, 
the  eldest,  bearing  his  name,  was  bori-:  in 
A.pril,  1861.  His  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren now  (1879)  live  in  this  town. 

An  obituary  notice  of  his  death  says: 
"  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Brattleboro. 
He  wasa native  of  Huntington,  Mass..  and  ' 
a  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  and  has 
been  for  24  years  a  resident  of  this  town. 
He  was  an  able  and  successful  lawyer,  and  • 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him. 
Was  a  State  Senator  in  1863,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  House  from  Brattleboro. 
He  was  well  known  throughout  t  he  Count}' 
and  State,  and  was  reckoned  on  the  list 
of  the  late  Senator  Collamer's  intimate 
friends.    His  age  was  58  years." 

GEORGE  C.  HALL. 

George  Chandler  Hall  was  born  in  this 
village  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
Baptist  Church,  Feb.  17,  1828;  died  at  his 
residence  on  Clinton  avenue,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  April  26,  1872.  He  was  the  sou  of 
Gardner  C.  Hall,*  of  this  town,  who  was 
also  born  here,  and  who  for  nearly  40  years 

*  Gardner  Chandler  Hall  was  born  in  Brat- 
tleboro, Oct.  12,  I79§.  Julia  Ann  Leavitt 
was  born  in  Sufiield,  Conn.,  Jan,  27,  1806, 
The  persons  above  named  were  married  Oct. 
6,  1823,  and  there  were  born  to  them  eight 
children,  of  whom  George  C.  Hall,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  was  one. 
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occupied  a  prominent  business  and  social 
position  in  this  community,  and  won  for 
himself  a  state-wide  reputation  for  en- 
lightened enterprise  and  sterling  integrity, 
which  he  transmitted,  not  in  rain,  as  it 
but  too  often  happens,  to  his  sons.  Up  to 
the  commencement  of  his  sixteenth  year, 
George  was  kept  constantly  in  the  village 
schools,  then  recently  remodelled  on  the 
improred  system  now  existing,  and  no 
better  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  training  therein  prevailing  can  be 
afforded  than  by  young  Hall. 

In  1844,  his  father  placed  him  with  the 
firm  of  Carrath  &  Whittier,  Boston,  whole- 
sale dealers  in  drugs,  oils,  paints,  &c., 
where  he  served  a  long  apprenticeship, 
and  commenced  to  form  those  habits  of 
system,  energy  and  strict  personal  atten- 
tion which  marked  his  after  life  and  led 
to  fortune. 

In  1851,  Mr.  Hall,  then  about  33  years 
of  age,  removed  to  New  York  and  soon 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
paints,  dealing  mainly  in  white  lead,  and 
subsequently  established  the  now  well 
known  firm  of  Hall,  Bradley  &  Co.,  than 
which  no  business  house  in  the  city  enjoys 
a  higher  reputation  for  liberality,  com- 
mercial integrity  and  financial  soundness. 
He  continued  in  this  firm,  as  its  senior 
partner,  until  his  death. 

In  1868,  after  much  solicitation  on  the 
part  of  the  late  Col.  Fisk  and  his  associates 
in  the  management  of  the  Erie  railway, 
who  had  personal  knowledge  of  his  especial 
fitness  for  the  place,  Mr.  Hall  consented 
to  accept  the  responsible  and  laborious 
position  of  purchasing  agent  of  that  road, 
wherein  his  strong  will,  personal  inde- 
pendence, thorough  knowledge  of  men 
and  business,  and  especially  his  eminent 
executive  ability,  found  full  scope,  and 
soon  made  themselves  felt  in  results  so 
favorable  to  the  financial  condition  of  the 
company  as  to  render  his  services  a  neces- 
sity thereafter,  and  to  compel  him  to  con- 
tinue in  the  position,  despite  his  repeatedly 
expressed  wish  to  retire,  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  had  also  been  a  director  of 
the  road  for  nearly  three  years ;  but,  fully 
occupied  by  the  special  duties  of  his  own 
department,  he  gave  little  attention  to,  and 
assumed  no  responsibility  for,  the  general 
management  and  policy  of  the  company. 
These,  it  was  well  understood,  were  in  the 


exclusive  control  of  an  "inner  circle  "  of 
the  directory,  to  which  Mr.  Hall  and  sev- 
eral of  his  associates  neither  sought  nor 
obtained  admission,  and  of  whose  inten- 
tions and  plans,  until  disclosed  and  de- 
veloped by  acts,  they  knew  nothing.  In 
the  final  overthrow  of  Jay  Gould  and  the 
late  notorious  "Erie  ring,"  however.  Col. 
Hall  played  an  important  part,  and  was 
one  of  the  three  directors  in  the  old  board 
who  commanded  the  full  confidence  of  the 
rightful  owners,  now  in  authority  in  that 
corporation,  and  was  consequently  re- 
tained by  them,  both  in  his  position  as 
director  and  purchasing  agent.  It  was, 
however,  his  firm  purpose,  at  a  near  period 
in  the  future,  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
his  connection  with  the  company,  with  a 
view  to  devote  the  leisure  thus  secured  to 
duties  and  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his 
personal  tastes. 

Though  avoiding  all  active  participation 
in  public  life.  Col.  Hall  occupied  a  promi- 
nent social  position  in  Brooklyn,  where  he 
resided,  and  took  a  lively  personal  interest 
in  many  of  the  enterprises  intended  to  im- 
prove and  adorn  that  city.  He  was  the 
most  active  projector  of  the  Prospect  Park 
Association;  was  a  member  of  the-  Art 
Association,  and  of  several  other  clubs  and 
associations. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  his  late 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  the  officiating  cler- 
gyman being  Rev.  Dr.  Buddington,  (Con- 
gregationalist),  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Farley, 
(Unitarian),  and  were 'attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  prominent  citizens,  all  testi- 
fying to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  the 
absence  of  Rev.  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  funeral 
services  at  Brattleboro,  the  following 
Sunday,  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  Uni- 
tarian clergyman,  of  Northfield,  Mass. 
The  church,  the  largest  in  town,  could  not 
hold  the  people,  and  his  remains  were 
borne  tenderly  to  their  final  home  in  the 
beautiful  grounds  on  Cemetery  Hill,  by 
his  life-long  associates  and  friends,  and 
placed  beside  those  of  his  three  children, 
who  had  preceded  him  on  the  journey 
whence  there  is  no  return.  He  left  a  wife, 
two  daughters  and  a  son;  also  his  mother, 
two  brothers  and  a  sister.  He  had  accu- 
mulated an  ample  fortune,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  by  will. 
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He  was  moulded  on  a  large  scale.  His 
physical  structure — large,  compact,  pow- 
erful— was  a  type  of  the  whole  man.  and 
was  the  fitting  abode  of  a  head  and  heart 
of  like  proportions,  all  obedient  to  a  will 
that  yielded  to  no  common  obstacle.  En- 
dowed thus  bountifully  with  all  the  strong 
elements  of  manhood,  he  did  nothing 
weakly.  Earnest  and  tenacious  in  the 
pursuit  of  desired  ends,  he  rarely  failed  in 
attaining  them.  To  his  great  strength  was 
joined  a  remarkable  quickness  of  percep- 
tion and  promptness  in  execution,  qualities 
seldom  found  in  one  of  his  mould.  He 
was  essentially  a  fair-minded  and  just  man, 
hating  all  shams  and  all  forms  of  hypocrisy 
and  meanness  with  a  hatred  that  knew  no 
bounds.  Like  most  men  of  strong  feeling 
and  will,  he  was  often  impatient  and  some- 
times imperious ;  but  his  strong  sense  of 
justice  restrained  him,  even  then,  from 
serious  wrong  doing,  and  those  who  knew 
Mm  best  realized  that  his  occasional 
brusqueness  of^  manner  seldom  had  a 
rough  purpose,  and  not  unfrequently  con- 
cealed the  kindest  thoughts  and  intentions. 
His  open-handed  liberality  is  known  to  all, 
though  but  few  of  his  constant  acts  of 
kindness  and  generosity  have  been  heralded 
abroad.  His  tender  affection  for  his 
family — for  wife,  children,  sisters,  broth- 
ers, and  especially  for  his  widowed  mother, 
from  whom  he  inherited  many  of  his 
marked  physical  and  mental  traits,  was 
deep  and  enduring  and  found  constant  ex- 
pression, more  in  deeds  than  words.  To 
his  younger  brothers  and  sister,  on  the 
death  of  his  father  many  years  ago,  he 
acted  a  father's  as  well  as  an  elder  broth- 
er's part,  and  their  preparation  for  and 
establishment  in  life,  as  their  circumstances 
required,  was  his  especial  care.  Among 
the  strongest  characteristics  of  his  strong 
nature  were  his  remarkable  local  attach- 
ments and  his  never-changing  affection  for 
his  friends.  Though  he  went  out  from 
among  us  while  yet  a  boy,  he  never  ceased 
to  regard  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  trials  and  pleasures, 
as  the  one  spot  on  all  the  earth  most  to  be 
desired  and  cherished.  No  project  having 
in  view  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his 
native  town,  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain. 
He  had  already  done  much  for  her  material 
advancement,  but  it  is  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  many,  that  he  looked  forward  with 


peculiar  pleasure  to  other  and  greater 
benefits  he  might  bestow.  In  his  deat4 
Brattleboro  has  lost  a  dutiful  son  and  a 
most  hearty  and  generous  friend. 

Hon.  B.  D.  H.\rris. 
col.  arnold  j.  hines 
Was  born  in  Guilford,  Vt.,  Jan.  28,  180"), 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Gore, 
of  Bernardston,  Mass.,  in  1827.  Two 
daughters  of  this  union  ate  still  living- 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Cutler  and  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Morrill— a  son  having  died  in  infancy. 
His  wife  died  March  14,  1885.  In  1837. 
he  married  Maria  L.  Brown,  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Gamaliel  Arnold,  of  Dummerston 
Hill,  who  still  (1879)  survives  him.  The 
result  of  this  union  was  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
Julia  M.  Wilder,  and  a  son,  George  A. 
Hines.  His  father,  Thomas  Hines,  was  by 
trade  a  millwright  and  the  favorite  right 
hand  man  of  Dea.  John  Holbrook  in  estab- 
lishing his  first  mechanical  operations  in 
this  village,  and  in  1829,  Arnold  and  his 
father  removed  to  this  place,  where  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  was  passed. 

Arnold  J.  Hines,  as  captain  of  the  old 
artillery  and  colonel  in  the  old  Vermont 
State  militia,  in  the  declining  days  of  our 
military  organization,  proved  worthy  to 
lead  a  "forlorn  hope. "  He  was  prominent 
in  the  fire  department,  in  securing  the  first 
village  charter,  and  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery 
Association.  As  a  principal  or  important 
actor  in  establishing  and  sustaining  the 
only  religious  organization  in  this  village 
south  of  Whetstone  Brook,  he  will  be  long 
and  gratefully  remembered.  In  religion 
he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  final  restora- 
tion of  all  mankind  to  holiness.  In  poli 
tics  he  was  a  strong  anti-slavery  Democrat 
until  the  christening  of  the  Republican 
party,  of  which,  it  may  be  said,  he  was 
one  of  its  original  members.  His  last  days, 
which  were  days  of  suffering,  were  char- 
acterized by  the  heroic  resignation  and 
tender  patience  which  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  of  his  large  and  generous  na- 
ture, and  his  last  effort,  just  as  he  was  en- 
tering the  valley  of  shadows,  was  a  pleas- 
ant word  and  smile  to  a  ministering  friend. 
{Fi-om  the  Vermont  PJurnir  ] 

"He  was  for  twenty-five  years  the 
senior  partner  of  the  well  and  widely 
known  firm  of  Hines,  Newman  &  Co., 
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iron  founders  and  machinists.  In  the 
responsible  and  too  often  thankless  labors 
of  the  fire  department,  village  and  school 
offices,  he  was  often  employed,  and  his 
efforts  therein  were  largely  instrumental 
in  giving  character  to  this  village.  He 
was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  of  good 
business  habits/  and  his  advice  was  fre- 
quently sought  and  highly  appreciated  by 
his  townsmen.  In  all  the  relations  of  life, 
he  was  a  man  of  integrity  of  character, 
combined  with  a  geniality  of  disposition 
that  commanded  the  respect  and  affection 
of  his  fellow-citizens  no  less  than  of  his. 
more  intimate  associates  and  friends. 
The  existence  of  an  internal  tumor,  which 
was  rapidily  developing,  led  him,  about  a 
year  before  his  death;  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness and  close  up  his  worldly  affairs.  The 
tumor  terminated  his  life  April  6,  1862. 
An  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  fleshy,  fibrinous  substance,  with 
several  attachments  to  the  abdomen.  It 
weighed  78  pounds.  All  the  other  organs 
of  the  body  were  in  a  sound  condition, 
except  as  they  were  displaced  by  this  mon- 
strous tumor." 

It  seems  that  a  large  share  of  his  nutri- 
ment was,  in  some  mysterious  way, 
diverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose  to  in- 
creasing the  size  of  this  formation.  This 
sad  case,  so  remarkable  and  without  pre- 
cedent here  or  elsewhere,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  deemed  worthy  of  record. 

DR.   CHARLES  CHAPIN 

Was  born  at  Orange,  Mass.,  July  10, 1803, 
but  his  father.  Judge  Oliver  Chapin,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  removed  to 
Brattleboro  almost  directly  afterwards, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  and  to  act  a 
prominent  part  in  business  and  public 
affairs  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Chapin  was  fitted  for  college  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Coleman,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1823,  when  20  years 
old.  He  went  through  the  usual  course  of 
studies  for  the  medical  profession  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bige- 
low,  of  Boston,  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1826.  In  1827,  he  married  Elizabeth  B. 
Bridge,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  by  whom 
he  had  one  child,  Elizabeth  Alice,  who 
married  Joseph  Clark  in  1846  or  '47. 


In  1830,  his  first  wife  having  died,  he 
married  Sophia  Dwight  Orne,  of  Spring- 
field, by  whom  he  had  five  children — 
Lucinda  Orne,  Oliver  Howard,  Mary 
Wells,  William  Orne  and  Charles  Jones — 
all  now  (1878)  living.  In  1831,  Dr.  Chapin 
removed  to  Brattleboro,  and  soon  after 
gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
thereafter  devoted  himself  to  business  and 
public  affairs,  filling  many  public  offices 
with  credit  and  fidelity.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  in  1833,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  deputy  sheriff  and  the  most 
active  officer  of  that  kind  in  the  county. 
He  was  United  States  Marshal  during  the 
administration  of  President  Pierce,  and 
for  many  years  was  one  of  the  efficient 
directors  of  the  Vermont  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  and  organizers  of  the  Unitarian 
Society  of  this  place,  and  for  25  years  was 
a  favorite  moderator  and  presiding  officer 
at  town  meetings  and  other  public  gather- 
ings, and  his  services  were  in  frequent 
request  to  conduct  funerals.  For  many 
years,  and  until  infirmities  forbade,  he  was 
the  very  acceptable  and  efficient  chief  en- 
gineer of  our  fire  department;  also  a 
directoj-  of  the  Vermont  Valley  Railroad 
Company  when  their  road  was  being  con- 
structed, in  1850,  and  at  the  same  period 
a  clerk  of  the  company. 

Dr.  Chapin  was  an  active,  energetic, 
influential  and  useful  man  in  this  commu- 
nity for  nearly  40  years,  and  whatever  was 
given  him  to  do  was  always  well  and  faith- 
fully done.  During  a  period  of.  several 
years  after  resigning  his  medical  practice, 
his  advice  in  council  was  deemed  of  im- 
portance by  the  profession.  Nature  had 
indeed  been  lavish  in  giving  him  excellence 
of  form  and  feature,  a  good  constitution 
and  a  commanding  presence ;  high  spirited, 
quick  of  apprehension,  honorable  and  just 
in  his  dealings  with  all  men,  possessing  all 
the  advantages  which  education,  wealth, 
social  culture  and  position  give,  his  influ- 
ence was  wide  and  enduring.  While  not 
without  faults,  his  virtues  were  of  the 
manly  sort  which  command  universal  es- 
teem. Suffering  about  seven  years  from 
paralysis,  he  died  on  the  47th  anniversary 
of  his  second  marriage,  Jan.  6,  1878. — Ex- 
tract from  the  writings  of  Chas.  K.  Field. 
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HON.  ASA  KEYES 

Was  born  in  Putney,  Vt.,  May  30,  1787. 
His  father  was  Deacon  Israel  Keyes.  He 
fitted  for  college  Id  the  then  somewhat 
fa'nous  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  Academy,  and 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1810.  He 
engaged  in  teaching  for  a  couple  of  years, 
then  studied  law  with  Judge  Phinehas 
White,  of  Putney,  and  one  year  with 
Ebenezer  Rockwood,  of  Boston.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Windham  County  bar  in 
1814;  married  Sarah  Britton,  of  Chester- 
field, N.  H.,  Jan.  7,  1815.  He  practiced 
law  at  Putney  until  1833,  when  he  removed 
to  Brattleboro,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided.  He  early  became  a  Mason  and 
was  for  a  time  W.  M.  of  Golden  Rule 
Lodge  in  Putney. 

He  has  held,  and  what  is  better,  filled 
many  official  positions;  he  represented 
Putney  in  the  lower  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture in  1826  and  1827,  and  Brattleboro  in 
1835.  Was  a  senator  of  Windham  County 
in  1855  and  1856,  and  both  years  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  judiciary  committee. 
He  was  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  West- 
minster district  while  residing  in  Putney, 
and  that  position  gave  him  the  title  of 
"Judge,"  which  he  has  since  borne.  He 
was  also,  for  a  number  of  years.  Register 
of  Probate  for  the  Westminster  district, 
and  for  15  years  preceding  1879,  Register 
of  the  Marlboro  district.  He  has  been  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  "  since  a  time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary. "  Was  a  trustee  of  the  Windham 
Provident  Institution  for  Savings  from  its 
origin,  and  of  the  Vermont  Savings  Bank 
since  the  change  of  name.  He  drew  the  will 
of  Mrs.  Marsh,  the  founder  of  the  Vermont 
Asjdum,  and  was  for  35  years  a  trustee  of 
that  institution.  He  framed  the  charter 
for  that  institution  and  secured  its  passage 
through  the  legislature. 

Judge  Keyes  early  stepped  into  the  front 
rank  of  his  profession  and  alwaj^s  stayed 
there.  The  bar  of  Windham  County  has 
always  been  an  able  one,  and  he  did  his 
part  for  more  than  half  a  century  to  keep 
the  standard  of  excellence  high.  Thougli 
not  eminent  as  a  jury  advocate,  he  was  a 
successful  practitioner;  he  was  a  good 
draughtsman,  a  skillful  pleader,  and  the 
best  equity  lawyer  in  Southern  Vermont, 
if  not  in  the  whole  State.    His  Supreme 


Court  briefs  are  models  for  other  practi- 
tioners; he  was  always  listened  to  atten- 
tively by  the  courts,  for  he  never  talked 
unless  he  had  something  to  say.  He  was 
studious  and  painstaking,  faithful  to  his 
clients  and  honest  with  the  court.  He 
was  a  good  husband,  a  kind  father,  and 
always  faithful  to  every  trust;  he  never 
attained  to  wealth.  The  income  arising 
from  the  practice  of  his  profession  he  .spent 
freely  in  his  family,  and  gave  generously 
to  the  church  he  attended,  to  public  objects 
and  to  the  poor  and  needy,  as  many  among 
them  can  testify. 

He  is  now,  (.March  22,  1879),  nearly  92 
years  old,  but  still  a  healthy,  vigorous  old 
gentleman ;  he  is  the  oldest  living  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  College,  the  oldest  lawyer 
in  Vermont,  the  oldest  Mason  and  the 
oldest  justice  of  the  peace.  His  good, 
vigorous  old  age  is  due  in  part  to  a  healthy 
constitution,  but  mainly  to  his  temperate 
and  methodical  habits.  Though  never  a 
"total  abstainer,"  he  has  ever  been  tem- 
perate and  abstemious  in  both  eating  and 
drinking.  He  always  loved  his  pipe  and  a 
game  of  whist.  To  those  who  know  him 
best,  his  conversation  is  still  entertaining 
and  instructive. 

Of  his  four  children,  one  is  the  wife  of 
Judge  Royall  Tyler  of  this  village;  an- 
other, a  faithful  daughter,  who  cares  for 
her  father  in  his  declining  years;  a  .son. 
Judge  George  B.  Ke^^es,  died  in  California 
two  years  since,  and  another  daughter,  de- 
ceased, was  the  wife  of  Dr.  F.  X.  Palmer, 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  N.  D.wenport. 
hon.  jonathan  dorr  bradley, 

Son  of  Hon.  William  C.  Bradley,  of  West- 
minster, Vt.,  was  born  in  Westminster, 
Vt.,  in  1803;  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege and  fitted  for  the  legal  profession; 
was  married  to  Susan  Grossman  in  1829, 
and  first  practiced  law  at  Bellows  Falls, 
but  the  most  of  his  professional  life — about 
30  years — was  j^asscd  in  Bvattleboro,  where 
he  died  in  September,  1S()2.  His  widow 
and  four  sons  are  now,  (1878),  living. 
William  C,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1851, 
and  Richards  now  reside  in  this  place. 
Stephen  Rowe  lives  in  New  York  and  is 
of  the  firm  of  Hall,  Bradley  &  Co.,  exten- 
sive manufacturers  of  white  lead.  Arthur 
C.  graduated  at  Amherst,  class  of  1876. 
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The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  a  grandson 
of  Hon.  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  w^ho  was  one  of 
the  foremost  men  of  Vermont  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Before  our  State  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  he  rendered  important 
services  in  resisting  her  enemies,  and  was 
highly  fitted  by  nature  and  cultivation  to 
advocate  our  claims — the  right  to  exist  as 
a  State  in  the  Union — against  the  deter- 
mined opposition  of  New  York.  How 
grandly  and  triumphantly  he  assisted  our 
infant  State  in  her  early  struggles, has  long 
since  been  recorded  in  history.  [See  Hall's 
History  of  Eastern  Vermont].  During, 
and  years  before,  the  declaration  of  war 
with  England  in  1812,*  he  was  United 
States  Senator  from  this  State,  and  his  son, 
William  C, — the  father  of  J.  Dorr  Brad- 
ley— was  elected  Representative  to  Con- 
gress a  short  time  after  the  close  of  said 
war. 

Hon.  Jonathan  Dorr  Bradley,  in  some 
specialties,  had  no  equal  in  his  profession 
in  this  county,  if  in  the  State.  His 
knowledge  of  mechanics — extensive  scien- 
tific attainments  and  willingness  to  impart 
the  same  to  others — rendered  him  an 
almost  inexhaustible  source  of  information 
upon  matters  often  imperfectly  understood 
by  the  learned,  as  well  as  those  of  more 
ordinary  attainments.  To  thoroughly 
understand  the  laws  governing  the  pro- 
duction of  the  natural  and  artificial,  or  the 
discovery  and  bringing  to  light  a  hidden 
or  obscure  truth,  seemed  to  be  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  his  life.  Pecuniary  motives 
had  but  little  if  anything  to  do  with  his 
scientific  labors,  so  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  but  he  gladly  and  freely  fur- 
nished theories  for  the  practical.  Those 
who  have  met  him,  in  controversy  at  the 
bar  or  elsewhere,  have  learned  that  his 
mental  exercises  in  the  sciences  did  not 
render  him  a  less  formidable  antagonist  in 
debate. 

In  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  he  acted 
with  the  democracy,  but  he  was  not  a 
radical,  or  so  governed  by  prejudice  as  not 
to  candidly  weigh  and  examine  the  views 
of  his  opponents.  His  devotion  to  truth 
was  ardent  and  unremitting,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to 

*See  correspondence  of  Judge  Tyler  and 
Senator  Robinson  in  Tyler  papers. 


"  Seize  upon  truth 'where  e'er  'tis  found, 
On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground; 
The  plant's  divine  where  e'er  it  grows, 
Amongst  our  friends  or  'mongst  our  foes." 

It  became  so  apparent  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  lost  all  claim  to  that  name, 
by  following  John  C.  Calhoun  to  death 
and  destruction,  Mr.  Bradley  early  left  the 
sinking  ship,  and  ever  after  acted  with  the 
dominant  party  in  this  State  in  sustaining 
the  old  flag,  and  shortly  before  our  civil 
war — in  1856-57 — he  represented  this  town 
in  the  State  Legislature.  It  was  there  he 
became  noted  by  his  able  action  in  the 
State  House  question.  There  was  healing 
in  his  presence  before  tumultuous  assem- 
blies and  heated  clashing  of  opinions.  He 
was  on  the  first  board  of  directors  of  the 
Vermont  &  Massachusetts  Railroad  Co., 
and  no  one  in  this  place  exerted  so  power- 
ful an  influence  in  forwarding  the  con- 
struction of  that  road  to  Brattleboro.  His 
simple  presence  at  railroad  meetings  in 
towns  on  the  route  was  to  all  a  harbinger 
of  success;  but  when  came  forth  in  earnest 
tones  his  arguments,  honest  convictions 
and  prophesies,  all  doubts  of  success  van- 
ished. Difficulties  or  opposition  only 
aroused  him  to  greater  efforts,  and  thoee 
efforts  did  not  cease  until  the  occasion  for 
them  passed  away. 

As  memory  calls  up  the  early  days  of  his 
advent  here,  we  see  him,  as  if  but  yester- 
day, at  the  Village  Lyceum.  From  his 
inexhaustible  mental  resources  came  forth 
telling  arguments,  with  playful  sallies  of 
wit,  compelling  a  general  laughter  of  the 
audience,  more  beneficial  to  the  dyspeptic 
portion  than  all  the  patent  medicines  ever 
invented.  Nor  can  we  ever  forget,  when 
addressing  a  juvenile  assembly,  how  he 
held  the  attention  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  would  seem  to  see  nothing  but  his 
genial  countenance,  and  hear  nothing  but 
his  words  of  wisdom,  so  attractively  and 
ingeniously  adapted  to  their  comprehen- 
sion. Upon  one  such  occasion,  in  the 
Goodhue  oak  grove,  in  July,  1842,  a 
stranger  to  Mr.  Bradley,  from  Ohio,  re- 
marked, at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bradley's 
address,  as  follows : 

"  The  gentleman  who  gave  the  last  ad- 
dress has  uttered  the  fewest  words,  but  he 
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has  really  said  more  than  the  five  gentle- 
men who  have  preceded  him.  He  is  cer- 
tainly a  Christian,  for  he  has  given  us  the 
"Whole  law  and  gospel.  Who  is  he  and 
what  is  his  business?" 

We  replied:  "He  is  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession, and  his  name  is  J.  D.  Bradley.  If 
he  is  a  Christian,  I  think  he  is  not  con- 
scious of  it,  for  he  belongs  to  no  church, 
and  is  rarely  seen  in  attendance  upon 
religious  exercises." 

"Real  Christians,''  said  he,  "are  the 
last  ones  to  know  it  of  themselves,  but 
their  light  may  so  shine  that  others  may 
know  it.  When  you  find  a  man  who  is 
quite  positive  he  is  a  Christian,  you  may 
well  be  on  the  lookout  for  him.  There 
never  was  a  face  like  Mr.  Bradley's  on  a 
bad  man." 

Perfect  master  of  the  science  of  adapta- 
tion to  all  grades  of  intellect,  Mr.  Bradley's 
remarks  always  found  attentive  listeners. 
The  countenances  of  the  hod-carrier,  me- 
chanic, scholar,  farmer  and  merchant  all 
assumed  a  more  happy  and  elevated  ex- 
pression so  long  as  the  sound  of  his  voice 
could  be  heard.  His  young  professional 
brethren  will  ever  gratefully  remember  the 
information  imparted  to  them  by  him,  in 
so  modest  and  inquiring  a  manner,  as  to 
make  it  seem  he  was  the  learner  and  pre- 
vent, so  far  as  possible,  a  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion from  his  inferiors.  After  some  25 
years  practice  of  the  law,  his  friend  Ros- 
well  M.  Field,  a  noted  lawyer  of  St. 
Louis,  reproved  him  for  not  giving  the 
Yankee  proof  of  success  in  life. 

"Roswell,"  said  he,  "I  have  laid  up 
my  treasures  in  Heaven,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  not  corrupt  nor  thieves  break 
through  and  steal." 

Several  instances  could  be  given  where 
he,  in  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  faith- 
fully obeyed  the  instructions  in  Proverbs, 
chapter  35,  verse  5.  We  will  give  one  in- 
stance of  his  ready  wit : 

Coming  hastily  into  the  law  office  of  Mr. 
F. ,  he  enquired  for  Chitty  on  Contracts. 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  know? "  replied 
Mr.  F.,  placing  one  finger  on  his  forehead, 
"I  carry  my  book  here." 

"I  see,"  said  Mr.  Bradley,  "bound  in 
calf. " 

Near  the  close  of  a  warm  day  in  July, 
1837,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  village 
became  highly  excited  in  denouncing  a 


lecturer  upon  slavery.  Wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  brow,  he  said  to  Mr. 
Bradley : 

"A  man  who  will  lecture  about  the 
country,  forming  abolition  societies,  de- 
serves a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  and  I 
hope  Tyler  will  be  ridden  out  of  town  on 
a  rail  before  to-morrow  night." 

Mr.  Bradley  calmly  replied:  "I  think 
among  our  societies  we  need  one  more,  and 
I  would  suggest  it  be  a  keejJ  cool  society."' 

In  conversation  with  a  neighbor,  upon 
the  cultivation  of  plums,  Mr.  Bradley  said: 
"  I  know  the  curculio  is  considered  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  the  culture  of  plums, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  they  are  needful  to 
prevent  a  too  great  abundance  of  fruit. 
When  they  appear  in  excess,  we  must  fight 
them,  and  if  they  are  smarter  than  we  are 
they  will  get  all  the  plums,  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  by  the  same  rule  governing  in 
transactions  of  far  greater  importance." 

[The  following  we  received  from  Wm. 
C,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Bradley]: 

"The  late  J.  Dorr  Bradley,  soon  after 
he  entered  on  his  professional  career,  re- 
ceived the  gift  from  a  friend  of  a  noble 
mastiff,  named  Jowler,  to  which  he  became 
much  attached.  About  that  time  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  legislature  to  tax  dogs, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  following  jeu 
d'espnt  from  his  pen.  The  effect  was  to 
defeat  the  motion,  and  it  was  laid  aside  for 
many  years;  indeed,  until  he  became  a 
member  himself,  when  it  was  again  intro- 
duced, and  he  recited,  at  the  request  of  a 
colleague,  the  lines  to  Jowler,  with  the 
same  effect  as  before.  Since  his  decease 
it  has  passed  into  a  law.  There  is  a  like- 
ness of  Jowler  in  the  possession  of  J.  D. 
Bradley's  family,  painted  by  his  friend 
Fisher." 

TO  MY  DOG  JOWLEU. 
Jowler!  tliey  have  taxed  you,  honest  friend  I 

Assessed  you,  put  you  in  the  roll, 
To  exile  eveiy  dog  they'll  send, 

Unless  some  friend  will  pay  his  poll. 
By  all  that's  good,  the  rascals  meant 

Betwixt  us  two  to  breed  a  strife, 
And  drive  you  into  banishment, 

Or  bribe  your  friend  to  take  your  life. 
But  Jowler,  don't  you  be  alarmed  I 

If  politicians  do  neglect  you, 
Confound  their  tax!  you  shan't  be  harmed, 

I  know  your  worth  and  I'll  protect  you! 
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But  taxes  by  the  constitution 

Convey  the  right  to  represent, 
So,  dogs,  by  this  same  resolution, 

Might  just  as  well  as  men  be  sent. 

Now,  dogs  and  men  and  voters  hear  ! 

That  Jowler's  put  in  nomination 
To  go,  upon  the  coming  year, 

And  aid  in  public  legislation, 

Jowler,  avoid  the  demagogues. 

Keep  out  of  the  minority ; 
Take  care  to  smell  of  other  dogs, 

And  vote  with  the  majority. 

How  he  was  regarded  by  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  and  members  of  the  legal 
profession  in  this  State,  may  be  learned  by 
the  action  of  a  meeting  of  the  bar  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Vermont,  holden  at  Rutland,  on  the 
3rd  day  October,  1862.  Hon.  Lucius  B. 
Peck  was  called  to  the  chair. 

On  motion  of  H.  E.  Stoughton,  Esq.,  E. 
J.  Phelps,  A.  P.  Lyman  and  Horace  Allen, 
Esqs.,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  appropriate  resolutions  relative  to 
the  decease  of  Hon.  J.  Dorr  Bradley,  of 
Brattleboro.  On  motion,  Mr.  Stoughton 
was  added  to  the  committee.  The  com- 
mittee reported  the  following  resolutions : 

Besolved.  That  the  members  of  this  bar 
have  heard,  with  profound  sensibility  and 
regret,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  J.  Dorr  Bradley,  since  the  last  term 
of  this  court. 

Besolved.  That  it  is  due  to  his  memory 
that  this  occasion  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  placing  upon  record,  as  the 
unanimous  and  deliberate  judgment  of  his 
brethren  throughout  this  State,  that  the 
profession  to  which  his  life  was  devoted 
loses  in  his  death  one  of  its  most  valuable 
members  and  most  admired  ornaments. 

Resolved.  That  we  shall  cherish  an  un- 
failing and  grateful  remembrance,  which 
none  who  knew  him  would  willingly  for- 
get, of  his  distinguished  abilities  as  an  ad- 
vocate, his  varied  and  elegant  acquirements 
as  a  scholar,  his  genial  and  attractive 
qualities  as  a  man;  and  shall  recall  with  a 
sad  pleasure,  in  the  scenes  from  which  he 
has  departed,  those  professional  labors  we 
shared  with  him,  enriched  on  his  part  by 
learning  so  complete,  by  wit  so  rare  and 
sense  so  full,  and  inspired  always  by  so 
thorough  an  appreciation  of  what  belonged 
to  the  lawyer  and  the  gentleman. 

Eesolmd.  That  these  resolutions  and  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  presented 
to  the  court,  with  the  request  of  the  bar 
that  they  be  allowed  to  be  entered  on  the 
minutes,  and  that  the  clerk  of  the  court  be 


desired  to  transmit  a  copy  to  the  family  of 
the  deceased,  and  to  furnish  copies  for 
publication. 

E.  J.  Phelps,  for  Committee . 
The    resolutions    were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Lucius  B.  Peck,  Chairman. 

Clerk's  Office,  United  States  ) 
Circuit  Court,  Dist.  op  Vermont.  \ 

1  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  fore- 
going is  a  true  copy  of  record. 

B.  B.  Smalley,  Clerk. 

[From  the  Vermont  Watchman  of  Sept. 
19th,  1863: 

"  It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  record 
the  death  of  this  distinguished  gentleman, 
at  his  residence  in  Brattleboro,  on  the  9th 
inst.  We  learn  that  he  was  taken  severely 
ill  with  fever  some  three  weeks  since,  and 
that  his  disease  made  rapid  progress,  until 
it  quenched  one  of  the  most  cultivated  in- 
tellects and  genial  hearts  that  our  State  has 
produced.  He  had  a  discerning,  rapid  and 
comprehensive  mind,  an  elegant  and  varied 
culture.  He  was  quick  and  ardent  in  his 
sympathies,  a  lover  of  truth  and  Justice, 
and  a  fervid  hater  of  all  shams  and  hypoc- 
risy. He  was  a  member,  for  Brattleboro, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  two 
years,  in  which  the  State  House  contro- 
versy was  waged,  and  distinguished  him- 
self as  leader  in  debate  in  that  most  bril- 
liant conflict. 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  his  deafness, 
which  prevented  his  hearing  all  points  of 
discussion,  no  man  that  Vermont  has  pro- 
duced would  have  surpassed  him  in  the 
debate  in  the  halls  of  legislation.  But 
whatever  might  have  been  the  qualities 
that  fitted  him  for  a  public  career,  he  was 
most  eminent  in  social  and  private  life. 
His  rare  store  of  information  and  culture 
were  open  to  his  friends,  and  he  had  few 
equals  in  the  genial  exchanges  and  conver- 
sations of  social  life.  His  reading  was 
extensive  and  recherche,  his  memory  was 
retentive,  his  style  of  conversation  was 
playful  and  captivating  and  always  appro- 
priate to  his  theme,  his  perceptions  were 
quick  and  vivid,  his  illustrations  apt  and 
beautiful,  and  his  whole  air  and  manner 
reminded  us  of  the  school  of  elder  times  in 
which  he  had  his  training.  The  death  of 
such  a  man  is  a  public  calamity,  and  in 
common  with  his  nearer  associates  and 
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neighbors  and  friends,  we  would  lay  a 

small  tribute  of  our  high  appreciation  of 

his  worth  upon  his  fresh  made  grave. '' 

[The  above  was  undoubtedly  from  the  pen  of 
Hon.  E.  P.  Walton.— Ed.] 

We  omitted  to  state  that  Hon.  Stephen 
R.  Bradley  was  the  first  U.  S.  Senator 
chosen  from  Vermont. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS  HimT, 

The  eldest  son  of  Hon.  Jonathan  Hunt,  of 
Vernon,  Vt.,  and  Jane  Maria  Leavitt,  of 
Sufiield,  Conn. ,  from  whose  maternal  side 
he  inherited  his  genius  for  art,  was  born 
in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  March  31,  1824. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1832, 
his  mother  removed  from  Brattleboro  with 
her  family  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where 
William  was  placed  at  Mr.  Skinner's 
school.  He  very  early  showed  skill  in 
drawing,  and  several  finely  drawn  sketches 
and  even  small  cameo  heads  are  preserved 
in  the  family,  done  by  him  previous  to  his 
tenth  year. 

In  Kew  Haven,  Sign  or  Gambadella,  an 
Italian  gentleman  who  had  fled  from  Italy 
during  the  troublesome  times  of  Silvio 
Pellico,  was  engaged  to  give  William  his 
first  regular  instructions  in  drawing. 

In  1839,  he  was  prepared  for  college  by 
Mr.  William  Wells,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  was  matriculated  at  Harvard  in  1840. 
Owing  to  a  pulmonary  difficulty  during 
his  senior  year,  a  change  of  climate  was 
recommended  by  his  physicians,  and  Oct. 
9,  1843,  he  accompanied  his  mother  and 
family  to  Europe.  As  his  life  hencefor- 
ward was  devoted  to  art,  a  sketch  of  his 
career  as  an  artist  will  best  define  the 
limits  of  this  paper. 

The  winter  and  spring  of  1843-44,  was 
spent  in  Rome,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  drawing  and  sculpture. 
During  the  summer,  he  traveled  through 
Switzerland  on  horseback,  visited  Paris 
and  many  places  of  interest  in  England, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1845  went  to  Athens 
and  Constantinople.  In  1845  he  entered 
the  Art  Academy  of  Dusseldorf,  where  he 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  anatomy 
and  drawing,  and  not  liking  the  style  of 
this  school,  he  did  not  join  the  class  in 
painting.  While  in  Dusseldorf  he  lived  in 
the  family  of  Leutze,  the  artist,  and  held 
most  friendly  relations  with  Lcssing,  Sohn, 
Schroedter,  and  other  notable  men  of  that 
school. 

At  this  time  Lessing  was  painting  his 


picture,  "  The  Martyrdom  of  John  Huss," 
and  selected  the  head  and  figure  of  his 
friend  Hunt  as  a  model  for  the  martyr. 

He  passed  the  summer  of  1846  in 
America,  then  returned  to  Paris.  Pre- 
ferring the  French  method  in  i)ainting, 
Mr.  Hunt  entered  the  studio  of  Thomas 
Couture  in  the  spring  of  1848.  Here  for  a 
year  or  more  he  worked  in  the  scliolar's 
room,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  liis  mas- 
ter, he  took  a  large  studio  with  Couture  in 
the  "rue  de  la  Tour  des  Dames,"  formerly 
occupied  by  Horace  Vernet.  Wliile  work- 
ing here  he  made  his  first  exhibition  in 
the  French  "salon,"  and  his  pictures  of 
"The  Prodigal  Son"  and  "The  Fortune 
Teller"  received  very  favorable  public 
notice.  At  the  ne.xt  annual  exhibition  he 
sent  to  the  "salon,"  amongst  others,  his 
picture  of  the  "Marguerite."  This  pic- 
ture was  marked  for  purchase  on  the  pri- 
vate list  of  Napoleon,  but  owing  to 
political  troubles  no  paintings  were  bought 
by  him  that  year. 

At  tills  time  he  became  acquiiinted  with 
Jean  Francois  Millet,  then  living  in  the 
hamlet  of  Barbison  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainbleau.  Between  them  a  strong  friend- 
ship was  formed  that  resulted  in  Hunt's 
going  to  Barbison  to  study  near  his  friend. 
Here  or  in  Paris  he  continued  to  work  for 
several  years,  purchasing,  meanwliile, 
many  of  Millet's  pictures  long  before  the 
latter  had  acquired  his  pre-eminent  Eu- 
ropean reputation.  The  genius  of  no 
living  artist  seems  to  have  impressed  Hunt 
so  strongly  as  the  grand  simplicity  of 
Millet. 

To  the  first  Universal  Expo.sitiou,  held 
in  Paris  in  1855,  ^Mr.  Hunt  sent  several 
pictures,  "The  Violet  Girl"  and  "  (iirl  at 
the  Fountain,"  which  were  pronounced 
by  Theophile  Gautier  the  best  in  the 
American  department. 

Returning  to  America  in  1855.  he  mar 
ried  Miss  l*erkins,  of  Boston,  and  i)assed 
a  year  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  and  thence 
went  to  reside  in  Newport,  II.  I.,  spend- 
ing, however,  a  winter  with  friends  in  the 
Azores — 1857-58. 

A  ludicrous  incident  occurred  at  this 
time,  wlien  several  of  his  pictures,  thiit  had 
received  praiseworthy  comments  from  the 
Parisian  press,  were  sent  to  our  National 
Academy.  These  were  mentioned  by  the 
art  critics  of  New  York,  of  that  day,  as 
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decidedly  the  worst  specimens  of  art  in 
the  exhibition,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  a  small  painting  by  a  Mrs .  X  *  *  ! 
Since  1861,  Mr.  Hunt  has  resided  in  Bos- 
ton, with  the  exception  of  two  years  in 
Europe,  and  two  winters  in  Mexico  and 
Florida. 

In  Boston  his  time  has  been  devoted 
chiefly  to  portrait  painting,  and  among  the 
best  known  are  those  of  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  John  Quincy  Adams,  William  M. 
Evarts,  Gov.  John  A.  Dix,  and  one  of 
himself.  About  1868,  he  opened  his  studio 
to  scholars  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
when  some  of  his  scholars  formed  classes 
of  their  own,  he  continued  deeply  inter- 
ested and  has  ever  maintained  over  them  a 
constant  personal  supervision.  It  is  to  his 
devotedness  and  untiring  efforts  in  assist- 
ing the  younger  artists  that  the  healthy 
impulse  to  art  in  New  England  is  largely 
due  and  recognized. 

It  was  during  these  lessons  that  one  of 
his  pupils  wrote  down  daily  a  few  of  his 
remarks  to  the  different  scholars,  which 
were  later,  (1875),  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Talks  on  Art."  This  little  work 
had  a  great  success  in  England  as  well  as 
in  this  country.  John  Millais,  the  English 
artist,  wrote  the  preface  to  the  English 
edition,  and  the  reviews  in  England,  and 
the  press  generally,  had  very  complimen- 
tary notices  on  the  work,  besides  most 
flattering  letters  were  written  about  it  by 
distinguished  persons,  among  others  by 
the  poet  Browning. 

But  figure  painting  alone  has  by  no 
means  absorbed  the  whole  of  Mr.  Hunt's 
time.  While  in  Europe,  he  modeled,  re- 
stored and  put  in  marble  the  beautiful 
head  of  the  Neapolitan  Psyche.  He  also 
cut  many  fine  heads  in  cameo,  (1847),  and 
lithographed  and  published,  about  1859,  a 
series  of  his  own  paintings.  Besides,  he 
has  devoted  considerable  time  to  land- 
scapes, and  among  the  most  memorable 
are  his  views  of  Niagara,  painted  in  the 
summer  of  1878.  His  last  great  work  was 
an  order  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  two 
large  allegorical  pictures  for  the  new 
capitol  at  Albany.  The  subjects  of  these 
paintings,  each  45x16  feet,  were  "Anahi- 
ta,"  or  "The  Flight  of  Night,"  and  "  The 
Discoverer."  These  grand  paintings,  on 
stone,  finished  in  55  working  days,  in  De- 
cember, 1878,  were  hailed  by  the  artists  as 


making  a  new  departure  in  art,  and  they 
have  received  unqualified  approbation 
from  the  press,  as  the  most  important 
works  of  their  kind  in  America. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Hunt  was 
about  five  feet  11  inches  in  height,  slender, 
but  sinewy.  He  had  a  compact  head, 
aquiline  nose,  keen  gray  eyes,  and  long 
gray  beard.  He  was  of  a  very  nervous 
temperament  ,  a  most  serious  worker,  but 
off  his  work  overflowing  with  vivacity. 
There  was  no  brighter  wit,  and  he  could 
tell  a  humorous  incident  to  the  life.  Very 
sensitive  not  to  ruffle  the  feelings  of  others, 
yet  he  had,  perhaps,  the  one  fault  of  being 
over-absorbed  in  art,  and  we  may  add  in 
fine  horses. 

Since  the  above  was  written  it  has  be- 
come our  sad  task  to  record  the  death  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  which  occurred  Sept.  9,  1879, 
at  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  N. 
H.  In  compliance  with  an  often  expressed 
desire,  he  was  buried  in  Brattleboro,  Yt. 
A  deep  public  as  well  as  private  interest 
was  taken  in  Mr.  Hunt's  death. 

In  the  fall  of  1879,  a  loan  exhibition  of 
many  of  his  paintings  and  charcoal  draw- 
ings opened  at  the  Boston  Art  Museum, 
and  was  visited  by  60,000  persons. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  may  be  added 
concerning  the  two  great  mural  paintings 
at  Albany.  Although  they  were  finally 
executed  with  great  rapidity  and  by 
methods  of  unsurpassed  durability,  yet 
both  the  subjects,  "The  Discoverer"  and 
"Anahita,"  or,  "The  Flight  of  Night," 
cover,  in  their  conception,  partial  treat- 
ment at  long  intervals  and  final  rendering, 
almost  the  whole  of  his  artistic  career. 

Of  "The  Discoverer,"  a  sketch  exists 
made  by  Mr.  Hunt  many  years  ago ;  while 
the  idea  of  "Anahita"  as  a  pendant  to 
Guido's  "  Aurora,"  was  first  suggested 
in  1847,  by  the  writer  of  this  notice  in 
the  following  lines : 

ANAHITA. 

Enthroned  upon  her  car  of  light,  the  moon 
Is  circling  down  the  lofty  heights  of  Heaven  ; 
Her  well-trained  courses  wedge  the  blindest 
depths 

With  fearful  plunge,  yet  heed  the  steady  hand 
That  guides  their  lonely  way.    So  swift  her 
course, 

So  bright  her' smile,  she  seems  on  silver  wings, 
O'er-reaching  space,  to  glide  the  airy  main  ; 
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Behind,  far-flowing,  spreads  her  deep  blue  veil. 
Inwrought  with  stars  that  shimmer  in  its  wave. 

Before  the  car  an  owl,  gloom  sighted,  flaps 
His  weary  way ;  with  melancholy  hoot 
Dispelling  spectral  shades  that  flee 
With  bat-like  rush,  affrighted,  back 
Within  the  blackest  nooks  of  caverned  Night. 
Still  Hours  of  darkness  wend  around  the  car, 
By  raven  tresses  half  concealed  ;  but  one, 
With  fairer  locks,  seems  lingering  back  for 
Day. 

Yet  all  with  even  measured  footsteps  mark 
Her  onward  course.   And  floating  in  her  train 
Repose  lies  nestled  on  the  breast  of  Sleep, 
While   soft    Desires    enclasp   the   waist  of 
Dreams, 

And  light-winged  Fancies  flit  around  in  troops. 

L.  H. 

From  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  Jan.  4, 1879. 

MuEAL  Paintings. — Mr.  Hunt's  mural 
paintings  in  the  assembly  chamber  at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  could  be  approached,  a 
week  or  two  ago,  by  a  scaffolding,  which 
is  now  removed.  These  paintings  were, 
of  course,  made  with  the  intention  of  their 
being  seen  from  the  floor  or  galleries ;  but 
the  view  from  the  scaffolding  was  full  of 
an  interest  of  its  own,  as  it  was  there 
possible  either  to  examine  the  most  deli- 
cate details  of  the  artist's  work,  or  to  look 
at  it  across  the  great  hall  it  completes. 
Some  account  of  such  a  view  may,  there- 
fore interest  even  those  friends  of  Mr. 
Hunt  who  mean  to  see  his  last  and  best 
work  for  themselves. 

We  are  told,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe, 
that  the  assembly  chamber  is  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  room  in  this  country. 
Its  general  effect  is  cheerful,  but  grave; 
it  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  much  of  it  of  a 
warm,  yellow  gray;  the  ceiling  is  vaulted, 
and  some  slight  decorative  use  of  deep  red 
and  deep  blue  relieves  its  carved  work. 
Mr.  Hunt's  paintings,  "The  Flight  of 
Night"  and  "The  Discoverer,"  occupy 
arched  compartments  on  the  south  and 
north  walls,  each  45  feet  long  by  16  high. 
The  first  glimpse  which  one  caught  of 
these  pictures,  in  going  upon  the  scaffold- 
ing, was  Hope's  extended  arm,  as  she 
points  the  way  across  the  sea  for  the  Dis- 
coverer. He  stands  in  his  dark  boat,  his 
arms  folded,  a  serious  figure  full  of  reso- 
lution; he,  too,  is  looking  forward,  but 
there  is  no  wild  joy  in  his  steady  face;  he 


has  not  seen  the  country  for  which  he  is 
looking,  and  his  royage  is  a  long  one.  He 
has  no  company  but  his  own  Fortune  and 
Science  and  Faith  and  Hope.  But  he  can 
want  no  better  friends  than  these.  The 
Fortune  raises  the  sail  behind  him,  and 
holds  the  rudder  with  a  firm  hand.  She  is 
young  and  strong,  as  the  Fortune  of  a  New 
World  ought  to  be;  she  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and,  though  she  has  broad  wings 
to  fly  away  with,  her  face  shows  that  she 
is  not  the  Fortune  to  desert  the  man  who 
has  trusted  her,  Hope  is  leaning  on  the 
bow  of  the  boat  and  pointing  forward; 
her's  is  a  strong  maidenly  figure,  too,  with 
a  lovely,  hopeful  face.  Beside  her 
Science  rises  from  the  water,  and  holds 
out  her  charts  to  the  Discoverer;  her  face 
is  turned  toward  him,  and  her  white 
shoulders  and  proud  head  and  gliding 
motion  are  what  impress  you.  And  far  to 
the  left,  before  all,  swims  Faith,  looking 
down  away  from  the  bright  afternoon  sky 
and  all  her  sisters,  but  sure  in  her  heart  of 
the  New  World.  This  picture  is  bright, 
both  in  key  of  color  and  of  light  and 
shade,  though  not  in  the  least  gaudy. 
The  sky  is  that  of  late  afternoon,  with  the 
beginning  of  sunset  in  the  west,  to  which 
Hope  is  pointing.  The  sea,  as  well  as  the 
sky,  is  full  of  soft,  bright  color.  The  Dis- 
coverer stands  dark,  not  black,  against  the 
sky;  the  sail  which  Fortune  holds  is  ruddy 
in  the  shadow,  and  her  own  figure,  though 
fair  and  delicate  flesh  and  blood,  sends  the 
distance  behind  it  miles  and  miles  away. 
The  whole  composition  is  full  beyond 
description  of  the  life  and  motion  of  the 
sea. 

There  is  as  much  color,  life  and  motion 
in  the  picture  on  the  opposite  wall,  but  of 
a  far  different  kind.  Any  one  who  has 
seen  just  before  sunrise  the  slender  cres- 
cent moon  pale  in  the  eastern  sky,  with  all 
the  mists  of  the  night  flying  away  before 
the  dawn,  can  form  some  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling  and  color  of  this  picture.  But 
it  is  not  in  every  morning  sky  that  one  can 
sec,  as  here  we  do,  the  Goddess  of  the 
Night  herself  ugninst  the  crescent,  rushing 
down  with  her  tiiree  wild  horses  into  tlie 
abyss  of  darkness.  She  does  not  try  to 
restrain  them,  though  she  sees  over  her 
shoulders  the  coming  day;  a  dark  spirit  is 
laying  his  hand  on  one  of  them  to  keep 
them  back,  but  there  is  no  stopping  sucfi 
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horses  as  these.  Below  the  Moon-God- 
dess, and  apparently  under  her  protection, 
are  a  sleeping  mother  and  her  little  child ; 
the  morning  light  might  wake  them  too 
soon,  fast  though  they  are  carried  from  it, 
and  a  flying  boy  is  screening  it  away.  The 
noble  and  beautiful  figure  of  the  goddess, 
seated  on  the  clouds,  her  right  hand  ex- 
tended toward  the  darkness,  is  relieved 
upon  bright  light  all  about  her.  But  her 
own  crescent  shines  mysteriously  brighter 
than  all ;  her  three  wonderful  horses,  one 
white,  one  gray  and  white,  one  bay, — 
horses  to  whom  rest  seems  impossible, — 
come  plunging  out  of  the  faint  mists  on 
their  way  to  darker  places.  The  figure 
who  is  trying  to  restrain  them  holds  an 
inverted  torch ;  whether  it  be  against  his 
will  or  not,  he  is  going  as  fast  as  they. 
The  beauty  of  the  two  sleeping  figures 
makes  one  wish  they  were  never  to  be 
awakened.  But  behind  all,  down  in  the 
east,  stretch  the  level  lines  of  the  irresistible 
sunrise. 

Both  of  these  pictures,  admirable  as  are 
their  composition  and  general  effect,  are 
equally  admirable  in  grace  and  precision 
of  detailed  drawing  and  modeling.  Every- 
thing is  treated  with  the  noble  simplicity 
proper  to  decorative  work  and  to  all  work, 
but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  deep  knowledge ; 
all  is  there,  but  nothing  obtrudes  itself. 
To  the  observer,  within  two  feet  of  these 
paintings,  there  is  nothing  unfinished  or 
sketchy  about  the  drawing;  the  heads, 
the  hands  and  feet,  the  wonderful  outline 
and  modeling  of  the  figures,  all  are  firm 
and  decided  and  complete.  The  gods  see 
everywhere;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
they  should  monopolize  a  near  view, 
which  would  help  so  many  young  pain- 
ters and  sculptors.  Strongly  individual 
as  these  pictures  are,  they  fulfill  exactly 
their  leading  part  in  the  general  deco- 
ration of  the  hall.  That  key  of  color 
and  of  light  and  shade  was  chosen  by  the 
artist  which  would  best  carry  out  the  con- 
ception of  the  architect,  however  difficult 
that  key  might  be,  and  this  sacrifice,  if  it 
were  one,  has  brought  its  own  reward. 
Mr.  Hunt's  work  has  helped  Mr.  Eidlitz's 
hall,  and  this  as  well  helps  the  painting. 

Much  as  we  may  wish  those  paintings 
were  in  Boston,  we  cannot  wish  them 
elsewhere  than  in  a  place  which  so  well 


deserves  them  in  every  way.  In  fact,  a 
visit  to  the  unfinished  assembly  chamber 
gave  one  an  impression  of  generous  confi- 
dence between  workers  of  different  kinds, 
which  cannot  be  easily  forgotten.  Very 
fortunate  is  the  building  committee  which 
has  such  a  head  as  Governor  Dorsheimer, 
But  next  Tuesday,  when  the  building  is 
formally  opened,  will  be  a  day  of  triumph 
to  not  one  or  two  men  only,  but  to  many, 
Mr.  Hunt's  paintings  are  in  the  best  sense 
historical,  for  the  story  they  tell  is  not 
only  true,  but  is  going  on  now  among  us 
all ,  and  every  one  has  his  part  in  it.  He 
has  brought  to  this  work  the  thought  and 
study  of  years,  the  experience  of  all  his 
life,  and  his  own  high  powers.  Those 
who  admired  his  work  before,  will  find 
him  a  greater  painter  even  than  they 
thought.  Those  who  disliked  it  before, 
cannot  fail  to  change  their  minds  in  some 
degree  before  pictures  so  admirable.  They 
form  a  new  departure  in  American  art, 
and  a  new  departure  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  recognition,  thankfulness  and  con- 
gratulation. 

HON.  JACOB  ESTEY, 

Now  universally  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  business  men  of  New  England, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H., 
Sept.  30,  1814,  but  has  been  a  resident  of 
Brattleboro  tiie  last  43  years.  Though  de- 
prived of  parental  care  and  training  at  a 
very  early  age — thrown  upon  the  mercies 
of  the  world  when  not  quite  five  years  old — 
his  life  has  been  remarkably  successful. 
Shifting  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
meeting  indifference,  selfishness,  neglect 
and  ill  treatment,  from  which  there  was  no 
relief  or  escape  but  by  flight,  his  after 
career  seems  so  wonderful,  and  if  not  so 
exceptional,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  Solomon's  injunc- 
tion in  Prov.  22:  5.  Brattleboro  abounds 
in  instances  of  the  strictest  compliance 
with  the  instructions  of  the  wise  man,  and 
the  results  may  be  seen  and  compared  with 
the  results  of  a  course  exactly  opposite. 

We  know  but  little  of  his  early  wander- 
ings from  place  to  place,  to  obtain  fair 
treatment  or  desirable  conditions  where  he 
could  be  free  in  the  untramelled  exercise  of 
his  native  capacity,  yet  we  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  that  the  trials  and  difficulties 
he  successfully  encountered  had  much  to 
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do  in  shaping  his  future  destiny.  Another 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as  was 
Mr.  Estey,  might  have  become  dissolute, 
improvident  and  wretched,  but  with  his 
powerful  vital  organization,  iron  will,  self 
control,  and  great  variety  of  mental 
resources,  opposrag  influences,  perhaps, 
proved  more  beneficial  than  otherwise, 
like  sprinkling  water  on  a  blacksmith's 
fire,  to  produce  a  greater  desirable  effect. 
From  the  time  he  first  began  to  act  in  his 
business  life,  he  manifested  a  sagacity  in 
discovering  ways  and  means,  unthought 
of  by  others,  to  improve  natural  resources 
to  the  best  advantage,  not  only  for  him- 
self, but  to  cause  the  world  to  be  beneficial- 
ly affected  by  his  action.  His  equal  in  ad- 
ministrative ability,  power  of  organization 
and  prudential  management  of  a  large 
business,  cannot  be  found  in  this  region. 

In  1848,  he  erected  a  large  building  near 
the  south  bridge  on  Main  street,  where  for 
many  years  stood  the  old  wagon  shop 
owned  by  Eleazor  Farnsworth.  The  upper 
stories  of  this  new  building  were  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  melodeons,  as  the 
instruments  were  then  called.  This  busi- 
ness had  been  carried  on  here  in  a  small 
way  several  years  previous  to  the  time  Mr. 
Estey  engaged,  with  others,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  instruments.  The  demand 
for  instruments  rendered  more  room  need- 
ful, and  another  larger  building  was 
erected  south  of  the  bridge,  in  that  locality 
known  in  early  times  as  "Squabble  Hol- 
low." The  early  names  of  some  of  our 
village  localities  are  not  very  attractive. 
The  neighborhood  of  the  "Omnibus"  was 
known  as  "Polecat,"  and  at  the  north, 
where  is  the  Park  or  Common,  "Toad 
Hill."  How  the  name  of  "Squabble  Hol- 
low" originated  we  have  not  been  in- 
formed, but  we  know  there  was  a  deadly 
squabble  in  one  of  the  old  low  buildings 
of  this  locality  in  the  summer  of  1850. 
There  and  at  that  time,  Peter  Moore,  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  French  Canadian,  received 
a  fatal  stab  in  the  abdomen.  By  removing 
the  old  unsightly  buildings  and  wiping 
out  "Squabble  Hollow,''  Messrs.  Jacob 
Estey  &  Co.  made  an  important  improve- 
ment in  this  part  of  the  village. 

In  the  fall  of  1857,  the  manufactories 
were  burned  down,  but  very  soon  rebuilt, 
to  be  again  destroyed  in  18G4,  and  two 
firemen— Messrs.  Nichols  and  Kittredge— in 


their  labors  upon  this  occasion  lost  their 
lives.  The  manufactories  were  again  re- 
built, and  also  a  much  larger  one  was 
erected  on  Frost's  meadows,  bordered  on 
the  south  by  Whetstone  Brook,  where  was 
ample  room  for  the  large  amount  of  lumber 
required  constantly  on  hand.  The  sudden 
rise  of  Whetstone  Brook  in  1809,  drowned 
one  of  their  workmen,  carried  off  several 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  lumber,  and  so 
endangered  the  safety  of  the  manufactory, 
other  and  higher  grounds  were  obtained 
on  Birge  street,  where  the  company  erected 
eight  organ  shops,  each  of  three  stories,  100 
feet  in  length,  where  the  whole  business  is 
now  carried  on.  Large  reservoirs  of  water, 
constantly  supplied,  on  grounds  high 
above  the  buildings,  render  it  possible,  al 
a  moment's  notice,  to  dehige  an}'  part  of 
the  premises.  They  have  also  two  steam 
fire  engines,  in  readiness  for  emergencies 
in  any  part  of  the  village,  and  on  several 
occasions  they  have  rendered  highly  impor- 
tant service  in  extinguishing  and  prevent 
ing  fires  from  spreading  over  the  village. 

Several  hundred  men  have'been  in  con- 
stant employ  a  large  share  of  the  time,  all 
through  the  general  business  depression, 
commencing  in  1873,  down  to  the  present 
time. 

The  field  upon  which  the  financial  re 
sources  of  this  compan}'  is  gathered, 
reaches  beyond  the  United  States;  there- 
fore, local  conditions  or  circumstances, 
adverse  or  destructive  to  many  other  en 
terprises,  is  not  sufficient  to  .stop  the 
profitable  operations  of  this  company.  It 
may  be  considered  fortunate,  not  only  for 
the  town  but  for  the  world,  that  such  im 
portant  interests  are  controlled  by  men  of 
high  moral  aims,  "public  spirit  and  liber- 
ality. 

Mr.  Estey  was  one  of  the  first  and 
principal  actors  in  organizing  the  Baptist 
church  and  society  in  this  place,  in  1840. 
Benevolent,  educational  and  Christian  in 
stitutions,  in  various  parts  of  this  country, 
have  received  pecuniary  assistance  from 
tliis  company,  wliich,  in  its  beneficial 
effects,  will  be  felt  to  the  remotest  time. 
The  two  junior  members  of  this  linn. 
Capt.J.  J.  Estey  and  Col.  L.  K.  Fuller,  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  organizing, 
equipping  and  sustaining  the  infantry  and 
artillery  of  this  place.  Never,  even  in  the 
most  palmy  days  of  old  military  times, 
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have  we  seen,  in  this  town,  military  com- 
panies so  apparently  efficient  and  warlike 
as  the  battery  or  flying  artillery  company 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Puller.  We 
have  often  heard  it  said  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  superior,  if  equal,  in  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

A  large  portion  of  a  new  department  of 
this  village  has  been  built  up  and  is  sus- 
tained by  this  manufactory  of  cottage 
organs.  Encountering  so  many  difficul- 
ties— trials  by  fire,  water,  unpropitious 
times  for  business — this  company  has 
shown  a  courage,  enterprise  and  persever- 
ance that  compels  the  admiration  of  friends 
and  enemies. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from 
''New  England  Manufacturers  and  Manu- 
factories,'' 1879. 

"Prominent  in  the  manufacture  of  par- 
lor organs  is  the  firm  of  J.  Estey  &  Co.,  of 
Brattleboro,  Vt. 

The  families  of  the  name  of  Estey,  are 
descended  from  three  brothers,  who  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts, early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  great-grandfather  of  Jacob  Estey, 
founder  and  present  head  of  the  firm,  also 
named  Jacob,  was  a  farmer  in  Sutton, 
Mass, ,  but  moved  early  in  life  to  Royals- 
ton. 

His  son  Jacob  owned  and  managed  a 
farm  in  that  town,  and  also  kept  a  public 
house. 

Of  his  seven  children,  but  two  attained 
maturity.  The  eldest,  Isaac,  having  mar- 
ried Patty  Forbes,  of  Royalston,  went  with 
his  brother  Israel  to  Hinsdale,  N,  H., 
where  they  built  a  saw-mill  and  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber.  This  en- 
terprise was  a  failure. 

Israel  Estey.  left  the  town  and  State,  and 
went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming. 

His  elder  brother,  Isaac,  remaining  with 
his  family,  was  arrested  for  debt  and 
thrown  into  the  county  jail.  He  remained 
there  thirty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
he  took  the  poor  debtor's  oath,  and  was 
released  from  his  liabilities.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  farming. 

Jacob  Estey  was  one  of  eight  children, 
seven  of  whom,  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, still  survive.  He  was  born  Septem- 
ber 30,  1814,  and  was,  when  four  years  of 


age,  adopted  by  a  wealthy  family  in  the 
neighborhood.  After  remaining  with  them 
seven  years  he  ran  away,  and  walked  to 
Worcester,  Mass.,  where  a  brother  lived, 
and  where  he  went  to  work  on  a  farm. 
During  the  next  four  jpars  he  was  em- 
ployed  on  farms  in  Rutland,  Millbury  and 
other  places  in  that  vicinity.  At  seven- 
teen he  engaged  with  T.  &  J.  Sutton,  of 
Worcester,  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  plumber,  including  the  manu- 
facture of  lead  pipe,  and  remained  with 
them  four  years. 

In  February,  1835,  he  went  to  Brattle- 
boro, Yt.,  with  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
there  purchased  the  business,  tools  and 
real  estate  of  a  plumbing  and  lead  pipe 
concern,  and  hired  a  shop  on  premises  op- 
posite the  present  Brattleboro  House,  In 
1850,  the  proprietors  of  a  small  organ  fac- 
tory, which  occupied  a  part  of  his  build- 
ing, being  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  he  ac- 
cepted in  settlement  an  interest  in  the  bus- 
iness, and  two  years  later  purchased  the 
whole  establishment,  which  then  employed 
six  hands,  for  $2700.  Mr.  Estey  now 
turned  his  attention  especially  to  the  organ 
manufacture,  and  a  few  years  after  devot- 
ed himself  exclusively  to  it.  He  continued 
in  successful  operation  until  1866,  when 
he  received  into  partnership,  Levi  K.  Fuller 
and  his  son,  Julius  J.  Estey. 

Mr.  Estey  was  married  in  1837,  to  Des- 
demona  Wood,  of  Brattleboro.  Their 
surviving  children  are  Abby  E.,  born  Sept. 
21,  1842,  and  married  to  Levi  K.  Fuller, 
and  Julius  J, ,  born  Jan.  8,  1845,  and  mar- 
ried to  Florence  Gray,  of  Cambridge,  N, 
Y,  Mr,  Estey  represented  the  town  of  Brat- 
tleboro in  the  Yermont  Legislature  in  1868 
and  1869,  and  the  district,  including  that 
town,  in  the  Senate  of  1872  and  1873,  He 
is  a  director  in  the  Central  Yermont  Rail- 
road. Mr,  Estey  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  retains  his  business  activity.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
has  contributed  freely  to  religious  interests. 

Levi  K,  Fuller  was  born  in  Westmore- 
land, N.  H,,  Feb,  23,  1841,  and  at  the  age 
of  about  eighteen,  engaged  with  Campbell 
Chubbuck,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  in  learning 
the  trade  of  machinist.  The  next  year  he 
went  to  Brattleboro,  and  entered,  on  his 
own  account,  upon  the  manufacture  of 
cylinder  Planers  and  Mowing  Machines. 
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He  was  successful,  and  continued  in  this 
business  until  April  1,  1866,  when  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  Estey  & 
Co.  Since  1866  he  has  superintended  the 
manufacturing  department. 

His  inventions  had  reference  to  new  de- 
vices and  adjustments,  and  are  protected 
by  patents.  He  has  also  made  improve- 
ments in  machinery  specially  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  the  processes  of  manufacture. 

Julius  J.  Estey  spent  two  years  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  Norwich,  Yt.,  and  at 
nineteen  entered  his  father's  office,  where 
he  received  his  training  for  the  position." 

ADDISON  BROWN 

Died  May  11,  1872,  at  his  home  in  this  vil- 
lage. He  closed,  in  quietness  and  peace, 
"with  eye  undimmed  and  his  natural  in- 
tellectual force  unabated,"  his  eartlily 
career,  useful  and  honorable,  at  the  age  of 
73  years.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  past 
forty  years  he  has  made  Brattleboro  his 
home.  Here  he  began  his  public  service 
in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel.  And  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  highest  interests  of  this, 
his  adopted  home,  and  through  it  those  of 
the  State  and  the  nation,  he  gave  the  de- 
voted effort  of  a  long  and  laborious  life. 

Born  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  March  11, 
1799,  the  last  year  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, his  education,  life  and  spirit  were 
emphatically  of,  and  kept  pace  with,  the 
nineteenth.  His  collegiate  and  theological 
education  were  furnished  by  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  the  Cambridge  Theological  school. 
A  graduate  of  the  class  of  1826,  and  of  ttie 
class  of  1831  from  the  Theological  school, 
he  became  minister  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Unitarian  church  of  this  village  in 
1832.  As  its  first  minister,  he  continued 
in  its  pastorate  nearly  14  years,  and  on 
dissolving  his  official  connection  remained, 
with  brief  interruptions,  until  his  death, 
one  of  its  most  devoted  members.  His 
successors  in  its  pastorate  will  bear  warm 
testimony  to  the  friendliness  of  his  rela- 
tions to  them,  and  the  steadfastness  of  his 
endeavors  to  forward  their  labors  for  its 
prosperity. 

His  connection  with  the  Brattleboro 
Unitarian  church  terminated  Dec.  1,  1845. 
Though  continuing  to  preach  as  occasion 
offered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  Mr.  Brown  formed  no 
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new  pastoral  connection.  With  the  deep- 
est interest  in  the  advancement  of  th6 
general  good,  which  he  always  held  to  be 
the  great  aim  of  the  church  and  the  minis- 
try, he  turned  his  attention  to  other 
methods  of  promoting  it.  TJie  cause  of 
education  especially  interested  him.  To 
it  he  gave  increasingly  his  thought  and 
energies.  The  condition  of  the  public 
schools  in  this  region  excited  his  deepetit 
concern.  He  saw  the}'  were  far  behind 
what  the  public  need  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  case  required;  he  sought  to  remodel 
the  schools  on  a  higher  and  more  effective 
plan,  and  he  aimed  to  bring  a  more  direct 
relation  between  the  parents  of  the  pupils 
and  the  teachers  and  schools  entrusted 
with  their  education.  In  1841,  he  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  response  to  his 
efforts,  in  the  introduction  into  the  schools 
of  the  graded  system.  But  aware  that  not 
even  the  best  system  can  dispense  with 
that  "eternal  vigilance"  which  is  the  price 
of  all  worthy  attainment,  lie  labored  to  the 
end  of  his  public  life  to  deepen  the  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  public  mind  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  he  rendered 
an  inestimable  service.  He  held  office  as 
superintendent  of  the  schools  in  Windham 
county  from  1846  until  that  office  was 
abolished,  after  which,  for  several  years, 
he  acted  as  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  town  of  Brattleboro.  To  his  care 
and  faithfulness,  which  never  relaxed  until 
his  physical  powers  failed,  the  schools  of 
our  village  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
efficiency  which  they  have  attained.  Well 
do  Brattleboro's  teachers  know  Avliat  a 
wealth  of  sympathy  and  efficient  help  in 
all  their  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  un- 
der their  charge  was  given  them  bj'  Mr. 
Brown,  b}'  his  personal  interest  and  care, 
and  by  his  efforts  through  the  public 
press. 

With  the  press  he  became  connected  in 
1862,  when  Dr.  Charles  Cummings.  sum- 
moned from  the  editorial  chair  to  the 
battlefield,  relinquished  the  charge  of  the 
Vermont  PhaniLr.  Mr.  Brown  became 
editor  and  one  of  the  proprietors,  which 
post  he  held  until  March,  1871,  when  failing 
health  compelled  his  retirement.  Loyally, 
in  the  bitter  days  of  civil  war,  he  stood  by 
the  fiag  of  our  Union;  ceaselessly  he  iden- 
tified and  toiled  to  induce  others  to  identify 
the  fortunes  and  significance  of  that  starry 
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flag  with  the  broadest  and  most  generous 
ideas  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  his 
works  attest,  and  not  only  they,  but  a  son 
and  son-in-law  cheerfully  surrendered  to 
his  country's  service,  and  who  being  dead 
yet  speak  of  his  loyal  and  tender  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  brave  young  consecra- 
tion. He  realized  the  importance  of  his 
post  as  editor  of  a  newspaper,  and  sought, 
in  every  way  that  opened  before  him,  to 
make  the  journal  in  his  control  powerful 
for  good.  He  labored  to  identify  his  paper 
with  all  that  was  true  and  good.  He 
made  it  a  journal  whose  columns  could 
bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  no  pure  mind. 
One  of  the  best  among  the  prints  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State  it  was  his  pride  to 
have  it.  With  a  special  interest  he  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  woman's  elevation.  He 
set  no  bounds  to  his  claim  of  rights  for 
her.  To  her  largest  aspirations  he  lent  a 
faithful,  helping  voice.  Not  alone  her 
pleading  for  a  higher  education,  not  alone 
her  assertion  of  right  and  opportunity  to 
labor  in  other  spheres  than  those  hereto- 
fore at  her  command ;  not  alone  her  right 
to  the  possession  and  use  of  her  own  earn- 
ings, but,  besides  and  beyond,  her  right  to 
enter  on  every  sphere  to  which  she  felt  a 
divine  call,  a  native  fitness,  and  to  the  en- 
joyment of  full  political  rights,  found  in 
him  a  devoted,  and,  so  far  as  was  possible 
to  a  mind  so  finely  balanced  and  so  judicial 
as  his,  an  enthusiastic  advocate.  Indeed, 
wherever  oppression  was,  there  was  he 
to  be  found  exposing  and  withstanding 
it.  In  the  days  when  slavery's  night 
brooded  over  the  land,  he  stood  one  of  the 
lights  of  liberty  that  prophesied  the  com- 
ing of  the  dawn.  At  the  side  of  the  slave 
he  placed  himself  to  recognize  in  him  a 
man  and  a  brother,  and  demand  for  him 
the  full  possession  of  his  rights  And  the 
slavery  of  strong  drink  found  no  more 
steadfast  enemy  than  he.  In  his  own  per- 
son, in  his  home,  in  all  his  public  teaching 
and  writing,  he  was  the  advocate  and  ex- 
emplar of  temperance.  To  devoted  advo- 
cacy, to  a  constancy  that  could  not  by  pelf 
or  argument  be  turned  aside  from  its  noble 
purpose,  he  joined  a  quietness,  a  candor  of 
temper,  a  disposition  to  do  justice  to  all 
sides,  which  nobly  illustrated  the  practi- 
cableness  and  the  beauty  of  a  true  tem- 
perance. 


As  an  editor,  he  illustrated  in  his  own 
modest  way  some  of  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  true  journalist.  He  would  not  for 
any  consideration  stoop  to  anything  de- 
basing. No  chance  of  making  a  striking 
point  would  move  him  to  be  unjust.  He 
would  speak  the  truth,  the  broad,  careful, 
just  truth.  He  would  speak  it  kindly  and 
calmly,  and  "with  malice  toward  none." 
If  he  missed  the  brilliance  which  many 
affect,  he  gained  the  reality  which  they 
miss.  So  he  could  be  utterly  trusted,  and 
was  a  safe  and  helpful  guide.  His  mind 
was  clear,  his  principle  high,  his  purpose 
honest,  his  spirit  pure.  To  be  good  and 
do  good  were  his  life's  great  aims.  When 
he  quitted  his  editorial  post  he  went  forth 
to  his  retirement  without  reproach. 

Of  him  is  it  emphatically  true  that  he 
was  good.  His  religious  creed  was  broad 
and  simple.  It  could  be  all  summed  up  in 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  His  life 
was  devoted  chiefly  to  others'  good.  He 
believed  in  personal  righteousness  rather 
than  in  profession  of  piety.  To  do  justly, 
love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  God, 
formed  his  great  aim.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  left  the  world  without  an  enemy, 
but  not  without  many  a  friend  by  whom 
his  memory  will  long  and  tenderly  be 
cherished. — From  the  Vermont  Plmnix, 

WILLIAM  H.  ROCKWELL,  M.  D. 

William  Haydon  Rockwell  was  born  in 
East  Windsor,  Conn.,  Feb.  15,  1800.  He 
was  the  fourth  child  and  only  son  in  a 
family  of  eight  children,  of  Charles  and 
Sarah  Haydon  Rockwell.  His  father  was 
a  farmer,  as  were  several  generations  of 
only  sons  before  him,  a  fact  that  rendered 
him  especially  desirous  that  his  only  son 
should  succeed  himself  in  the  cultivation 
of  an  estate  that  had  been  long  in  the 
family.  But  though  not  inclined  to  adopt 
this  for  his  permanent  pursuit,  the  knowl- 
edge of  farming  here  acquired  was  after- 
wards of  great  service  in  aiding  him  to 
advance  the  interests  of  those  whose 
welfare  became  the  chief  concern  of  his 
life. 

A  rather  precocious  fondness  for  the 
study  of  mathematics  enabled  young 
Rockwell  to  early  master  the  science  of 
surveying.  This  proficiency  gained  him, 
at  the  age  of  17,  the  position  of  leading 
surveyor  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and 
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by  the  time  he  had  attained  his  majority, 
he  was  appointed  surveyor-in-chief  of 
Hartford  county.  During  the  intervals 
that  occurred  between  this  and  other  en- 
gagements, he  found  time  to  aid  his  father 
when  his  work  pressed  more  heavily,  and 
also  to  prepare  himself  to  pass  the  first 
three  examinations,  and  to  enter  the  junior 
class  of  Yale  College.  From  this  institu- 
tion he  was  graduated  with  distinction  in 
1824.  He  received  soon  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  principal  of^the  Nichols  Academy 
at  Dudley,  Mass.,  and  remaining  there  two 
years,  he  then  entered  on  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hub- 
bard, a  professor  in  the  Yale  College 
Medical  School.  While  yet  an  under- 
graduate, he  was  appointed  assistant 
physician  in  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at 
Hartford,  then  under  the  charge  of  the 
noted  alienist,  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  return  to  the  Yale  Medical 
School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1831.  Though  earnestly  invited  to  resume 
his  position  in  the  Retreat,  and  having 
now  a  strong  predilection  for  the  specialty, 
to  which  he  hoped  sometime  to  return,  he 
wisely  judged  it  better  to  first  gain  more 
experience  in  the  general  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  a  favorable  opportunity 
offering,  he  at  once  entered  on  the  practice 
in  Durham,  Conn.  He  was  there  not  quite 
two  years  when,  in  response  to  a  most 
urgent  request  from  his  old  friend  and 
preceptor,  Dr.  Todd,  then  in  failing  health, 
he  returned  to  the  Retreat.  Here  he  con- 
tinued as  assistant  physician  until  called 
to  Brattleboro,  though  acting  superinten- 
dent during  Dr.  Todd's  disabling  illness, 
and  for  some  time  after  his  death. 

Dr.  Rockwell  was  married  June  25, 1835, 
to  Mrs.  Maria  F.  Chapin,  a  native  of 
Salisbury,  Conn. 

He  received  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  from  the  board  of  trustees,  June 
28,  1836,  but  he  did  not  assume  charge 
until  the  following  October,  when  his  ser- 
vices were  required  to  supervise  the  com- 
pletion of  the  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  building,  purchased  by  the  trustees, 
was  undergoing,  to  render  it  suitable  for 
the  reception  of  patients.  This  building, 
a  wooden  structure  of  rather  imposing- 
exterior,  stood  on  beautiful  grounds  then 


known  as  Woodland,  and  when  remod- 
eled was  very  well  adapted  to  the  purposfe 
in  view.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Marsh  building,  and  with  the  premises  and 
45  acres  of  meadow  land  adjacent  was 
purchased  with  the  legacy  of  $10,000,  be- 
queathed by  Mrs.  Ann  ]\Iarsh,  who  died  in 
1834.  By  the  kind  thoughtfulness  of  this 
most  philanthropic  lady,  and  llu;  remark- 
able stewardship  of  Dr.  Rockwell,  Ver- 
mont was  placed  far  in  advance  of  most  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  in  her  ability  to 
take  proper  care  of  her  insane. 

The  asylum  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  December  12,  1836.  At 
that  time  it  was  by  many  supposed  to  be 
of  ample  size  to  accommodate  all  that 
would  be  sent  to  it  for  many  years;  but 
patients  came  in  so  rapidly  that  scarce  a 
year  had  elapsed  before  it  became  evident 
that  a  much  larger  building  would  soon  be 
required.  Not  long  after,  a  centre  build- 
ing and  one  wing  of  a  new  asylum,  a 
brick  structure,  designed  after  the  best 
model  then  known,  was  erected  on  the 
grounds  opposite  the  original  building, 
which  afterwards,  until  vacated  and  re- 
moved, was  called  the  "old  asylum." 

To  the  construction  of  the  institution, 
long  since  grown  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country,  the  State  has  contril)uted 
various  sums  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  $23,000.  This  is  the  only  outside  aid 
the  asylum  has  ever  received  from  Q.ny 
source,  while,  under  the  management  of 
the  late  superintendent,  it  has  been  ex- 
tended, rebuilt,  as  to  the  large  portion 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1862,  remodeled  in 
some  parts  before  and  since  that  catas- 
trophe, and  has  besides  supported  itself 
from  the  first  on  income  derived  from  pri- 
vate patients.  These  patients  came  from 
all  sections  of  the  United  States;  also  from 
the  West  Indies,  the  Bermuda  Islands, 
the  Canadas,  and  the  British  Provinces, 
and  were  attracted  hither  by  the  wide 
spread  reputation  of  Dr.  Rockwell  for 
treating  mental  diseases.  And  to  establish 
the  institution  on  so  firm  a  foundation  that 
it  might  continue  to  be  of  as  great  benefit 
in  the  future  to  the  insane  of  moderate 
means,  and  to  the  dependent  insane  of 
Vermont,  as  it  was  to  them  and  others 
during  his  superintcndency.  with  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  ever  increasing  in  its 
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capacity  for  usefulness,  was  the  great  aim 
of  Dr.  Rockwell's  long  continued,  most 
assiduous  and  untiring  labors. 

While  at  Hartford,  he  had  longed  for  an 
opportunity  of  attempting  an  experiment, 
before  untried,  of  largely  engaging  the 
male  patients  of  an  asylum  in  farm  labor; 
and  it  is  known  that  the  favorable  location 
of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  such  purpose 
greatly  influenced  him  in  his  decision  to 
accept  the  superintendency.  But,  as 
ghown  in  some  of  his  earlier  reports,  he 
met  with  much  opposition  from  some  of 
his  brother  specialists,  who  deemed  the 
project  impracticable  and  dangerous.  His 
was  not  the  character,  however,  to  be 
stayed  by  ordinary  obstacles,  and  a  few 
seasons  of  patient  trial,  beginning  with  a 
limited  company  at  first — selected,  of 
course,  with  due  regard  to  their  mental 
and  physical  condition— proved  that  a  large 
number  of  insane  persons,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  few  men  of  calm  temper  and 
possessed  of  ordinary  tact,  can  be  safely 
trusted  to  work  together  on  a  farm ;  also, 
that  such  employment  is  a  most  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  means  used  to  promote  the 
recovery  of  the  curable,  and  affords  the 
most  natural,  healthful  and  enjoyable  kind 
of  exercise  for  the  incurable  insane.  The 
success  of  the  experiment  is  further  sub- 
stantiated and,  indeed,  now  indisputably 
established  by  the  fact  that  all  State  insti- 
tutions for  the  insane,  built  in  more  recent 
years,  have  adopted  his  idea,  and  now 
possess  extensive  farms,  on  which  the  in- 
mates are  more  or  less  largely  employed. 
But  while  so  much  interested  in  assuring 
the  success  of  this  undertaking,  he  neg- 
lected none  of  the  other  means  commonly 
used  for  the  occupation  and  diversion  of 
the  insane.  Indeed,  he  had  early  and 
thoroughly  tested  almost  everything  in  the 
form  of  diversion  and  the  ordinary  occu- 
pations and  exercises,  both  within  doors 
and  without,  for  female  as  well  as  male 
patients,  such  as  are  now  resorted  to  for 
their  benefit. 

The  following  extract  from  some  re- 
marks, offered  on  a  public  occasion  soon 
after  Dr.  Rockwell's  decease,  as  coming 
from  a  brother  superintendent  and  native 
of  Vermont— Dr.  Mark  Ranney— and  as 
comprising  so  much  in  a  few  words,  would 
seem  to  find  an  appropriate  place  in  this 
brief  sketch:  "I  well  remember  his  fine 


presence  and  genial,  courteous  manner 
which  quickly  won  the  respect  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  intellectual 
strength  and  culture  also  gave  him  great 
influence  wherever  he  was  known,  and 
eminently  fitted  him  for  the  position  he 
filled  and  adorned  for  a  long  series  of 
years.  Although  deeply  engrossed  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  a  large  asylum, 
which  he  conducted  with  signal  ability, 
his  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
psychological  medicine  were  important 
and  valuable.  His  untiring  industry, 
great  financial  ability  and  faculty  of  or- 
ganization and  ability  to  forecast  the 
prospective  needs  of  his  State,  and  provide 
for  them,  were  integral  and  prominent 
points  of  his  mental  constitution;  and 
they  were  agencies  which  led  to  the 
gradual  growth  of  one  of  our  largest  public 
institutions,  and  with  less  pecuniary  aid 
than  in  any  other  instance  in  the  country, 
and  the  same  personal  resources  enabled 
him  to  rebuild  the  large  portion  of  the 
asylum  that  was  destroyed  by  fire." 

Possessed  of  abilities  of  no  common 
order  and  in  harmonious  union  as  they 
were  with  a  most  generous  and  sympa- 
thetic nature.  Dr.  Rockwell  could  un- 
doubtedly have  won  distinction  in  almost 
any  position  in  life.  To  refer  to  one 
faculty  only,  his  memory  was  so  retentive 
that  until  late  in  life  he  could  translate  the 
classic  authors  with  almost  the  same 
facility  as  when  fresh  from  college ;  and  as 
to  such  abstract  facts  as  dates  and  names, 
particularly  the  latter,  his  powers  of  recol- 
lection were  certainly  quite  remarkable. 
Considering  his  numerous  family  of 
patients  and  their  more  numerous  relatives 
and  friends,  who  often  came  to  visit  them, 
and  whose  names  even  in  full,  once  heard, 
he  seldom  forgot,  the  ability  to  call  them 
all  by  name  was  certainly  very  convenient. 
But  it  was  of  far  greater  service  in  en- 
abling him  to  converse  with  his  patients 
about  their  home  and  household  affairs, 
when  it  was  judicious  to  do  so,  with  the 
facility  almost  of  the  family  physician ;  as 
with  the  names  of  their  children  he  could 
recall  pretty  much  every  incident  he  had 
from  time  to  time  learned  of  their  family 
histories.  Yet  this  was  perhaps  the  least 
important  instance  in  which  this  one 
faculty,  a  capacious  memory,  was  utilized 
to  interest  and  divert  the  minds  of  those 
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under  his  charge,  and  whatever  talent  or 
accomplishment  he  possessed,  that  could 
be  applied  to  such  service,  he  used  to  in 
some  way  benefit  his  patients — to  cheer  the 
despondent,  to  soothe  the  irritable,  to 
calm  the  excited,  to  rouse  the  lethargic, 
and  to  bring  all  on  to  the  road  to  recovery, 
or  to  render  as  comfortable  and  contented 
as  possible  those  for  whom  no  hope  of 
recovery  could  be  entertained. 

It  was  ever  his  most  earnest  and  cease- 
less endeavor  to  have  all  associated  with 
him  in  care  of  the  insane,  in  whatever 
capacity,  possess,  besides  other  essential 
qualifications,  the  inherent  and  indis- 
pensable qualities  of  kindness,  gentleness, 
frankness  and  patience  which  eminently 
distinguished  his  own  intercourse  with 
them.  In  addition  to  these,  he  was  him- 
self noted  for  a  wonderfully  encouraging 
and  hope-inspiring  manner,  which  none 
can  fail  to  recall  to  mind  of  the  many  in 
the  community  who  came  to  seek  his 
counsels  in  their  various  troubles  and 
trials. 

Though  few  could  excel  Dr.  Rockwell 
in  the  graces  of  general  conversation,  a 
conciseness  or  terseness  of  style,  but  of  an 
order  most  pleasing,  was  one  of  his  more 
prominent  characteristics.  This  all  will 
remember  who  had  much  intercourse  with 
him.  Most  of  his  acquaintances,  especially 
the  recovered  of  his  insane  family,  will  also 
recollect  his  happy  method  of  illustrating 
a  point  he  wished  to  fix  firmly  in  the  mind 
of  the  listener,  by  some  apt  quotation,  or 
perhaps  more  often  by  a  short  anecdote. 
Of  these  last  he  had  such  a  stock  in  reserve 
as  to  have  been  seldom  known  to  repeat 
one.  When  or  where'  he  learned  them 
was  ever  the  mystery. 

The  results  of  his  rich  experience,  de- 
rived from  long  practice  among  and 
intercourse  with  the  insane,  he  took  great 
pleasure  in  freely  imparting  to  his  assist- 
ants and  also  to  other  physicians  seeking 
such  information.  This  was  often  and 
most  aptly  rendered  in  a  sort  of  aphoristic 
style,  in  which  much  information  was 
conveyed  in  a  few  words.  Some  of  these 
condensed  say  lags,  or  maxims  as  they 
came  to  be  considered,  with  others  of  like 
order,  in  which  were  concentrated  the 
deductions  of  his  experiences  with  the 
world  at  large,  are  known  to  have  often 


been  efficient  guides  to  some  of  his  as^i^t- 
ants  in  their  after  career;  and  especially 
to  those,  of  whom  there  were  nine,  who 
were  called  to  the  superintendeucy  of 
asylums  for  the  insane.  Among  the  Intter 
were  his  son,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  but  when  his  father  re- 
signed his  charge  in  August,  1872,  buc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  superintcudency,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Draper,  the  present  worthy 
incumbent  of  that  office. 

As  a  citizen  of  Brattleboro,  Dr.  Rock- 
well is  most  atfectionately  remembered  for 
having  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
everything  that  tended  to  advance  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  for  being  among  the  foremost  in  every 
benevolent  work.  During  the  earlier 
years  of  his  residence  here,  he  occasionally 
read  a  lecture  at  the  village  13'ceum, 
choosing  for  a  topic  something  regarding 
mental  or  physical  hygeine,  or  other  sub- 
ject in  the  treatment  of  which  useful  infor- 
mation could  be  imparted.  He  was  also 
several  times  called  on  to  deliver  an 
address  on  some  occasion  of  unusual  public 
interest.  Among  these  addresses  his 
eulogium  on  the  late  President  Harrison  is 
remembered  as  having  been  perhaps  his 
most  distinguished  rhetorical  effort.  Un- 
fortunately all  his  manuscripts,  including 
some  unpublished  papers  on  ps3'chological 
subjects,  were  consumed  in  the  disastrous 
fire  at  the  asylum  before  alluded  to. 

In  person.  Dr.  Rockwell  was  much  above 
the  ordinary  height,  but  of  erect  and  well 
proportioned  figure.  His  head  was  large 
and  of  fine  shape;  features  regular,  and 
countenance  pleasing  in  expression.  On 
May  10th,  1872,  as  he  was  starting  from 
his  door  he  was  thrown  from  his  wagon 
with  such  force  as  to  cause  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  thigh;  this,  together  with 
internal  difficulties  consequent  to  the 
shock  to  his  nervous  system,  confined  him 
to  his  bed  until  his  death,  Nov.  30,  1873. 
Every  day  until  his  death,  during  his  long 
and  painful  illness,  some  of  his  patients 
came  to  see  him,  and  it  was  most  inter- 
esting to  witness  them  leaning  over  the 
form  of  the  prostrate  physician,  and  in 
their  turn  speaking  words  of  sympathy  and 
encouragement.  Encouraged  and  sus- 
tained he  indeed  was  by  their  presence  and 
their  kind  words,  but  in  a  way  they  knew 
not  of,  and  cheered  by  the  thought  that  he 
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had  been  of  some  service  to  them,  to 
humanity,  and  to  his  adopted  State,  he 
died,  as  since  early  youth  he  had  lived,  in 
the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality  beyond 
the  grave. 

Of  Dr.  Rockwell's  family,  his  wife, 
daughter  and  one  son  survive  him.  His 
second  son,  a  graduate  of  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  died  in  the  ser- 
vice, in  1868. 

Largely  indebted  for  his  success  to  the 
trustees  of  the  asylum,  from  whom  he 
ever  received  unswerving  sympathy  and 
support,  and  to  the  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion of  those  immediately  associated  with 
him,  he  was  also  in  many  ways  efficiently 
aided  hy  his  wife,  who,  though  holding  no 
official  position,  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  nearly  every  day  of  her  long  residence 
in  the  institution  to  efforts  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  insane. 

Edward  R.  Chapin,  M.  D. 

the  vermont  asylum  for  the  insane. 

This  institution  was  founded  upon  a 
bequest  of  $10,000  from  Mrs.  Anna  Marsh, 
of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  who  died  in  the  year 
1834.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  her  will,  it  was  incorporated  by  the 
legislature,  Nov.  3,  1834.  The' trustees 
named  in  the  will  of  the  founder,  and  also 
in  the  act  of  incorporation,  were  Samuel 
Clark,  John  Holbrook,  Epaphro  Seymour 
and  John  C.  Holbrook,  all  of  Brattleboro. 
They  held  their  first  meeting  at  Colonel 
Chase's  stage  tavern,  pursuant  to  notice, 
signed  by  Samuel  Clark  and  published  in 
the  Vermont  Phoenix  of  Sept.  11, 1835,  and 
organized  by  choosing  Samuel  Clark  chair- 
man, Epaphro  Seymour  treasurer,  John 
C.  Holbrook  secretary.  On  the  3rd  of 
October  following,  at  an  adjourned  meet- 
ing, the  legacy  of  Mrs.  Marsh  was  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  by  Asa 
Kej'^es,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  of 
the  said  Mrs.  Marsh .  The  first  report  of 
the  trustees  to  the  legislature  was  then 
made  under  the  requirements  of  the  char- 
ter. This  report,  (which  was  never 
printed),  was  in  substance  as  follows,  to 
wit :  That  they  had  received  the  sum  of 
$10,000,  bequeathed  by  Mrs.  Marsh  for 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  for  the 
relief  of  the  insane,  and  that  they  had 
fixed  the  location  of  the  same  at  Brattle- 
boro, the  terms  of  the  will  restricting 


them  to  some  place  in  Windham  county, 
near  the  Connecticut  River.  They  further 
took  this  early  opportunity  to  state,  (what 
they  say  "  must  be  obvious  to  every  one,") 
that  the  sum  of  $10,000  was  far  from  ade- 
quate to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  as  should  be  at  all  commensu- 
rate with  the  wants  of  the  State.  In  their 
opinion  $30,000  was  requisite,  and  they 
submitted  the  question  of  supplying  such 
additional  sum  as  might  be  necessary,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

This  appeal  was  supported  by  an  inter- 
esting statement  of  the  results  of  their 
inquiries  and  investigations  as  to  the  needs 
of  the  State,  in  respect  to  provision  of  this 
kind,  supplemented  by  a  showing  of  what 
had  been  done  in  this  direction  by  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  States.  The  legislature 
responded  by  the  passage  of  an  act,  JSTov. 
9,  1835,  appropriating  $2,000  annually  for 
five  years,  "To  enable  the  trustees  the 
more  effectually  to  promote  the  benevolent 
designs  of  the  institution;  provided,  that 
said  trustees  should  take  no  benefit  from 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  until  they  had  so 
far  erected  the  building  and  organized 
said  asylum  as  to  receive  patients  therein ; 
and,  provided,  also,  that  any  future  legis- 
lature might  alter,  amend  or  repeal  this 
act." 

A  purchase  was  concluded  with  Nathan 
Woodcock,  May  25,  1836,  embracing  the 
location  of  the  present  buildings,  (about 
six  acres  of  land,  with  dwelling  house 
thereon),  and  with  Ebenezer  Wells  for  45 
acres  of  meadow  land,  adjacent  and  addi- 
tional to  the  site  above  mentioned. 

The  work  of  remodeling  the  dwelling 
was  then  commenced,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  held  June,  28,  1836,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Rockwell,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  several  years  previously  assistant 
physician  at  the  Connecticut  Retreat,  was 
chosen  to  the  superintendency,  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  as  soon  as  the  premises 
were  ready  for  the  reception  of  patients, 
which  was  Dec.  12,  1836. 

The  second  report  of  the  trustees,  (un- 
published), was  presented  to  the  legislature, 
October,  1836.  In  this  the  progress  made 
was  detailed.  Besides  the  remodeling  of 
the  dwelling  house,  an  extension  of  a 
wing  containing  eight  rooms  was  made  to 
it,  the  whole  being  designed    for  the 
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accommodation  of  20  patients,  the  neces- 
sary officers  and  employees;  the  cost  of 
the  whole,  the  purchase,  refitting  and 
furnishing,  absorbing  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Marsh  legacy.  They  expressed  the 
belief  that  they  had  been  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Rockwell  for 
the  superintendency,  and  that  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  bequest  of  the  founder, 
they  had  erected  accommodations  for 
patients  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  means 
at  their  command,  and  had  so  endeavored 
to  order  their  arrangements,  that  in  the 
event  of  further  extensions,  these  first 
expenditures  should  not  be  to  any  con- 
siderable degree  lost;  and  closed  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  legislature  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  institution,  should  be  ex- 
tended through  its  enlightened  liberality, 
to  all  the  citizens  of  the  tState  who  required 
them,  or  be  confined  to  the  comparatively 
few,  whom  it  would  be  practicable  to 
accommodate,  on  the  original  limited 
plan,  calling  attention  to  the  impossibility 
of  relying  at  once  upon  the  appropriation 
of  $10,000  made  the  previous  year,  by 
reason  of  the  provisos  which  rendered  the 
annual  payments  liable  at  any  time  to  be 
repealed. 

In  response  to  this  report,  the  legislature 
granted  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$2,000.  Three  subsequent  appropriations 
were  made  by  the  legislature  for  extending 
accommodations,  during  the  seven  follow- 
ing years,  two  of  $4,000  each,  and  one  of 
$8,000,  aggregating  a  total  of  $28,000. 
These  last  grants  were  made  with  certain 
provisos  in  the  interest  of  the  IState,  se- 
curing to  citizens  of  Vermont  a  preference 
in  the  matter  of  admissions  over  those  of 
other  States,  and  stipulating  that  in  case 
the  institution  should  cease  to  exist,  the 
real  estate  should  be  held  as  security  to 
the  State  for  the  total  amount  granted. 
The  aid  thus  rendered  to  this  institution 
represents  the  total  amount  yet  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  of  Vermont, 
toward  providing  accommodations  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane  of  the 
State. 

The  operations  and  results  of  the  asylum 
since  its  opening  have  been  detailed  fully 
in  its  published  reports  from  year  to  year, 
hence  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here. 


Its  growth,  from  its  unostentatious  begin- 
ning to  its  present  state  of  development, 
has  been  slow  but  constant.  The  average 
number  at  present  is  450  patients.  With 
the  exception  of  the  State  aid  referred  to, 
it  has  been  self-sustaining  and  self-creating, 
through  tlie  sagacious  foresight  and  sound 
practical  management  of  its  board  of  tru.s- 
tees  and  superintendent.  Its  success  has 
been  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  pur- 
suance of  a  steady  and  uniform  policy, 
which  has  been  rendered  practical)le  under 
its  charter,  which  preserved  it  from  those 
frequent  changes  of  management  that  are 
incident  to  political  revolutions  in  institu- 
tions under  ordinarj^  State  control. 

The  asylum  is  a  chartered  institution, 
but  not  a  stock  corporation.  It  is  simply 
a  property  in  trust  for  a  specific  object, 
and  its  management  is  wliolly  vested  in  its 
board  of  trustees.  The  following  are  the 
changes  that  have  occurred,  by  resignation 
or  death: 

In  1888,  John  Ilolbrook,  deceased ;  Asa 
Keyes  was  elected  his  successor.  In  1839, 
John  C.  Holbrook  removed  from  the  State; 
Nathan  B.  Williston  was  elected  to  succeed 
him.  In  1847,  Epaphro  Seymour  resigned ; 
J.  Dorr  Bradley  was  elected  in  his  place. 
In  1852,  Samuel  Clark  resigned ;  Frederick 
Holbrook  was  his  successor.  In  18(52,  J. 
Dorr  Bradley,  deceased;  Daniel  Kellogg 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  1874, 
Daniel  Kellogg  and  Asa  Keyes  resigned; 
William  H.  Rockwell  and  James  M.  Tyler 
were  elected  in  their  stead.  In  1875, 
Nathan  B.  Williston  resigned;  Richards 
Bradley  was  chosen  in  his  place.  There 
have  been  three  changes  in  the  superinten- 
dency of  the  asylum.  In  1872.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Rockwell  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son.  In  1878,  Dr.  W.  H.  Rockwell. 
Jr.,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Draper,  who  entered  upon  his 
duties  Feb.  16,  1878. 

Dk.  .1.  DR.\rEU. 

nON.  LARKIN  G.  MKAD 

Was  born  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  Oct.  2, 
1795;  educated  at  Dartmouth  College; 
first  practiced  law  at  Chesterfield.  X.  II. : 
married  Mary  Jane  Noyes.  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Noyes.  of  Putney,  Vt..  .hme  8, 
1829,  and  removed  to  Brattleboro  in  18;{9, 
where  he  was  employed  in  elosing  up  the 
alfairs  of  the  Brattleboro  Typographic  Co. 
He  practiced  law  in  the  courts  of  Cheshire 
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county,  K  H.,  and  Windham  county,  Vt., 
during  a  large  portion  of  the  30  years  in 
which  he  lived  in  Brattleboro;  was  a 
prominent  Whig  in  the  Harrison  campaign 
of  1840,  and  chosen  senator  from  this 
county  in  1846.  He  procured  the  charter 
for  the  first  savings  bank  in  this  State,  now 
known  as  the  Vermont  Savings  Bank  of 
Brattleboro,  and  was  the  first  treasurer  of 
that  institution  about  25  years ;  was  chair- 
man of  the  first  prudential  committee, 
chosen  to  carry  into  effect  the  present 
system  of  graded  schools,  in  1841.  Shortly 
after  resigning  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
bank,  he  died  July  6,  1869. 

Comparatively  few  persons  have  passed 
a  more  successful,  cheerful,  hopeful  life  of 
full  rounded  measure,  beyond,  by  some 
years,  the  allotted  age  of  man.  In  his 
domestic  relations  was,  apparently,  much 
of  happiness  and  cause  for  congratulation. 
The  wisdom  he  showed  in  the  selection  of 
his  life  partner  was  fully  manifested  in 
the  conduct  and  characteristics  of  the  nine 
children  composing  this  gifted  family. 
The  eldest,  John  N.  Mead,  died  while  in 
his  fourth  year  at  Harvard  College,  in 
1850,  at  the  age  of  19  years.  He  seemed 
naturally  to  possess  capabilities  such  as 
others  can  rarely  acquire  by  years  of  effort. 
He  was  with  George  C.  Hall  and  William 
C.  Bradley  and  others,  of  that  brilliant 
circle  of  scholars,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
present  school  system,  which  gave  much 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  and 
a  high  character  to  the  schools.  In  the 
sciences,  languages,  music,  drawing, 
painting,  mathematics  and  mechanics,  he 
surprised  every  one  by  his  proficiency. 
With  such  an  easy  comprehensive  grasp 
his  mind  seemingly  swept  the  whole  field 
of  human  effort,  we  had  cause  to  wonder 
what  an  intellectual  giant  he  would  become 
in  coming  years.  All  problems  and  diffi- 
culties were  fearlessly  met  and  conquered 
with  no  show  of  egotism  or  vanity.  Even 
"the  great  teacher,"  death,  never  found  a 
mortal  subject  who  met  him  more  calmly 
and  philosophically.  When  told  that  his 
disease  was  past  remedy,  that  his  young 
life,  with  so  much  to  make  that  life 
desirable  to  himself  and  others,  must  in  a 
few  hours  be  closed  forever,  he  replied: 

"I  have  had  a  good  time  and  good 
friends,  for  which  I  feel  thankful.  Life 
thus  far  has  been  so  pleasant,  I  would  stay 


longer,  but  it  is  all  for  the  best  as  it  is,  for 
the  years  of  responsibility,  I  may  not  be 
equal  to  or  fitted  to  endure,  are  near." 

Socrates  could  have  made  no  better 
reply,  and  Bryant,  in  his  high  poetical  con- 
ception of  the  desirable  in  life's  closing 
scene,  has  not  transcended  the  actual. 

His  classmates  at  Harvard  gave  evidence 
of  their  high  estimation  and  affection  by 
erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory,  on 
which  is  inscribed : 

"  The  autumn  winds  rushing, 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  sere'st ; 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing 
When  blighting  was  nearest." 

L.  G.  Mead,  Jr.,  early  manifested  a 
taste  for  drawing  and  sculpture.  His 
frequent  copies  from  nature  on  paper, 
canvass,  and  in  marble;,  during  his,  clerk- 
ship with  Messrs.  Williston  &  Tyler,  in 
1853,  caused  his  friends  to  think  he  would 
not  long  remain  behind  the  counter  selling 
nails,  paint  and  putty.  His  local  fame 
attracted  the  attention  of  that  well-known 
artist,  Henry  K.  Brown,  while  on  a 
short  visit  to  this  place  in  the  summer  of 
1853.  Two  favored  sons  of  genius  met. 
The  claims  of  the  younger  to. favorable 
consideration  being  honored  by  the  elder, 
an  artist  of  established  reputation  and  old 
world  experience,  probably  decided  the 
pathway  of  the  younger  for  life.  The 
decisive  step  was  taken  by  placing  himself 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Brown,  at 
New  York,  where  the  young  aspirant 
diligently  improved  his  favorable  opportu- 
nities about  two  years,  when  he  returned 
to  his  home  at  Brattleboro,  in  Dec.  1856, 
where  he  soon  gave  evidence  of  his 
progress  in  art  by  a  New  Year's  freak.  On 
the  last  night  of  the  old  year,  assisted  by  a 
comrade,  with  snow  and  water,  he  con- 
structed an  image,  called  the  "  Recording 
Angel."  The  occasional  application  of 
water,  during  the  progress  of  the  work, 
made  the  snow  more  susceptible  to  mani- 
pulation and  gave  the  whole  figure  greater 
hardness  and  solidity,  as  the  night  was  so 
cold  each  application  of  water  soon  became 
solid.  Standing  in  a  snow  bank,  in 
a  freezing  atmosphere  with  a  lantern 
"dimly  burning,"  or  "the  moonbeams 
misty  light,"  would  be  more  favorable 
conditions  for  the  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore  than  for  the  exercise  of  genius  in 
the  work  proposed.    Conveniently]  near 
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the  scene  of  operations,  at  the  joining  of 
the  two  roads  at  North  Main  street,  was 
John  Burnham's  old  foundry  building. 
Access  was  gained  thereto,  at  the  midnight 
hour,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  snow 
carried  into  a  warmer  atmosphere,  where 
was  formed  the  most  expressive  parts  of 
the  figure,  in  the  north  room  of  that  old 
building.  We  will  give,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, the  account  of  a  noted  citizen  of  this 
place,  on  this  occasion: 

"As  morning  dawned,  there,  at  a  fork 
of  the  two  principal  streets  of  the  village, 
stood  an  image,  bright  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun,  and  brighter  still  with  the 
magic  light  of  genius.  The  mischievous 
boy  stood  appalled  by  the  unwonted  sight; 
it  was  surely  no  idle  work  for  him  to  cast 
his  snowballs  at.  A  noted  simpleton  of 
the  village,  after  looking  at  it  for  a 
moment,  ran  away  from  it  in  fear  and 
alarm,  and  a  man  who  rarely  ever  before 
made  a  bow,  raised  his  hat  in  respect." 

This  figure  remained  in  perfection  over 
two  weeks,  unprotected  save  by  the 
sanctity  of  genius.  New  York  papers 
gave  an  account  of  this  affair,  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Brattleboro,  when  off  the  coast  of 
Chili,  heard  a  sea  captain  read  the  account 
from  a  Spanish  paper. 

Soon  after  this  event  Mr.  Mead  received 
several  commissions;  one  from  Nicholas 
Longworth,  Esq. ,  of  Cincinnati,  for  a  du- 
plicate of  the  snow  statue  in  marble,  and 
one  from  Richards  Bradley,  for  a  marble 
bust  of  his  grandfather,  Hon.  William  C. 
Bradley.  A  full  length,  colossal  statue  of 
Ethan  Allen  was  made  by  him  for  the 
State  of  Vermont,  and  is  now  in  the  State 
House  at  Montpelier.  Rev.  Edward  At- 
water,  of  New  Haven,  then  recently  from 
Europe,  and  some  parties  in  New  Orleans 
gave  him  commissions,  all  of  which  he 
executed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appli- 
cants, previous  to  his  departure  for 
Florence,  Italy.  The  last  accounts  of 
him  from  that  place  are  of  a  hopeful  char- 
acter for  his  world-wide  fame. 

Charles  Mead,  the  eldest  brother  living, 
has  given  proof  of  excellent  business 
capacity.  At  the  time  of  the  great  fire  of 
1857,  his  works  were  destroyed.  He  was 
proprietor  of  the  boxwood  and  ivory  rule 
manufactory,  founded  in  1834,  by  S.  M. 
Clark,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Eleanor,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  mar- 


ried to  Hon.  William  D.  Ilowells,  edited 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  when  he  was 
United  States  Consul  to  Florence,  Italy, 
during  our  civil  war. 

Joanna  was  married  to  Augustus  D. 
Shepherd,  of  New  York,  we  think,  in  18G2. 
The  family  is  now  widely  scattered.  To 
give  an  account  of  each  member,  in  detail, 
our  limits  and  propriety  forbid,  but  as 
some  of  their  names  have  become,  in  a 
certain  sense,  public  property,  may  be 
deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  liberty 
we  have  taken  for  the  honor  of  Brattle- 
boro. 

COL.  JOHN  STEELE  TYLER 

Was  born  in  Brattleboro,  April  29,  1843. 
He  was  a  grandson  of  Hon.  Royall  Tyler, 
of  whom  is  a  biographical  sketch  in  this 
work,  commencing  at  page  83.  Col.  John 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  P. 
Tyler,  D.  D.,  and  Mary  A.  Clark,  daughter 
of  Rufus  Clark,  Esq.,  of  Brattleboro.  He 
was  baptized  June  22,  1843,  at  Christ's 
Church,  Guilford,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop 
Hopkins,  receiving  as  his  Christian  name 
that  of  his  uncle,  John  Steele  Tyler,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one  of 
that  large  class  of  young  men  whose  pro- 
fessional studies  were  arrested  b}"-  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  calling  them 
away  from  school  or  office  to  the  camp  and 
battle-field.  During  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  life,  his  father  was  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  removing,  in 
1853,  to  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Consequently 
much  of  his  earlier  boyhood  was  passed  in 
Fredonia  and  Batavia,  although  he  had, 
for  several  of  those  years,  the  great  advan- 
tage of  the  careful  training  and  thorough 
instruction  which  then  distinguished  the 
school  for  young  boys,  under  the  charge 
of  his  aunt.  Miss  Amelia  S.  Tyler,  at 
Brattleboro.  About  his  twelfth  year  his 
father's  friend  and  classmate.  Rev.  Chas. 
W.  Everest,  Principal  of  the  Rectory 
School,  Hamden,  Conn.,  received  him  into 
that  excellent  institution  for  the  next  four 
years.  One  of  the  advantages  in  which  it 
stood,  at  that  time,  almost  alone,  was  a 
strict  and  efficient  military  organization. 
Uniformed  and  equipped  as  a  company, 
the  boys  were  drilled  semi-weekly  by  Col. 
Arnold,  their  commandant,  in  all  the  duties 
of  the  soldier. 
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We  well  remember  into  what  neglect  the 
militia  system,  never  very  efficient,  had 
fallen.  Few  of  the  future  heroes  of  the 
war,  at  its  opening,  knew  anything  of  tac- 
tics could  go  through  with  the  manual  exer- 
cise, or  had  even  a  correct  idea  how  a 
squad  of  men  was  to  be  drilled,  or  how  a 
company  was  to  be  organized,  and,  if 
possible,  still  less  how  it  was  to  be  ma- 
neuvered. All  this  the  four  years  of  his 
Hamden  school  life  taught  him  thoroughly, 
and  thus,  what,  at  the  time,  seemed  the 
least  useful  of  his  acquirements,  proved 
to  be  by  far  the  most  important. 

Sooa  after  leaving  school,  his  character 
began  to  assume  a  serious  and  manly  cast. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  stern  duties 
and  the  early  death,  that  loomed  in  the 
near  future,  already  threw  back  a  shade 
upon  his  life.  While  in  Brattleboro,  at  a 
visitation  of  the  bishop,  he  acknowledged 
his  baptismal  obligations,  and  received 
from  his  father's  hands  his  first  com- 
munion. At  the  same  time  with  him,  a 
cousin,  his  equal  in  age,  was  also  con- 
firmed. They  soon  separated  to  meet  no 
more  on  earth,  the  latter,  from  family 
connection,  removing  to  the  South.  It 
was,  in  miniature,  an  example  of  a  wide 
spread  sorrow.  Cousins,  almost  brothers 
in  affection,  playmates  in  childhood, 
kneeling  side  by  side  in  the  solemn  service 
of  their  common  church,  they  parted  to 
fight  through  that  long  weary  struggle 
with  equal  bravery,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
equal  earnestness  of  conviction,  the  one 
for,  and  the  other  against,  the  flag  of  their 
country. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  he  had  commenced 
the  study  of  law  at  Brattleboro,  in  the 
office  of  his  uncle,  Hon.  Royall  Tyler. 
When  the  first  call  was  issued  for  volun- 
teers, for  three  years  or  the  war,  he  at  once 
wrote  to  his  father  asking  permission  to 
enlist.  If  such  promptness  of  application 
is  an  example  of  the  zeal  of  our  young 
men,  the  brief  answer  which  he  received 
by  return  mail,  illustrates  the  feeling 
equally  prevalent  among  their  parents : 

"My  Dear  John: — If  you  do  not  en- 
list, you  will  be  ashamed  hereafter  to  look 
your  children  in  the  face. " 

He  joined,  as  a  private,  the  men  then 
being  enrolled  in  Brattleboro,  and  when 
they  were  organized  as  company  C,  of  the 


Second  Regiment,  he  was  chosen  First 
Lieutenant,  his  commission  bearing  date 
May  17,  1861.  June  34,  the  regiment  left 
Burlington  on  its  way  to  the  front.  From 
that  time  to  the  end,  his  history  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  regiment.  The  son  or 
brother  marched  away  in  the  flush  of 
youth  and  strength,  with  a  tear  on  his 
cheek  and  the  light  of  hope  in  his  eye,  and, 
save  a  brief  leave  of  absence,  they  saw 
him  no  more  till  he  was  brought  back  to 
them,  tenderly,  in  that  dreamless  sleep 
which  no  reveille  shall  disturb. 

Within  a  short  month  of  his  departure, 
we  gain  our  first  destined  view  of  the  first 
lieutenant  of  Co.  C. ,  revealed  by  the  lurid 
glare  of  Bull  Run's  luckless  fight.  Captain 
Todd  wounded,  and  he  in  chief  command, 
rallying  his  men  with  a,n  indignant  appeal 
as  to  "what  they  would  say  in  Vermont, 
if  the  Grreen  Mountain  boys  did  not  stand 
firm  though  all  others  fled."  On  the  8th 
of  January,  Capt.  Todd  resigned,  and 
Lieut.  Tyler  was  promoted  to  his  place, 
January  23,  1862.  Capt.  Tyler  retained 
the  command  of  Co.  C  for  14  months,  not- 
withstanding several  proposals  of  promo- 
tion by  transfer  to  other  regiments.  This 
period  included  the  campaigns  of  Mc- 
Clellan,  Pope  and  Bumside,  and  in  most 
of  the  severe  engagements  of  that  battle 
summer  he  was  present. 

Occasional  letters,  written  during  the 
advance  and  retreat  on  the  Peninsula,  are 
preserved.  He  speaks  with  pride  of  the 
Vermont  brigade  at  Lee's  Mills;  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, in  the  fearful  battles  of  the 
seven  days,  and  in  the  terrible  retreat 
through  White  Oak  Swamp.  After  de- 
scribing the  repulse  of  the  pursuing  rebels 
at  Savage  Station,  June  29,  '62,  he  says: 

"  The  darkness  was  so  intense  we  could 
not  see  our  hands  before  us;  but  the  retreat 
must  be  continued,  and  on  we  tramp 
through  rain,  mud  and  infernal  darkness, 
until  White  Oak  Swamp  lies  between  us 
and  the  foe.  We  marched  all  night,  many 
a  poor  fellow,  exhausted,  fell  out  of  the 
ranks,  to  be  picked  up  by  rebel  cavalry. 
On  the  30th,  everything  promised  a  day  of 
rest.  The  swamp  covers  our  rear,  and  the 
bridge  is  destroyed.  The  men  rest  and 
sleep  as  best  they  may,  and  a  supply  of 
provisions  is  brought  up.  When  all  is 
quiet,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
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rebels,  from  forty  pieces  of  rifled  ordnance, 
planted  with  consummate  skill,  pour  their 
leaden  hail  into  our  midst.  'Twas  the 
most  terrific  scene  I  ever  witnessed.  Our 
batteries  were  unable  for  some  time  to  re- 
turn their  fire,  on  account  of  their  immense 
losses  in  men  and  horses;  but  reinforce- 
ments arriving,  and  our  division  having 
rallied  from  what  promised  to  be  a  panic, 
we  held  our  ground  until  midnight,  and 
then  covering  the  retreat  by  marching  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  we  reached  James 
River  at  7  a.  m.,  next  day." 

August  27,  he  writes,  from  camp  near 
Alexandria,  Ya. : 

"  We  are  all  in  good  health,  i.  e.,  those 
that  are  left  of  us.  Only  45  of  the  87  who 
left  Brattleboro  for  Burlington  are  now  fit 
for  duty;  one-half  gone  in  one  year;  in 
two — nous  veri'ons." 

In  October  following,  his  younger 
brother,  Ruf  us  C.  Tyler,  arrived  at  camp  in 
charge  of  a  company  of  recruits  from  Ver- 
mont. Ruf  us,  not  quite  15,  had  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  11th  Regiment.  Capt. 
Tyler  procured  his  immediate  discharge, 
on  the  plea  of  tender  age.  Rufus,  having 
had  some  experience  in  sea  life,  obtained 
a  commission  in  the  volunteer  navy,  where 
he  served  to  the  end  of  the  war,  taking 
part  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  and  in 
other  naval  engagements.  He  was  lost  at 
sea  while  mate  of  that  unfortunate  ship, 
General  Grant. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1863,  Captain 
Tyler  was  commissioned  major  in  place  of 
Major  Stone,  promoted.  On  the  8d  and 
4th  of  May  following,  occurred  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  Major  Tyler,  as 
once  before,  when  captain,  crossed  the 
Rappahannock  with  the  Vermont  brigade. 
The  Sixth  Corps,  flushed  with  victory,  by 
taking  the  almost  impregnable  heights, 
were  forced  back  by  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  Longstreet  and  Anderson. 

Major  Wales,  then  Captain  of  Co.  C, 
recalls  an  incident  of  this  fight.  "Major 
Tyler,"  he  says,  "in  the  highest  excite- 
ment was  leading  the  regiment  in  a  charge, 
pell  mell  up  the  hill,  clearing  the  rifle  pits, 
out  of  which  the  rebels  were  tumbling 
like  swallows  out  of  a  bank.  When  about 
half  up,  the  order  of  recall  was  given. 
'  Not  till  we  have  taken  those  works,'  said 
the  major,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact,  he  couUi 
not  hear  the  order  till  we  had  done  it." 


In  September,  1863,  the  Second  Vei^- 
mont,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Tyler, 
was  sent  to  New  York  and  Pouglikeepsie 
to  enforce  the  draft.  After  the  tramp  of 
the  Sixth  Corps  through  Ciilp<'pper  to 
Madison  Court  House,  he  adds  this  post- 
script to  a  letter  of  March  4,  1864 : 

"I  omitted  to  mention  an  important 
event  of  our  late  expedition.  I  captured 
a  small  contraband ;  have  him  to  black  my 
boots;  says  his  name  is  Andy — never  had 
any  other.  I  have  affixed  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee. " 

Andy,  now  known  as  Andrew  J.  Reid, 
remained  in  Col.  Tyler's  service  till  his 
death,  and  is  still  with  his  relatives  in 
Brattleboro. 

His  commission  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  is 
dated  April  2,  1864,  but  its  reception  by 
him  was  delaj^ed  until  the  24th,  on  which 
day  his  last  letter  to  his  father  thus  briefly 
announces  his  promotion: 

"Rev.  Dr.  Tyler:  Compliments  of  his 
affectionate  son, 

John  Tyler,  Lt.-Col.  Yt.  Vols." 

Hitherto,  in  all  the  battles  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  he  had  escaped  unin- 
jured, but  at  the  sanguinary  struggle  of 
May  4th,  in  the  Wilderness,  when  the 
Vermont  brigade,  at  such  a  fearful  sacri- 
fice, maintained  the  very  key  of  General 
Grant's  position,  he  received  what  proved 
to  be  his  death  wound.  In  the  same 
charge  upon  the  rel)el  line,  Col.  Stone  was 
killed  and  Lt.-Col.  Tyler  fell,  struck  in  the 
thigh  by  several  buckshot.  As  his  boot 
filled  with  blood,  he  supposed  the  femoral 
artery  was  pierced  and  that  he  should  im- 
mediately bleed  to  death.  He  urged  his 
men  to  go  ahead,  as  it  was  useless  to  re- 
move him.  He  was,  however,  removed 
to  the  field  hospital,  where  tlie  bleeding 
for  a  time  stopped,  to  again  commence, 
and  he  sank  from  exhaustion  and  died  ^Liy 
23,  having  completed  his 21st  year  the  2J)th 
of  April  preceding.  His  commission  as 
colonel,  dated  May  6,  1864,  was  forwarded 
to  his  uncle  by  Gov.  J.  G.  Smith,  with  the 
highest  testimonials  as  to  his  cliaracter 

and  abilities. 

Hon.  Frederick  Holbrook,  who  was 
governor  during  two  years  of  the  war,  and 
from  whom  he  received  his  commission  as 
captain  and  major,  says  of  him: 

"I  knew  Col.  Tyler  intimately  and  was 
fondly  attached  to  him  for  his  many  manly 
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traits  and  virtues,  and  fully  believed,  be- 
fore time  had  proved  it,  he  would  make  a 
man  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  I  well 
remember  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  rais- 
ing a  company  for  the  war,  and  the  faith- 
fulness and  perseverance  with  which  he 
discharged  every  duty  as  a  soldier.  I  may 
say,  in  a  few  words,  that  '  the  elements 
were  so  mixed  in  him,'  as  to  make  him  one 
of  the  best  of  our  volunteer  officers. — Ex- 
tract from  the  Tyler  Papers. 

GEORGE  BATY  BLAKE, 

The  youngest  of  nine  children  of  John 
Welland  and  Abigail  Jones  Blake,  was 
born  at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  May  19,  1808. 
His  father  and  mother  were  married  at 
Brattleboro,  May  24,  1790,  by  Gardner 
Chase,  Esq.  His  mother  died  Dec.  14, 
1808,  within  a  few  months  after  George's 
birth,  at  the  age  of  43  years,  and  his  father 
Oct.  27,  1818,  aged  59  years.  They  were 
both  buried  in  the  beautiful  graveyard  on 
the  hill  near  their  Brattleboro  home. 

George,  thus  early  left  an  orphan,  was 
placed,  during  a  portion  of  his  infancy, 
and  cared  for  by  Stephen  Greenleaf  and 
his  family,  living  at  the  West  Village,  and 
in  after  years  he  held  their  memory  in 
grateful  remembrance.  Subsequently  he 
lived  at  the  homestead  until  the  age  of 
thirteen.  His  eldest  sister,  Anna  Sophia, 
who,  in  1814,  married  Henry  Cabot,  son 
of  Hon.  George  Cabot,  of  Boston,  had 
charge  of  the  household  during  George's 
childhood  until  she  went  to  Boston  upon 
her  marriage,  and  there  lived  until  her 
death  in  1845.  Mrs.  Cabot  is  well  remem- 
bered in  Boston  society  of  the  time,  for 
her  personal  charms  and  her  winning, 
social  graces. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  George 
was  for  a  few  years  particularly  under  the 
charge  of  his  eldest  brother,  John  Rice 
Blake.  These  brothers,  the  eldest  and 
youngest  of  the  family,  long  survived  the 
other  children,  and  were  for  twenty  years 
or  more  partners  in  the  banking  business, 
which  George  undertook  about  the  year 
1850,  in  Boston,  and  to  which  the  energies 
of  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  were 
largely  given. 

Although  George's  father  had  been  a 
man  of  very  considerable  wealth  for  the 
time,  at  his  death  the  family  were  left 


quite  poor,  so  that  when  Mr.  Dickerman, 
i  a  dry  goods  dealer  from  Boston,  who 
chanced  to  see  George,  then  a  lad  of  thir- 
teen, in  Brattleboro,  and  offered  him  a 
place  in  his  store,  the  family  gladly  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer,  and  the  boy  went 
to  Boston,  He  lived  at  first  with  his  sister^ 
Mrs.  Cabot,  in  Winthrop  Place,  Boston, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  received  from 
his  brother  John  and  this  sister  $50  a  year, 
which  was  the  only  money  help  he  ever 
received.  He  was  in  Mr.  Dickerman's 
employ  a  few  years,  and  went  thence  to 
his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Clarke,  of  Ed- 
ward Clarke  &  Co.  dry  goods  importers,  and 
before  he  was  21  years  of  age,  Mr.  Clarke 
took  him  into  the  firm  as  partner,  and  he 
went  at  once  to  England  to  buy  goods. 
From  this  time,  in  1828,  he  was  constantly 
going  to  England  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  making 
many  *  acquaintances  and  some  life-long 
friendships.  Among  many  others  he  thus 
came  to  know  George  Peabody,  at  that 
time  a  buyer  of  dry  goods  for  his  Balti- 
more firm,  and  afterwards  long  resident  in 
London,  where  for  several  years  Mr.  Blake 
had  large  business  relations  with  his  firm. 

May  24,  1833,  Mr.  Blake  married  his 
cousin,  Anna  Hull,  daughter  of  Joshua 
Blake,  of  Boston,  a  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful merchant,  doing  business  with  the 
Mediterranean  ports.  They  were  married 
at  her  father's  house  in  Winthrop  Place, 
by  the  Rev,  P.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  of 
King's  Chapel,  at  which  church  Mr.  Blake 
then,  and  during  his  whole  life,  at- 
tended service,  acting  for  several  years 
as  vestryman,  and  always  taking  a  deep 
and  lively  interest  in  the  church  and  its 
several  clergymen. 

In  these  early  years  in  England,  Mr. 
Blake  made  the  acquaintance  of  Richard 
Cobden,  the  distinguished  English  states- 
man, then,  in  1835,  partner  in  a  cotton 
printing  establishment  near  Manchester, 
where  he  had  built  up  a  prosperous  busi- , 
ness.  Mr,  Blake  at  this  time  bought  goods 
of  Mr.  Cobden,  and  had  a  great  admiration 
for  the  qualities  which  later  won  him  such 
distinction  as  a  legislator  and  political 
economist.  Mr.  Blake  gave  full  adherence 
to  Mr.  Cobden's  free  trade  views,  and  was 
always  of  the  opinion  that  for  any  country 
custom  duties  were  only  to  be  justified  by 
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the  need  of  revenue.  He  recognized,  how- 
ever, for  the  United  States,  that  reform  in 
this  direction,  in  justice  to  large  vested 
interests,  must  be  somevv^hat  gradual;  but 
looked  confidently  to  absolute  free  trade 
for  all  nations,  and  believed  that  in  the 
not  distant  future,  the  United  States,  un^ 
der  a  free  trade  policy,  would  be  cotton 
manufacturers  for  the  world. 

The  children  of  this  marriage  were  nine, 
of  whom  the  two  first  born  died  in  infancy, 
and  the  youngest  of  all,  bearing  the  name 
of  his  paternal  grandfather,  John  Welland, 
died  in  1861,  aged  nearly  15  years.  The 
other  children,  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, are  still  surviving,  in  the  year  1880, 
and  all  the  sons  were  for  years  partners  in 
their  father's  firms  in  Boston,  New  York 
and  London.  This  business  is  still  con- 
tinued by  the  sons  and  their  associates 
selected  by  Mr.  Blake,  essentially  as 
established  by  him. 

Mr.  Blake,  after  leaving  the  firm  of  Ed- 
ward Clarke  &  Co. ,  formed  a  copartnership 
for  the  importation  of  dry  goods  with  Mr. 
William  Almy,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Almy,  Blake  &  Co.,  and  during  this  time 
and  subsequently  was  constantly  crossing 
the  Atlantic  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
business  in  buying  goods  through  England, 
France  and  Belgium.  He  next  formed  a 
copartnership  with  David  Nevins  and 
Edward  H.  R.  Lyman,  under  the  firm 
name  of  George  B.  Blake  &  Co.,  also  im- 
porters of  dry  goods.  Both  these  gentle- 
men still  survive,  Mr.  Nevins  living  near 
Boston,  carrying  on  a  large  manufacturing 
business,  and  Mr.  Lyman  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  y . ,  has  been  long  associated  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  in  the  firm 
of  A.  A.  Low  &  Bros.,  the  prominent 
China  firm. 

About  the  year  1846,  Mr.  Blake's  health, 
which  had  always  been  delicate,  failing 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  active 
business,  and  in  the  spring  of  1847,  he 
bought  an  estate  in  Brookline,  near  Bos- 
ton, where  he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life 
excepting  during  the  winters  of  the  last 
few  years;  these  were  passed  at  his  house 
in  Boston. 

During  the  three  or  four  years'  interval 
in  his  active  business  career,' Mr.  Blake  be- 
came a  director  in  the  Boston  &  Worcester 
Railroad,  and  took  a  most  active  interest 


in  the  affairs  of  that  corporation,  giving 
much  of  his  time  and  energy  to  the  deveV 
opment  of  its  growing  business.  He  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  to  favor  and  pro- 
mote the  joining  of  this  railroad  with 
the  Western  road.  In  1850,  Mr.  Blake 
associated  himself  with  Mr.  Addison  Gil- 
more,  president  of  the  Western  (now 
Boston  &  Albany)  road,  and  Mr.  George 
Cabot  Ward,  son  of  Thomas  G.  Ward. 
Boston  agent  of  Baring  Bros.  &  Co.,  of 
London,  for  the  prosecution  of  a  foreign 
and  domestic  banking  business.  The  firm 
name  was  Gilmore,  Blake  &  Ward.  Mr. 
Gilmore  dying  very  suddenly  shortly  after 
this  firm  was  established,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Blake,  Ward  &  Co.,  and  later 
to  Blake,  Howe  &  Co.  At  this  time  his 
brother,  John  Rice  Blake,  came  from 
Brattleboro  and  joined  him  as  partner,  the 
firm  name  being  later  changed  to  Blake 
Brothers  &  Co.,  the  three  eldest  sons  join- 
ing as  partners  about  the  year  1800. 

One  of  the  leading  aims  of  Mr.  Blake, 
throughout  his  business  career,  was  to 
advance  in  every  possible  way  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Boston.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  securing  and  main- 
taining the  regular  visits  of  the  Cunard 
steamers  to  that  port. 

During  the  civil  war  he  was  always  most 
warmly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union.  Originally  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  voting  for  Henry  Clay  in  the  presi- 
dential election,  Mr.  Blake  early  sympa- 
thized in  the  views  of  Garrison,  Sumner 
and  the  others  who  looked  upon  African 
slavery  in  the  United  States  as  a  barbarism. 
With  many  other  law-abiding  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  his  sense  of  justice  was 
shocked  by  the  enforcement  of  the  fugitive 
slave  law  in  Boston,  by  the  returning  of 
Anthony  Burns  into  servitude.  He  en- 
deavored to  prevent  this  by  offering, 
through  a  friend,  to  buy  Burns  of  his 
owner,  who  then  refused  to  sell  his  prop- 
erty at  any  price. 

When  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was 
rapidly  forwarding  troops  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Rebellion,  and  incurring  a 
large  debt  for  bounties  and  otlier  war  ex- 
penses, the  money  market  liad  become 
exceedingly  active,  so  that  the  State,  for 
providing  money  on  their  notes  having  a 
few  months  to  run,  paid  as  high  as  12  per 
cent,  per  annum.    At  this  time  it  became 
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necessary  for  funding  her  bounty  loan 
indebtedness,  that  the  State  should  prompt- 
ly secure  some  three  or  four  millions  of 
dollars.  This  was  finally  done  by  a  sale 
to  Mr.  Blake,  by  Gov,  Andrew  and  his 
council,  of  two  millions  of  five  per  cent, 
sterling  bonds,  with  a  short  option  for 
another  million  and  a  half  at  the  price 
agreed  upon.  Mr.  Blake  was  then  made, 
by  Gov.  Andrew,  agent  for  the  State  for 
the  negotiation  of  this  loan,  which  he  was 
authorized  to  domiciliate  for  payment  of 
principal  and  interest  in  London,  with 
either  of  several  firms  selected  by  Mr. 
Blake  and  approved  by  the  State  authori- 
ties, foremost  among  whom  were  the 
Barings  and  Rothschilds.  Mr.  Blake  went 
at  once  to  London  on  this  mission,  but 
found  the  times  most  unfavorable  for  such 
negotiations,  the  Bank  of  England  having 
suddenly  advanced  the  rate  of  interest  to 
ten  per  cent.  Finally  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Barings  to  take  a  joint  in- 
terest in  this  purchase  of  two  millions. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  London 
money  market,  however,  no  bonds  had 
been  sold  up  to  the  time  when  the  option 
to  take  the  further  amount  was  maturing. 
Mr.  Blake,  however,  took  the  further  re- 
sponsibility of  assuming  the  additional 
amount.  He  always  felt  that  the  de- 
served high  credit  of  Massachusetts  was 
largely  due  to  the  strong  sense  and  high 
integrity  of  Gov.  Andrew,  insisting  upon 
the  payment  of  gold  for  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  State  debt  throughout  the 
suspension  of  specie  payment  by  the 
United  States  government. 

Mr.  Blake  died  at  his  house  in  Brook- 
line,  Aug.  6,  1875,  his  death  resulting  from 
a  severe  attack  of  paralysis  at  his  office  in 
Boston  two  days  before.  His  wife  had 
died  two  years  previous,  June  7,  1873,  at 
the  Brookline  home. 

Geo.  B.  Blake. 

[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of 
August  11,  1875.  Written  by  Gamaliel 
Bradford]. 

The  recent  removal  by  death  of  Mr. 
George  Baty  Blake  from  business  circles, 
will  turn  back  the  memories  of  many  men 
over  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  commercial 
history  of  Boston.  The  youngest  of  nine 
children,  of  a  highly  respectable  family  in 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  he  came  to  Boston  in 
1821,  with  nothing  but  his  own  exertions 


to  depend  upon.  Amid  the  numerous 
temptations  which  a  city  life  offers  to 
young  men,  he  kept  himself  pure  and  his 
moral  character  free  from  reproach.  His 
aspirations  were  high  and  were  aided  by 
an  innate  refinement,  which  distinguished 
him  through  life.  His  manners  and  bear- 
ing were  always  those  of  a  gentleman,  and 
nothing  coarse  or  vulgar  ever  found  favor 
with  him. 

Probably  there  is  no  society  in  the  world 
where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  in 
which  Mr.  Blake  would  not  have  borne 
himself  with  credit.  Of  his  commercial 
sagacity  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  In  the 
long  course  of  his  business  career  he  never 
failed  to  meet  his  engagements  promptly, 
and  during  the  years  in  which  he  acted  as 
a  director  of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Rail- 
road, his  judgment,  energy  and  decision 
were  such  as  to  command  the  respect  of 
his  associates  in  an  unusual  degree. 

Mr.  Blake  delighted  to  select  young 
men,  to  give  them  a  chance  of  advance- 
ment, and  to  feel  that  they  owed  their 
success  to  him.  During  an  acquaintance 
of  nearly  30  years,  of  which  17  were  passed 
in  close  and  daily  intercourse,  the  writer 
of  this  notice  never  received  from  him  a 
harsh  or  unkind  word.  To  his  inferiors  in 
station  he  was  uniformly  kind  and  cour- 
teous, a  fact  to  which  many  attached 
dependants  can  bear  witness.  In  his 
family  relations  he  was  affectionate,  almost 
without  limit,  and,  as  a  father,  at  once  in- 
dulgent and  firm.  If  the  tree  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  fruit,  he  needs  no  other 
monument  than  the  character  of  the  group 
of  children  who  received  his  last  adieus. 

Without  theological  bigotry,  Mr.  Blake 
was  decidedly  a  religious  man.  His  at- 
tendance at  church  was  regular  and  quite 
as  much  from  pleasure  as  duty.  He  has 
often  been  heard  to  speak  with  emotion  of 
sermons  which  particularly  pleased  him. 
His  reverence  for  sacred  things,  though 
unostentatious,  was  real,  and  any  man 
who  acted  from  conscientious  motives  was 
sure  of  respectful  treatment  from  him. 
He  professed  to  be,  and  we  believe  was, 
governed  by  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  a 
higher  power.  We  are  quite  sure  that  his 
descendants  will  attach  less  value  to  the 
pecuniary  inheritance  which  devolves  upon 
them,  than  to  the  memory  which  they  can 
thus  cherish  and  hold  in  honor. 
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REV,  JOHN  CALVIN  HOLBROOK,  D.  D., 

Brother  of  Ex-Gov.  Holbrook,  was  born 
in  this  town  June  7,  1808.  His  father, 
Dea.  John  Holbrook,  of  whom  is  a  brief 
account  in  this  work,  commencing  on  page 
34,  was  the  first  publisher  of  the  4to  Bible 
in  the  United  States  who  made  use  of 
stereotype  plates.  Said  plates  were  im- 
ported from  England  about  1816,  and  first 
put  in  use  in  this,  then  small  village,  in 
the  remarkably  successful  enterprize. 

John  C.  was  fortunate  in  his  mental  and 
physical  organization,  and  well  improved 
his  opportunities  for  intellectual  culture. 
He  was  full  of  life,  activity  and  good  hu- 
mor, and  invariably  a  leading  spirit  with 
his  associates.  He  was  two  years  a  stu- 
dent at  Hopkins  Academy,  in  Hadley, 
Mass.,  under  Rev.  Dan  Huntington,  father 
of  Bishop  Huntington,  of  Central  New 
York;  one  year  under  the  tuition  of  Rev. 
E.  H.  Newton,  and  two  years  a  cadet  in 
Capt.  Partridge's  Military  Academy.  Nor- 
wich, Vt,,  at  the  most  prosperous  period 
of  that  institution. 

Soon  after  he  entered  as  clerk  in  the 
book  store  of  Messrs.  Holbrook  &  Fessen- 
den. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  under  the  ministration  of 
Rev.  Jonathan  McGee.  After  a  few  years 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  book  pub- 
lishing and  paper  making  business.  Sub- 
sequently he  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Richardson,  Lord  &  Holbrook,  in 
Boston,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  exten- 
sive book  selling  houses  in  the  United 
States,  and  removed  to  that  city,  where 
he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Commentary  on  the  Bible,  in  6  royal 
Svo  volumes,  and  of  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge  and  the  Polyglot 
Family  Bible,  which  were  prepared  under 
his  direction.  He  sold  out  his  interest  in 
Boston  and  returned  to  Brattleboro  to 
publish  the  aforementioned  and  other 
works.  From  about  this  time  his  action 
seemed  wholly  under  the  control  of  a  high 
ideal.  However  it  might  be  with  his  per- 
sonal interests,  he  seemed  determined  to 
leave  this  world  in  a  better  moral  condi- 
tion than  he  found  it.  His  publications 
were  all  of  a  religious  character,  and  his 
undertakings  great;  but  he  would  rather 


fail,  and  even  perish,  in  a  good  cause  than 
to  succeed  in  a  bad  one.  Success  in  busi-/ 
ness  was  mainly  desirable  that  he  might 
have  the  ability  to  forward  his  religious 
and  beneficent  plans.  While  prosperity 
attended  him,  he  assisted  several  young 
men  in  fitting  for  the  ministry. 

In  the  days  of  his  youth,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  his  mind  was  much  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  west,  for  he  believed  the 
time  not  distant  when  she  would  control 
in  our  national  councils.  Therefore,  not 
only  the  welfare  of  the  union,  but  of 
the  world,  demanded  that  the  ideas  of 
religious  and  political  freedom,  inculcated 
by  the  fathers  of  New  Euirland,  be  early 
implanted  in  the  growing  communities  of 
the  west. 

His  last  great  business  undertakings 
proved  too  much  for  his  means,  and  the 
Brattleboro  Tj^pographic  Co.  was  incor- 
porated, of  which  he  was  President,  to 
continue  the  business.  Before  1840  he 
gave  up  this  position  and  removed  to  Dav- 
enport, Iowa.  While  there  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Congregational  Associa- 
tion, and  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  the 
city  of  Dubuque  in  the  same  State,  and  in 
1842  was  ordained.  Here  he  labored  eleven 
years  and  was  instrumental  in  building  up 
one  of  the  strongest  churches  in  the  Slate. 
He  was  then  invited  to  remove  to  Chicago- 
and  establish  and  edit  the  Congregational 
Herald,  and  to  establish  the  New  England 
Congregational  Church,  now  one  of  the 
leading  churches  of  the  city  and  State. 
After  three  years  of  labor  there  he  was 
re-called  to  the  pastorate  of  his  former 
church  in  Dubuque,  where  he  labored 
eleven  yesLTS  longer . 

Being  solicited  to  undertake  the  rais- 
ing of  an  endowment  fund  for  Iowa  Col- 
lege, he  removed  to  Boston,  and,  in  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  collected  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose. 
While  engaged  in  this  work,  he  was  called 
to  become  pastor  of  the  old  and  large  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Homer,  N.  Y.  Dur- 
ing his  ministration  of  six  years  in  Homer, 
he  was  induced,  by  the  American  ^lission- 
ary  Association,  of  New  York  City,  to 
visit  Great  Britain  and  address  meetings, 
held  for  raising  funds  for  the  education  of 
the  lately  liberated  slaves  of  this  country. 
He  accepted  this  invitation,  having  leave 
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of  absence  from  his  church,  and  was  ena- 
bled to  send  home  about  thirty  thousand 
dollars  for  this  object.  During  his  ab- 
sence he  visited  the  principal  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  portions  of  Ireland 
and  the  continent,  going  to  Paris  and 
thence  to  Italy,  as  far  south  as  Naples,  and 
returning  through  Switzerland.  While 
absent  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  for  the 
Boston  Recorder,  and  occasionally  one 
for  the  Congregationalist  and  New  York 
Independent,  as  well  as  for  the  Dubuque 
Daily  Times. 

From  Homer  he  was  called  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Stockton,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  after  two  years'  labor  there, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Association  of 
New  York  State,  in  1872,  Secretary  of  the 
newly  formed  Home  Missionary  Society, 
and  removed  to  Syracuse,  where  he  has 
since  resided  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  this  important  office. 

Mr.  Holbrook  was  married  in  1829,  to 
Miss  Cynthia  S.  Tuttle,  of  Windsor,  Vt., 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  all  de- 
ceased. She  died  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  of 
consumption.  His  present  wife  was  Miss 
Ann  L.  Clark,  of  Platteville,  Wis.  They 
have  no  children,  but  adopted  and  brought 
up  as  their  own,  two  sisters,  both  now 
married  and  settled  in  Stockton  and  Du- 
buque. 

While  living  in  Brattleboro,  Mr.  Hol- 
brook was  chosen  deacon  at  the  same 
time  his  father  was  in  that  office  in  the 
same  church,  (a  rare  case,)  and  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  School. 

In  Boston  he  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Ly- 
man Beecher's  church,  and  for  a  time  the 
clerk  of  it . 

While  in  the  west  he  aided  in  founding 
Iowa  College,  and  was  one  of  its  trustees 
while  he  lived  in  the  State.  In  Chicago 
he  also  co-operated  in  originating  and 
founding  the  flourishing  Chicago  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  and  was  one  of  its  directors, 
and  for  a  time  Vice  President  of  the  Board. 

In  1863,  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  Col- 
lege, of  which  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  was 
President. 

The  grandmother  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  Sybil 
Lane,  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov. 
Bradford,  of  Plymouth  Colony. 


Since  1856  he  has  been  a  corporate  m  em- 
ber of  the  American  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  Foreign  Missions.  He  was  one 
of  the  originators  and  members  of  the  His- 
toric Albany  Convention  of  Congregation- 
alists,  and  has  several  times  been  delegate 
to  the  National  Council  of  that  denomina- 
tion. 

While  he  resided  in  Brattleboro  he  man- 
ifested much  interest  in  all  public  im 
provements,  and  was  active  in  the  project- 
ed railroad  from  Brattleboro  to  Troy.  He 
was  also  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Vermont,  Commissioner  to  superintend 
the  expenditure  of  three  thousand  dollars, 
granted  by  the  Legislature  to  procure  a 
preliminary  survey  of  a  route  for  a  railroad 
from  the  south  line  of  the  State,  north  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  which 
was  accomplished  by  Prof.  Twining,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn. ,  and  which  prepared 
the  way  of  the  present  Connecticut  and 
Valley  Railroads.  ' 

He  was  also  one  of  the  four  original 
Trustees  of  the  Vermont  Asylum  for  the 
Insane,  under  the  will  of  the  founder,  Mrs. 
Marsh,  and  by  the  act  of  incorporation. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  establish- 
ment and  progress  of  this  important  insti- 
tution, and,  in  spite  of  discouragement,  it 
was  largely  owing  to  his  influence  and 
persistent  efforts  that  it  went  into  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Holbrook  is  still,  at  the  age  of  72, 
(1880,)  actively  engaged  in  superintending 
the  operations  of  the  New  York  Home 
Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  is  Secre- 
tary, having  charge  of  all  its  affairs  in  the 
State. 

LIEUT.  COL.  ADDISON  BROWN 

Was  born  at  Brattleboro,  Vt. ,  June  6, 1838, 
and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his 
26th  year.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Addison 
Brown,  of  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  was  well  and 
favorably  known  throughout  the  State. 

Armed  with  the  rudiments  of  a  good  ed- 
ucation, impressed  with  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious teachings  of  his  home,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  not  uncommon  to 
American  youths,  young  Brown  left  the 
paternal  roof  at  an  early  period  in  life, 
and  sought  his  fortune  in  the  Western 
States.  At  Rockf ord.  111. ,  and  on  the  up- 
per Mississippi  in  Minnesota,  he  prosecuted 
business  with  an  industry  and  intelligence 
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that  gave  promise  to  future  success.  Re- 
turning to  visit  his  friends  in  Vermont,  he 
was  induced  to  remain  in  the  East  for  a 
time,  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  rebellion,  in  April,  1861,  found  him  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

Filled  with  an  ardent  love  of  country, 
and  true  to  the  principles  of  Republican 
liberty,  he  volunteered  at  the  first  beat  of 
the  drum,  and  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
12th  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteer  Mil- 
itia, a  three  month's  Regiment,  command- 
ed by  Colonel,  afterwards  Maj.  General 
Butterfield.  The  Regiment  took  part  in 
Patterson's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley. 

After  the  muster  out  of  said  Regiment, 
private  Brown  returned  to  Brattleboro, 
assisted  in  raising  a  company,  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1861,  again  entered  the  service  as 
Captain  of  Co.  P,  4th  Vermont  Volun- 
teers. 

The  winter  of  1861-2,  one  of  great  mor- 
tality to  Vermont  troops,  Capt.  Brown 
fell  a  victim  to  disease,  and  for  seij|Bral 
weeks  remained  in  a  critical  condition, 
but  before  the  opening  of  the  spring  was 
able  to  be  with  his  command. 

In  March,  1862.  he  accompanied  his 
command  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  up  the 
Peninsula  to  Warwick  Creek,  where  the 
first  engagement  of  note  took  place,  April 
16,  1862,  on  which  occasion  Capt.  Brown, 
though  not  in  the  most  active  part  of  the 
engagement,  displayed,  under  heavy  fire 
and  trying  circumstances,  the  calm  and 
deliberate  enthusiasm  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  so  justly  distinguished.  At 
the  battles  of  Williamsburgh,  Golding's 
Farm  and  Savage  Station,  he  bore  an  hon- 
orable part  with  his  Regiment. 

At  the  battle  of  Crampton's  Gap,  (Smith 
Mountain,)  Sept.  14,  1862,  in  the  charge 
that  drove  the  rebels  from  their  chosen 
position,  the  4th  Vermont  scaled  the 
heights,  and  captured  a  Virginia  Regiment 
almost  entire.  In  this  brilliant  affair  Capt. 
Brown  bore  an  active  and  distinguished 
part. 

At  the  battles  of  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg, Bank's  Ford,  Gettysburg,  Funks- 
town,  Orange  Grove,  Opequan  and  the 
Wilderness,  Capt.  Brown  was  always 
where  duty  called  him,  and  showed  quick 
comprehension,  great  presence  of  mind 
and  justly  won  great  praise. 


Sept.  20,  1864,  the  term  of  service  of  the 
4th  Vermont  expired.  His  commission 
Lieut.  Colonel  of  the  5th  Regiment,  had 
not  reached  him;  under  these  circumstan- 
ces, in  obedience  to  existing  orders,  he  had 
but  one  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was  to 
return  to  Vermont  with  that  portion  of  the 
Regiment  ordered  there  to  be  mustered 
out.  Arriving  in  Vermont  with  the  4th 
Regiment,  Col.  Brown  spent  a  short  time 
with  his  friends,  and,  upon  receiving  word 
that  his  commission  as  Lieut.  Colonel  of 
the  5th  Regiment  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  army  in  the  field,  he  left  home  for  ac- 
tive service  again. 

At  the  time  Col.  Brown  left  for  Ver- 
mont with  the  4th  Regiment,  his  health 
was  considerably  impaired,  but  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  it  was  seriously  so.  It 
was  hoped  that  a  few  weeks  of  rest  from 
the  cares,  arduous  labors  and  severe  expos- 
ures of  the  service  would  restore  him  to 
health  again.  He  returned  to  the  field 
with  renewed  hope  and  zeal,  it  is  true,  but 
with  unrestored  health.  A  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  him,  and  he  left  his 
command  Dec.  8.  1864,  for  Rockford,  111., 
to  regain  his  health  and  strength  and  re- 
turned to  duty  again.  But  he  had  ended 
his  last  campaign,  he  had  fought  his  last 
battle.  The  severity  of  the  service  had 
been  too  much  for  his  physical  system, 
and  he  who  had  stood  firm  while  others 
quailed,  at  last  yielded  to  disease.  Acting 
upon  medical  advice,  he  started  with  his 
devoted  wife  for  the  coast  of  Florida.  He 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  it  became 
evident  that  his  strength  was  too  rapidly 
failing  for  so  long  a  journey,  and  stop- 
ped for  the  night  at  Harrisburg,  Penn., 
where  he  died  March  3,  1865. 

His  example  was  for  good,  and  his  daily 
conduct  was  worthy  of  imitation.  He 
never  yielded  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  so  prevalent  in  the  army,  and  on 
no  occasion  was  Col.  Brown  ever  heard  to 
use  a  profane  or  licentious  word.  His 
conversation  was  direct  and  agreeable,  and 
his  language  pure  and  simple.  He  was 
very  particular  to  do  exact  justice  to  all, 
and  he  would  spnre  no  pains  to  see  that 
the  humblest  soldier  of  his  command  had 
full  justice  done  him.  While  he  was  kind 
to  all,  he  frowned  indignantly  upon  any 
act  of  cowardice  or  disposition  to  shirk 
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the  performance  of  duty.  He  was  an  af- 
fectionate man.  He  remembered  home 
and  friends,  and  would  often  speak  of  the 
loved  ones  there  in  terms  of  fond  endear- 
ment. 

In  the  winter  of  1862-3  he  married  the 
accomplished  daughter  of  Melancthon 
Starr,  Esq. ,  of  Rockf ord,  111. ,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached.  During  the  se- 
verest campaigns  he  would  find  a  few 
moments  time,  nearly  or  quite  every  day, 
usually  just  before  seeking  rest  by  sleep, 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  her  and  other 
friends,  how  it  went  with  him  and  his 
country's  cause. 

In  the  death  of  Col.  Brown,  Vermont 
lost  one  of  her  noblest  sons,  a  true  soldier 
and  an  honest  man. — Extract  from  Vermont 
Phoenix. 

GROUT  FAMILY  IN  BRATTLEBOIIO. 

The  genealogy  and  history  of  the  Grout 
family,  of  Westminster  and  Newf ane,  and 
afterwards  of  West  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  is 
briefly  as  follows : 

Dea.  John  Grout  was  born  in  West- 
minster, Vt.,  August  17,  1788,  went  to  live 
in  Newfane  about  1810,  moved  to  West 
Brattleboro  in  1836,  and  died  here  Octo- 
ber 16,  1851.  He  was  son  of  John  Grout, 
of  Westminster,  Vt. ,  who  was  the  son  of 
Thomas,  of  Spencer,  Mass.,  who  was  the 
son  of  John,  of  Sudbury,  Mass. ,  who  was 
the  son  of  John,  of  the  same  town,  who 
was  the  son  of  Capt.  John,  of  Watertown 
and  Dudley,  who  came  over  from  England 
to  America,  about  1634,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, who  is  believed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Richard  Grout,  or  Groutte,  of  Walton, 
in  the  county  of  Derby,  England,  whose 
family  is  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Corn- 
wall, in  the  west  part  of  England,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  1154-89,  and  to 
have  originated  in  Germany,  where  they 
bore  the  name  of  Grotius,  or  Groot,  alias 
Grote,  Gross,  Gros,  or  Graus,  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Grudii, 
or  the  Great,  of  whom  Csesar  speaks  as 
among  the  daring  tribes  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
upwards  of  fifty  years  previous  to  the 
Christian  era. 

John  Grout  was  married  to  Azubah, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Dunklee,  of  Brattle- 
boro, May  28,  1811,  and  had  nine  children, 
of  whom  eight  were  sons.    His  wife,  Azu- 


bah, died  in  West  Brattleboro,  July  24, 
1866,  aged  73  years;  his  own  age,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  being  63  years. 

Lewis,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  was 
born  January  28,  1815 ;  fitted  for  college,, 
in  part,  at  Brattleboro  Academy,  and  in 
part  at  Burr  Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt. ; 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1842.  Having  ta^ught 
nearly  two  years  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
he  studied  theology  at  New  Haven  two 
years,  graduated  at  Andover  (Ms.)  Theolog- 
ical Seminary  in  1846,  and  was  ordained 
October  8,  same  year,  as  a  missionary  to 
South  Africa,  and  married  to  Miss  Lydia 
Bates,  in  Springfield,  Vt. ,  whence  he  and 
his  wife  started,  the  same  day,  for  mission 
work,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Board,  among  the  Zulus,  in  Natal.  Two 
months'  sailing  brought  them  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  they  spent  six  weeks, 
then  set  sail  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and 
reached  their  desired  haven  February  15, 
1847.  Mr.  Grout's  mission  life  was  one  of 
mu^h  activity,  labor  and  study,  of  a  pio- 
neer character,  full  of  solid  reality,  yet  not 
a  little  diversified  with  what,  in  America^ 
would  be  regarded  as  wild  and  romantic. 
He  gave  much  time  and  attention  to  the 
study  of  African  languages,  especially  the 
Zulu,  of  which  it  became  his  duty,  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  mission  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  to  prepare  a  grammar.  He 
translated  the  Scriptures  and  prepared  oth- 
er books  in  the  Zulu  tongue,  for  the  na- 
tives ;  having  charge  of  the  printing  press 
for  a  time  at  his  station,  Umsunduzi.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  teaching  and  preach- 
ing, traveling  and  exploring ;  establishing 
a  station  and  organizing  a  church  where 
there  had  never  been  a  trace  of  civilization 
or  Christianity;  and  so  obliged  to  be,  for 
himself  and  his  people,  architect  and  car- 
penter, brickmaker  and  mason,  wheel- 
wright and  blacksmith,  tamer  and  trainer 
of  oxen  and  horses,  physician  and  dentist, 
farmer  and  magistrate — to  say  nothing  of 
finding  and  building  roads,  fording  rivers, 
and  trapping  leopards,  and  nothing  of  in- 
cidental studies  in  Natural  History,  of  pre- 
paring a  sketch  of  the  native  tribes,  of 
having  now  and  then  a  controversial  bout 
with  the  Colonial  Government  in  behalf  of 
Aboriginal  rights ;  or  with  Bishop  Colenso 
on  Biblical  teaching,  moral  science,  and  the 
proper  way  of  treating  polygamy  among 
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a,  heathen  people  in  their  coming  to  em- 
brace the  Christian  faith  and  enter  the 
church  of  Christ.  All  which  manifold 
duties  and  vocations  left  no  time  for  idle- 
ness, or  even  for  that  needful  rest  which  a 
tropical  clime  makes  all  the  more  impera- 
tive for  the  foreigner  of  a  cooler  sky.  Yet 
here  he  labored  fifteen  years,  or  till  March 
13,  1863,  when,  with  impaired  health,  he 
made  return  sail,  reaching  Boston  June  7, 
1863. 

Having  rested  for  a  time,  Sept.  31st,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Saxtons  River,  for  a  year ;  was  then  set- 
tled as  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Feeding  Hills,  Mass.,  two  years,  after 
which,  Oct.  1,  1865,  he  entered  on  an  agen- 
cy for  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  an 
office  which  he  still  continues  to  hold,  hav- 
ing his  home  in  West  Brattleboro. 

Admatha  Grout,  second  son,  born  Feb, 
19,  1817;  fitted  for  college  in  Brattleboro 
Academy;  graduated  from  Dartmou^i  in 
1845,  and  from  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  1851.  But  failing  health  did  not 
allow  of  his  entering  upon  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  He  died  in  Osawatomie,  Kansas 
Territory,  Sept.  6,  1855. 

Hannah,  third  child,  born  May  9,  1819; 
married  to  Mr.  Lyman  C.  Ranney,  of 
Westminster  West,  Aug.  18,  1859.  They 
reside  now  at  St.  Johnsbury  Centre. 

Sylvester  Bishop  Grout,  4th  child, 
born  Feb.  7,  1833 ;  married  Nancy  R.  Mon- 
tague, of  Guilford,  Jan.  8,  1853;  lived  in 
West  Brattleboro  till  March,  1873;  re- 
moved to  Kansas ;  is  now  living  in  Clarion, 
Kansas.  Mrs.  Grout  died  September  33, 
1879. 

Pauhnus  Scott  Grout,  born  Nov.  18, 
1833 ;  died  in  West  Brattleboro,  March  14, 
1847. 

Isaac  A.  Grout, born  March  3,1836 ;  went 
in  early  life  to  live  with  his  uncle  Isaac,  in 
Putney;  being  of  age,  went  to  California, 
where  he  still  resides.  He  was  married 
April  10,  1879,  to  Mary  T.  Taft,  of  San 
Francisco . 

Chester  Gilbert  Grout,  born  April  3, 
1838;  married  Emeline  Washburn,  of 
Springfield,  Vt. ;  lived  in  Kansas  for  a 
time;  went  to  Illinois,  there  volunteered 
during  the  late  war,  and  entered  the  7th 
Iowa  regiment  of  the  Federal  army ;  was 


in  several  severe  engagements,  as  at  Bel- 
mont, Fort  Donelson,  and  Fort  Henry;  is 
now  living  in  Kansas. 

Henry  Martyn  Grout,  seventh  son 
and  eighth  child,  born  May  14,  1831 ;  grad- 
uated from  Williams  College  in  1854,  and 
married  Miss  Fannie  J.  Foster,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Amos  Foster,  of  Putney,  Vt.  He 
was  Principal,  for  a  time,  of  Brattleboro 
Academy,  afterwards  of  Monson  Academy; 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1856 ;  labored  for 
a  time  in  Marlboro,  Vt. ;  was  afterwards 
installed  over  the  church  in  Putney;  called 
to  West  Rutland,  was  installed  Aug.  36, 
1863.  His  next  pastorate,  four  years,  was 
in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  after  whicli  he 
was  for  several  years  associate  editor  in  the 
literary  department  of  the  "Congregation- 
alist,"  of  Boston.  He  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  1873,  where  he  is  still  laboring; 
in  1878,  received  the  honorary  title  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity,  from  his  Alma  Mater. 

John  Milo  Grout,  9th  child  of  John 
and  Azubah  Grout,  born  April  13,  1835,  in 
Newfane,  where  all  the  other  children 
were  born;  was  married  May  35,  1858,  to 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Herrick,  of  ^Vest  Brattle- 
boro. He  engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
for  a  time,  in  Hartford,  Conn. ;  afterwards 
in  Putney,  then  in  West  Brattleboro ;  now 
resides  in  Medford,  Mass.  ^ 

While  engaged  in  mission  work,  in  Na- 
tal, the  Rev.  Lewis  Grout  was  chosen  cor- 
responding member  of  the  American  Ori- 
ental Society,  in  whose  "Journal"  may  be 
found  a  number  of  literary  and  linguistic 
papers  from  his  pen,  such  as  an  "Essay  on 
the  Zulu  and  other  Dialects  of  South  Af- 
rica," "A  Uniform  Orthography  of  South 
African  Dialects,"  "Phonology  and  Or- 
thography" and  "Particles  of  the  Isizulu 
and  its  Cognates."  Among  the  other  lite- 
rary productions  of  his  pen  are  "Reply" 
and  "Answer"  to  Bishop  Colciiso.  on  Po- 
lygamy, and  a  "Review  of  the  Bishop's 
Notes  on  Romans;"  Dedicatory,  Installing, 
Historical,  and  other  "Sermous;"  "Histo- 
ry of  the  Zulu  and  other  tribes  in  South 
Africa;"  "Reminiscences  of  Life  among 
the  Zulu-Kaffirs;"  "Zulu-Land;"  "A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Zulu  Language;"  "Zulu-Eug- 
lish  Vocabulary;"  "English-Zulu  Vocabu- 
lary;" and  translations  of  Psalms,  Act«, 
and  other  portions  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Zulu  language.       Rev.  Lewis  Grout. 
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HON.  DANIKLIkELLOGG 

Was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  Feb.  10, 179f, 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1810, 
studied  law  with  Gen.  Martin  Field,  and 
commenced  practice  at  Rockingham,  Vt. 
in  1814,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
1854,  when  he  removed  to  Brattleboro, 
where  he  died  May  10, 1875,  aged  84  years. 

The  name  and  character  of  this  gentle- 
man as  a  successful  advocate  at  the  bar, 
President  of  the  Bellows  Falls  Bank  and 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had  long 
been  known  to  the  people  of  Brattleboro, 
therefore,  as  was  anticipated,  the  accession 
of  himself  and  family  to  this  community 
proved  an  acquisition  of  the  most  desira- 
ble character.  In  various  ways  did  the 
action  of  Judge  Kellogg  and  his  estima- 
ble wife,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Aldis,  of 
St.  Albans,  contribute  to  the  welfare  and 
attractions  of  Brattleboro.  To  the  Epis- 
copal Society,  then  struggling  to  obtain  a 
foothold  and  a  church  building  in  this 
place,  their  influence  and  material  aid  was 
indispensable,  and  will  ever  be  gratefully 
remembered. 

They  purchased  the  estate  of  Hon.  John 
Phelps  on  High  Street,  and  on  grounds  of 
the  same  erected  a  handsome  residence. 
Mrs.  Kellogg,  by  the  exercise  of  her  taste 
and  culture,  intellectual  attainments  and 
instructive  conversation,  rendered  her 
home  one  of  the  most  attractive  resorts  in 
this  place.  She  was,  we  learn,  a  pupil  in 
the  Troy  Seminary,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Miss  Willard,  and  graduated  with 
great  proficiency  and  honor  from  that  in- 
stitution, which,  at  that  time,  had  a  repu- 
tation unequalled  in  this  country. 

The  greater  portion  of  Judge  Kellogg's 
active  life  had  passed  before  he  became  a 
resident  of  this  town,  where  he  closed  his 
long  life  of  84  years,  therefore  we  give  an 
extract  from  the  pen  of  those  qualified  to 
give  us  correct  information  regarding  him. 

"He  married,  first,  Jane  McAffee,  of 
Rockingham;  second,  Merab  Ann  Bradley, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Bradley,  of 
Westminster;  third,  Miranda  M.  Aldis, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Asa  Aldis,  of  St.  Albans. 

He  was  for  a  few  years  State's  Attorney 
for  Windham  County,,  and  Judge  of  Pro- 
bate for  the  District  of  Westminster,  Sec- 
retary to  the  old  Governor  and  Council  of 
Vermont,  during  the  administration  of 


Gov.  Butler  and  Gov,  Van  Kess,  United 
States  District  Attorney  for  the  State  of 
Vermont  12  years  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Gen.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
Adjutant  and  Inspector  General  of  the 
State,  represented  the  town  of  Rockingham 
in  the  General  Assembly,  and  for  two  years 
State  Senator  for  Windham  County.  In 
1843,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  from  1845 
to  1852. 

His  children  were :  Henry,  born  Aug. 
23,  1823,  graduated  at  Williams  College  in 
1843,  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  with 
Hon.  William  C.  Bradley,  of  Westminster, 
Vt,,  and  was  drowned  while  bathing  in 
the  Connecticut  River  at  that  place,  June 
18,  1844. 

George  B.,  bom  in  November,  1825, 
studied  law  with  Hon.  Asa  Keyes,  of  Brat- 
leboro,  married  to  Mary  L.  Sikes,  daugh- 
ter of  Urial  Sikes,  of  Brattleboro,  March 
15,*  1847,  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Rockingham  in  1846,  soon 
after  his  father  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  removed  to  Brattleboro  in 
1855,  appointed  Postmaster  at  Brattleboro 
in  1861,  State's  Attorney  for  Windham 
County  three  years.  Adjutant  and  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  State  from  1854  to  '59, 
represented  the  town  of  Brattleboro  in  the 
General  Assembly  two  years,  was  active 
in  raising  and  enlisting  the  Vermont  Cav- 
alry Regiment,  and  was  Lieut.  Colonel 
thereof  during  the  Rebellion,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  he  was  discharged,  and 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
St.  Louis,  where  he  died  in  November, 
1875. 

Sarah  B.,  born  in  August,  1831,  mar- 
ried Henry  A.  Willard,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  in  November,  1855,  where  she  now 
resides. 

Daniel,  born  April  9,  1834,  married 
Margaret  W.  May,  of  Brattleboro,  May  2, 
1861,  was  Postmaster  at  Brattleboro  from 
1862  to  July,  1868. 

At  the  time  Judge  Kellogg  was  elected 
an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
he  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative 
practice  in  the  judicial  district  for  which 
he  was  chosen,  and  although  at  the  time 
he  was  open  and  undisguised  in  his  devo- 
tion to  the  democracy,  and  had  accepted 
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the  position  of  United  States  District  At- 
torney for  the  State  under  Jackson,  yet 
his  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  discretion  and  sterling  honesty,  his 
learning  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  all  con- 
spired to  secure  an  election  from  his  polit- 
ical opponents.  His  personal  popularity 
was  so  great  in  his  Judicial  District,  that 
he  secured  an  almost  unanimous  vote 
from  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly representing  the  district  for  which  he 
was  chosen,  although  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  were  radically  opposed  to  his 
political  opinions,  yet  they  freely  and  cor- 
dially supported  him  for  an  office  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  in  the  State. 

In  his  deportment  he  was  kind  and 
courteous  towards  his  professional  breth- 
ren and  judicial  associates.  During  an 
extensive  practice  of  more  than  fifty  years, 
his  fidelity  to  his  clients  was  never  ques- 
tioned, his  social,  political  and  business 
relations  were  characterized  by  great 
frankness  and  sincerity,  and  his  whole 
life  was  distinguished  by  the  most  perfect 
integrity.  He  was  a  careful  and  labori- 
ous student,  precise  and  painstaking  in  the 
preparation  of  his  cases.  His  examination 
and  presentation  of  authorities  indicated 
great  industry  and  research. 

Although  he  had  been  unfaltering  in  his 
devotion  to  the  democracy  from  his  early 
manhood,  the  free  and  almost  unanimous 
support  he  received  from  the  representa- 
tives of  his  judicial  district  indicated  the 
estimate  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  citizen." 

Hon.  James  Barrett,  of  Woodstock, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Kellogg  as  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  has  always 
been  assigned  to  the  same  judicial  dis- 
trict, says  of  him:  "I  was  in  practice 
in  the  County  of  Windsor  during  all 
his  ofiicial  service,  he  was  adequate  to 
all  its  responsibilities  and  requirements, 
his  lawyership  was  broad,  accurate,  prac- 
tical and  sensible,  the  result  of  faithful 
study,  faithful  and  extensive  practice,  of 
a  large  conversancy  with  current  business 
and  affairs  in  all  departments,  and  of  most 
excellent  social  culture  and  bearing.  As 
in  all  things  else,  so  in  the  law,  as  practi- 
tioner and  Judge,  his  faculty  and  fond- 
ness of  order,  system  and  propriety  were 


marked,  and  secured  not  only  the  best  re-/ 
suits  from  these  qualities  in  the  conduct 
and  dispatch  of  business,  but  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem  of  all,  both  clients,  the 
public  and  the  bar.  His  personal  charac- 
ter was  blameless  and  without  the  stain  or 
shadow  of  dubious  propriety  in  any  re- 
spect in  all  the  relations  he  sustained  in 
life." 

"The  State  Reports  Avhich  contain  the 
opinions  he  delivered  during  his  judgeship 
show  that  he  was  worthy  of  his  position, 
and  a  worthy  associate  of  the  eminent  men 
who  were  his  fellow  Judges.  In  conclu- 
sion I  may  properly  say,  from  my  famil- 
iarity with  the  people  of  Windham  Coun- 
ty since  I  have  been  in  service  as  Judge, 
that  the  uniform  expression  of  all  in  re- 
spect to  him,  has  shown  that  few  men 
pass  through  so  long  a  life,  esteemed  and 
honored  and  gratefully  remembered  l)y 
those  who^knew  him  in  all  his  daily  walk 
and  conversation,  in  the  deportment  and 
outcome  of  his  current  life,  private,  pub- 
lic and  official,  as  was  Judge  Kellogg." 

We  first  met  this  gentleman  eight  years 
before  he  became  a  citizen  of  this  place, 
under  circumstances  whereby  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  foregoing  testimony  of 
Judge  Barrett,  in  relation  to  Judge  Kel- 
logg's  "fondness  of  order,  system  and  pro- 
priety." In  October,  184G,  the  Windham 
County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  an- 
nual meeting  and  exhibition  here,  and  we 
believe  it  the  first  and  only  time  that  our 
town  has  been  honored  by  such  an  occa- 
sion. The  Common  north  of  Main  street 
was  the  exhibition  ground  for  live  stock, 
the  old  School-House  for  farm  products 
and  garden  vegetables,  the  High  School- 
House  for  manufactures,  etc.,  and  the  old 
Unitarian  Meeting-House  was  occupied  by 
the  members  of  the  society  after  the  exhi- 
bition closed,  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
committees  of  the  various  departments, 
and  transact  all  legitimate  business  coming 
before  said  society.  Judge  Kellogg  was 
at  that  time  President  of  the  society,  and 
presided  over  its  action  in  tlie  old  meeting- 
house, where  came  into  full  exercise  that 
"order,  system  and  propriety,"  to  which 
Judge  Barrett  alludes,  causing  dispatch  of 
business  and  the  high  respect  of  all,  botli 
members  of  the  society  and  the  public. 

After  over  twenty  years  of  acquaintance 
and  pleasant  familiarity  of  the  people  of 
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this  place,  with  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
they  are  compelled  to  confirm  the  conclud- 
ing statements  in  the  testimony  of  Hon. 
James  Barrett. 

Though  Mr.  Kellogg  was  some  past 
three  score  years  when  he  came  here,  he 
was  not  idle,  he  practiced  law  several 
years  after  he  settled  in  this  town,  and 
during  about  the  whole  period  of  his  life 
thereafter  he  was  in  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  His  facial  expression,  and 
the  personnel  of  the  whole  man,  was  such 
as  to  inspire  trust  and  confidence. 

He  was  president  of  the  old  Savings 
Bank,  the  first  chartered  in  the  State,  and 
one  of  the  board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ver- 
mont Asylum.  For  the  best  good  of  the 
patients,  proper  management  and  general 
welfare  of  the  institution,  he  ever  betrayed 
a  warm  and  liberal  interest.  ''The  proper 
thing  to  do,"  was  the  first  and  uppermost 
question  with  him  in  every  position  he 
occupied. 

Though  a  democrat,  one  of  the  most 
influential  and  decided  in  the  State,  he 
disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  Kansas  outrages,  and  also  its 
action,  or  rather  its  inaction,  near  the 
commencement  of  the  late  Rebellion  or 
Civil  War.  When  that  awful  strife  was 
fully  inaugurated,  he  said :  "I  know  of  no 
other  way  but  to  stand  by  the  old  flag, 
come  what  may,  all  else  is,  with  me,  of 
secondary  consideration — my  party,  my 
church  may  perish,  but  save  the  country. " 

When  we  consider  the  long,  successful 
life  and  honorable  record  of  Judge  Kellogg, 
the  partner  of  his  life,  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  female  excellence,  we  cannot 
be  insensible  to  the  compliment,  to  the 
honor  received  by  this  community,  that 
he  selected  this  place  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  well  spent  life. 

ROBERT  G.  HARDIE,  JR., 

Son  of  Robert  G-.  Hardie  and  Fanny  W. 
Hyde,  was  born  in  this  town  in  1854.  His 
early  development  of  artistic  talent  excited 
public  notice  and  attention.  Before  re- 
ceiving any  instruction,  his  friends  were 
surprised  by  the  accuracy  of  his  pictures 
from  nature.  Among  specimens  of  his 
work  we  have  noticed  portraits  of  Gen. 
Martin  Field  and  wife,  Jacob  Estey  and 
wife,  Mrs.  Col.  Hooker,  P.  B.  Francis, 


Esq. ,  Rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  Mrs.  Dr.  H.  D. 
Holton,  and  Mrs,  Gen.  Marcy — mother-in- 
law  of  Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan. 

Upon  real  personal  merit  alone  can  one 
become  noted  or  distinguished  in  this  field 
of  labor,  and  nothing  would  be  more  im- 
possible than  to  undeservedly  obtain  a 
reputation  for  excellence  in  the  same,  as 
he  has  secured  in  his  native  town.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  given  him  a  satisfied 
pride,  or  made  him  vain  to  know  that  his 
early  efforts  receive  commendation,  and 
his  works  are  appreciated;  but,  like  all 
true  sons  of  genius,  he  is  constantly  look- 
ing forward  to  the  unattained.  During 
the  winter  months  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  he  has  pursued  his  favorite  studies 
in  New  York  city,  but  now  (1879)  we  learn 
he  is  in  more  faVorable  conditions  for  this 
purpose,  in  France. 

His  genius,  gentlemanly  bearing,  good 
habits  and  excellent  moral  character — not 
always  associated  with  genius— has  inter- 
ested our  best  citizens  in  his  welfare. 
Therefore  it  is  with  much  pleasure  we  hear 
of  his  favorable  progress  in  Paris,  (the  la- 
test field  of  his  efforts,)  and  that  it  is  our 
privilege  to  place  his  record  here  in  honor 
of  his  native  home.  His  father,  Robert 
G.  Hardie,  is  a  native  of  New  York  city, 
and  his  grandfather,  Mr.  John  Hyde,  who 
served  in  the  war  of  1812,  came  from 
Massachusetts  to  this  town  about  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  about  thirty  years  since 
his  name  became  associated,  and,  to  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  he  was  practically  in- 
terested in,  the  improvement  or  regenera- 
tion of  our  village  cemetery.  But  a  short 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  eyes  of  our  ven- 
erable friend  of  eighty  years  closed  for- 
ever, therefore  there  is  here  no  more  famil- 
iar name  than  that  of  "Uncle  John  Hyde." 

HENRY  DWIGHT  HOLTON,  M.  D., 

Resident  physician  and  surgeon,  of  Brat- 
tleboro,  the  past  decade,  was  born  at  Sax- 
tons  River,  Vt.,  July  24,  1838,  married 
there  Ellen  Jane  Hoit,  Nov.  19,  1862,  who 
was  born  Nov.  28,  1839,  at  Saxtons  River, 
daughter  of  Theophilus  and  Mary  Damon 
(Chandler)  Hoit  of  8.  R.  The  early  training 
of  Dr.  Holton  was  of  the  strictest  New 
England  kind,  and  much  of  his  success  in 
life  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  principles 
thus  early  instilled  into  his  mind  by  his 
parents.  His  boyhood  was  like  that  of  the 
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majority  of  boys  brought  up  on  a  farm, 
and  is  well  described,  by  Warner,  in  his 
book  entitled,  "Being  a  Boy."  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  life  is  from  a  book 
entitled,  "Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
America,"  and  a  sketch  of  him  in  a  work 
published  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Medical 
Association.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at 
the  Saxtons  River  Seminary,  and  studied 
two  years  with  Dr.  J.  H.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  two  years  with  Professors  Valen- 
tine and  A.  B.  Mott,  of  New  York,  attend- 
ing lectures  at  the  same  time  in  the  medi- 
cal department  in  the  University  of  New 
York,  from  which  he  graduated  in  March, 
1860,  settling  successfully  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  (physician  to  Williamsburgh  Dispen- 
sary, Brooklyn,  I860,)  Putney,  Vt.,  and 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  his  present  residence. 
He  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and 
this  country.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut River  Valley  Medical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  Secretary  from  1862  to  1867, 
and  President  in  1868;  the  Vermont  Medi- 
cal Society,  of  which  he  was  censor  for 
several  years,  and  the  President  in  1868 ; 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
British  Medical  Association,  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Boston  Gynecological 
Society,  and  member  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  and  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Medical  Congress  at 
Brussels  in  1875.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Medical  Association. 
The  Doctor  has  contributed  some  valuable 
papers  to  medical  journals  and  to  transac- 
tions of  medical  societies,  and  reported  at 
one  time  "Mott's  Cliniques"  for  the  press. 
An  article  describing  his  apparatus  for 
keeping  in  place  sternal  dislocations  of  the 
clavical,  and  an  article  on  diphtheria,  are 
contributions  which  show  research  and 
ability.  He  was  appointed  by  the  court, 
in  1873,  medical  examiner  to  the  Vermont 
Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Vermont. 
He  has  been  surgeon  of  the  12tli  regiment 
of  Vermont  militia.  He  is  now  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  General  Pathology 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  The  honorary  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1879,  by 
the  University  of  Vermont.  In  June,  1880, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The 


Doctor  is  a  vigorous  orator  and  a  clear 
thinker,  and  well  up  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ' 
most  approved  and  latest  methods  of  re- 
lieving human  suffering.— /^w/i  tJte  "Far- 
well  Memorial" 


ECCENTRIC    PERSONS    IN  BRAT- 
TLEBORO. 

Mrs.  L5^dia  Maria  Child  has,  in  some  of 
her  works,  compared  such  persons  to 
"  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune." 

Such  characters,  of  varied  capabilities, 
can  be  found  in  every  community.  The 
great  deficiencies  in  some  render  them  un- 
worthy of  notice,  but  the  amusing  pecu- 
liarities of  others  cause  them  to  be  con- 
spicuous and  quite  universally  known  and 
remembered,  while  many  persons  of  far 
greater  usefulness  are  forgotten.  There- 
fore the  history  of  the  odd  specimens  of 
humanity  serves  to  remind  us  of  persons 
and  events  that  otherwise  would  be  forever 
buried  in  oblivion. 

OLD  JIMMIE  BARNES  AND  SUKIE,  HIS  WIFE, 

Black  Sam,  Johnson,  Aleck,  Jess.  Mash, 
John  Dover,  Ed.  Gould  and  others,  have 
each  played  their  parts  before  the  people 
of  Brattleboro;  the  curtain  dropped,  and 
the  actors,  with  a  large  share  of  their 
audience,  passed  onward  beyond  recall. 

John  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  our  first  post- 
master, found  employment  for  Jimmie 
Barnes  on  a  farm  owned  by  Mr.  Blake,  in 
the  West  River  district.  At  this  time 
Jimmie  had  no  family, and  Ue  was  intensely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  employer, 
for  whom  he  had  great  veneration.  He 
considered  the  "Esqr."  the  man.  and  the 
only  man,  fit  for  office.  When  asked  the 
question  whom  he  should  vote  for,  for  rep- 
resentative, governor  or  president,  the 
answer  invariably  was,  "  S(iuar  Blake." 
Jimmie  remained  a  single  man  until  he  met 
Sukie  at  the  store  of  John  Hoi  brook,  in 
the  building  now  known  as  tlie  American 
House.  This  event  must  have  been  before 
1810,  for  Mr.  Holbrook  ceased  his  mercan- 
tile operations  in  this  place  about  that 
time. 

However  much  "Barkis  was  willin'," 
there  was  a  serious  objection,  in  the  shape 
of  a  husband,  to  be  disposed  of,  liefore 
Sukie  could  be  honored  by  the  name  of 
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Barnes.  In  all  the  stores  and  hotels  of  that 
time,  customers  were  furnished  with  a 
popular  beverage  called  '*  flip. "  This  was, 
we  believe,  a  compound  of  some  kind  of 
ardent  spirits,  beer,  water,  nutmeg,  sugar, 
and  finished  by  inserting  into  the  mug 
containing  the  composition,  a  red  hot  iron. 
As  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  the  husband  of  Sukie,  for  a  mug 
of  flip,  gave  up  his  marital  rights  to  Jim- 
mie,  and  left  him  in  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  "the  charmer."  The  legality  of 
this  affair  was  never  questioned  before  the 
courts,  and  for  effectiveness,  expedition 
and  economy  the  transaction  has  never 
been  surpassed,  if  equalled,  in  this  town. 
Jimmie  ever  afterwards  had  a  weakness 
for  the  beverage,  and  had  as  many  bless- 
ings in  store  for  the  man  who  invented 
"flip,"  as  Sanclio  had  for  the  man  who 
invented  sleep. 

A  daughter,  the  eldest  from  this  novel 
union,  married  one  of  the  brave  tars  who 
served  under  Com.  Decatur,  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the 
British  frigate  ' '  Macedonian. "  It  was  the 
custom  of  that  time  to  use  complimentary 
words  in  marriage  notices,  therefore  ap- 
peared in  the  village  paper,  the  following: 
"  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  to  the  amiable  and  ac- 
complished daughter  of  James  Barnes, 
Esq.,  of  England." 

Our  earliest  recollections  of  Jimmie  date 
to  the  time  he  was  bent  with  age  and  went 
about  with  a  bag  upon  his  back,  to  carry 
off — we  were  told — naughty,  disobedient 
children,  and  especially  those  boys  who 
neglected  to  attend  school  and  religious 
exercises. 

The  frontispiece  in  the  Westminster 
Catechism — a  likeness  of  Satan — for  Sun- 
day, and  Jimmie  with  his  bag  for  the  other 
six  days  of  the  week,  rendered  one  motive 
of  obedience  sufficiently  prominent  for 
juvenile  government  in  this  place.  But 
more  dreadful  than  with  a  bag  was  Jim- 
mie with  a  spade — that  implement  of  his 
vocation  in  the  village  cemetery — when 
he  covered  from  our  sight  forever,  Andrew 
Jackson  Shattuck,  Willy  Fessenden  and 
other  of  our  schoolmates,  in  the  long 
time  ago.  The  pent  up  grief,  led  slowly 
up  cemetery  hill  by  Dea.  Wood,  often 
found  utterance,  when  fell  upon  the  ear  a 
hopeless,  heart-rending  rattle  upon  the 


coffin,  of  gravel  from  the  glittering  spade 
of  Jimmie. 
Though 

"  It  was  a  childish  ignorance," 

there  was  a  pleasure  in  wishing  anything 
but  good  for  the  old  wretch  who  dug  the 
first  graves  on  that  hill  and  made  so  many 
people  cry. 

The  catechism  can  yet  be  seen,  but  the 
old  "  Scratch,"  decorated  with  serpents, 
who  once  stood  at  its  threshold,  long  since 
vanished  with  Jimmie  and  his  bag.  By 
the  death  of  Mr.  Blake,  in  1818,  Jimmie 
lost  his  most  highly  valued  patron.  From 
that  time,  or  a  short  time  before  the  death 
of  Mr.  Blake,  Jimmie  took  up  his  abode 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  small 
dilapidated  cottage,  where  he  lived  with 
Sukie  and  an  ic^iotic  child  named  Olive, 
was,  in  1825,  standing  near  the  base  of 
Chesterfield  mountain  and  about  opposite 
the  Congregational  parsonage.  He  culti- 
vated some  over  an  acre  of  ground,  about 
his  cottage,  but  the  principal  source  of  his 
income  was  this  place,  where  he  passed 
most  of  his  time  in  varied  employments, 
such  as  working  in  gardens,  doing  chores, 
moving  grain  on  his  back  up  or  down 
stairs  for  merchants,  and  telling  big  stories. 

"  The  honey  bees  in  England,"  he  said, 
"are  big  as  the  sheep  in  this  country,  but 
the  hives  are  about  the  same  size  as  used 
here."  "When  at  work  with  my  axe  on 
the  mountain,"  said  he,  "I  was  attacked 
by  a  big  snake  that  measured,  after  I  had 
killed  and  straightened  him  out,  just  six- 
teen axe-helves  long."  It  was  as  impos- 
sible to  get  an  abatement  of  one  axe-helve 
from  the  measure  of  that  snake,  as  to  get 
from  farmer  W.  a  reduction  of  one  bug 
from  the  "eight  bushels  of  squash  bugs, 
potato  measure,"  found  by  him,  as  he  de- 
clared, when  tearing  away  an  old  barn. 

Jimmie  claimed  to  be  a  native  of  old 
England,  and  he  evidently  felt  superior  to 
the  natives  here  who  were  laborers  like 
himself.  In  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
thrilling  experiences  he  rivalled  old  Sin- 
bad,  of  Eastern  romance.  There  was  an 
air  of  earnestness  and  seriousness  in  his 
manner,  when  relating  the  events  of  his 
life,  that  would  doubtless  have  generated 
more  faith  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
listened  to  his  narratives  if  he  had  regarded 
the  old  admonition, 
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"Lest  men  suspect  your  tale  untrue, 
Keep  probabilities  in  view." 

The  history  of  his  advent  here  will  be 
best  given,  as  well  as  we  can  remember,  in 
his  own  words: 

"When  some  weeks  on  the  voyage  from 
England  to  this  country,  our  ship  was 
leaking  so  badly  we  could  aot  save  her, 
and  to  save  myself  I  got  inside  of  a  large 
hogshead.  The  cooper  headed  me  in  and 
the  waves  cast  me  ashore.  The  bung  of 
the  cask  loosened  by  sunshine  and  I  pushed 
out  and  grabbed  the  tail  of  an  ox.  The 
frightened  animal  dragged  me  over  a  ledge, 
the  cask  broke  open  and  up  jumped  Jim- 
mie." 

His  wife,  Sukie,  made  mops,  husk  door- 
mats, and  told  ladies'  fortunes  to  order  ; 
but  she  was  a  poor  financier.  Her  price 
for  reading  the  book  of  fate  was  a  small 
package  of  green  tea.  When  the  summer 
was  in  prime  many  small  packages,  wafted 
by  white  dresses  and  enclosed  by  jewelled 
fingers,  passed  over  Chapin's  island  to  the 
shrine  of  Sukie.  To  the  Brattleboro  fair 
of  doubtful  age,  feeding  on  blue  clay  and 
the  illusions  of  hope,  there  was  an  unac- 
countable charm  in  the  ugly,  pox-marked, 
tripe-like  face  of  their  oracle.  Her  emi- 
nence in  ugliness  constituted,  perhaps,  her 
popularity  as  an  oracle.  A  company  of 
quite  plain  looking  girls  never  appeared  so 
attractive  as  when  standing  beside  old 
Sukie.  We  will  allow  them  credit  for 
sagacity  transcending  their  aspirations  of 
receiving  light  from  Sukie's  yellow  teacup. 
The  cunning  creatures  understood  the 
value  of  comparison;  willingly  did  the}" 
accompany  eligible  and  desirable  young 
beaus  to  this  little  cot  on  the  mountain, 
who  would  "look  on  this  picture  and  then 
on  that." 

In.  1833  some  people  then  living  in  this 
place  caused  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
for  Jimmie  and  Sukie.  Col.  Paul  Chase, 
proprietor  of  the  old  stage  house,  and  Mr. 
McKean,  the  first  high  school  teacher, 
especially  interested  themselves  in  this 
matter,  and  Mr.  McKean  went  over  the 
river  with  his  nail-hammer,  to  help  shingle 
the  house.  A  few  years  after  this  event 
the  house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  from 
injuries  thereby  received,  Olive,  their 
idiotic  child,  died.  At  this  time  age  and 
infirmity  ^had  i  nearly  finished  their  work 


upon  the  aged  couple ;  but  Col.  Chase  did 
not  desert  them  in  this  extremity.  With 
his  own  carriage  he  brought  them  to  this 
side  of  the  river,  where  his  personal  super- 
intendence was  given  to  their  wants,  and 
every  needful  provision  made  for  their 
comfort  up  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
lives. 

"black  SAM," 

So  called,  came  here  from  Benningtoa 
about  1823,  and  was  at  one  period  the  only 
representative  of  the  colored  race  in  this 
place.  From  that  circumstance  alone  he 
was  conspicuous.  He  was  much  of  the 
time  in  the  employ  of  Francis  Goodhue, 
Esq.,  but  when  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  stimulants  his  employment  was  less 
lucrative  though  more  amusing.  Upon 
such  occasions  his  powers  of  imitation 
were  largely  developed.  The  sentiments 
and  exact  tones  of  the  voice  of  his  subject 
was  given  at  the  street  corners,  or  where- 
ever  he  could  find  an  audience.  He  gave 
imitations  of  animals,  but  he  especially 
delighted  in  showing  off  the  magnates  of 
Brattleboro;  and  his  patron  was  not  ex- 
cepted in  these  laughable  exhibitions  of 
his  peculiar  faculty.  Sam  was  bound  to 
have  some  fun,  and  he  generally  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  his  object.  He  did  not 
bind  his  talent  in  a  napkin,  but  did  all  he 
could  to  improve  his  own  and  other  peo- 
ple's digestion. 

Poor  sensitive,  suffering 

JOIINSOX,  THE  RHYMER, 

Or  bard,  to  whom  we  have  elsewhere 
alluded  more  definitely,  rarely  smiled. 
Not  a  day  passed  when  he  did  not  have  a 
grievance,  some  record  of  abuse  or  charge 
against  some  one,  to  send  up  to  the  high 
court  of  heaven.  Homeless  as  he  was,  and 
wandering  in  abject  poverty  from  house  to 
house,  and  passing  the  long  winter  nights 
in  a  stable,  caused  some  observers  of  his 
condition  to  advise  him  to  api>ly  to  the 
town  for  relief.  Upon  one  such  occasion 
he  replied,  "Don't  fret  yourself  about  me. 
I  lodge  in  a  more  comfortable  place  than 
General  Washington  did  when  he  was  sur- 
veying in  the  forest;  and  when  he  was 
fighting  the  battles  of  his  country  I  guess 
he  would  have  sometimes  been  glad  to  find 
as  good  a  place  as  Mead's  barn  to  sleep  in. 
If  my  shoes  do  let  in  the  water,  there  is  as 
good  a  chance  for  it  to  run  out  as  there  is 
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for  it  to  get  in,  and  there  is  as  good  a  chance 
now  for  you  to  mind  your  own  business  as 
there  ever  will  be," 

"JOHN  DOVER," 

Who  came  here  about  1840,  was  a  serious 
oddity,  and  always  in  a  hurry.  His  almost 
constant  employment  was  sawing  wood 
with  a  very  short,  quick  movement  of  the 
saw,  and  his  utterances  perfectly  accorded 
with  said  movement.  His  reply  to  any 
question  was  prefaced  with  the  word  God, 
repeated  very  rapidly  many  times.  He 
knew  Alfred  Ellis  was  the  most  eminent 
fisherman  in  town,  and  it  may  be  he  in- 
tended to  take  away  his  well-earned  laurels. 
This  much  is  certain ;  John,  in  his  latter 
days,  spent  much  time  fishing  in  divers 
places.  One  morning  he  caught,  at  the 
mouth  of  West  river,  an  enormous  pike. 
Passing  through  Main  street  with  his  val- 
uable prize,  much  attention  was  excited, 
congratulations  offered  and  inquiries  made 
of  the  fortunate  fisherman.  With  the 
usual  preface  John  replied,  "Can't  tell, 
can't  tell ;  if  he  hadn't  thought  'twas  Alf . 
Ellis'  hook  never  should  catched  him  in 
God's  world." 

John  belonged  to  one  of  the  two  classes 
of  men  in  Brattleboro  who  do  not 

"Keep  ttieir  eyelids  closed 
And  waste  their  hours  in  bed." 

As  a  general  rule,  smart,  thriving  men  are 
not  of  the  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  sort; 
they  are  early  risers  in  the  morning.  Men 
of  an  exactly  opposite  character  do  the 
same,  as  some  hotel  bar-keepers  could  tes- 
tify. K ow  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  John 
was  of  the  class  last  mentioned;  but  we 
will  give  him  the  credit  of  being  an  early 
riser,  and  giving  important  testimony  as 
to  the  merits  of  Mead's  snow  statue.  Near 
the  snow-lined  pathway  in  which  he  was 
walking,  with  a  wood  saw,  to  his  task, 
stood,  in  all  its  commanding,  wondrous 
beauty,  the  "Recording  Angel,"  fresh  from 
the  creator's  hand.  Fearfully  he  gazed 
upon  the  silent  monitor  and  then,  giving 
it  as  wide  a  berth  a  possible,  ran  with  all 
his  might  until  well  out  of  supposed  dan- 
ger, when  he  exclaimed,  "It's  a  devil  or 
ghost,  I  don't  know  which!"  After  living 
in  this  town  about  twenty-eight  years, 
poor  John  died  in  the  arms  of  public  char- 
ity at  the  town  poor  farm  of  Brattleboro. 


EDWAED  GOULD. 

With  slender,  bent  form  and  shuffling,, 
dragging  step — ^the  motion  of  his  body  like 
that  of  a  ship  in  a  high  sea,  and  apparently 
as  insensible  to  surroundings, — this  queer 
specimen  of  humanity  was  far  many  years, 
almost  daily  seen  in  our  streets,  to  as  late 
a  period  as  1869,  He  was  peaceable  and 
inoffensive  under  great  provocations;  but 
when  he  heard  from  a  crowd  of  school 
boys,  "Ed  Gould  stole  a  knot  hole,  a  post 
hole,  and  he  stole  squashes  in  the  blow,"" 
his  anger  was  aroused  to  a  fearful  pitch. 
He  was  often  shamefully  treated  and  made 
the  subject  of  ridicule.  The  boys,  delight- 
ed to  find  a  vulnerable  point  in  the  armor 
of  his  good  nature,  teased  and  tormented 
poor  Ed.  until  he  of  ten  became  completely 
exhausted  in  vain  efforts  to  punish  them 
for  libel  and  cl^ar  up  his  character.  It 
was  not,  we  have  charity  to  believe,  inten- 
tional cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  but 
it  was  their  natural,  almost  insatiable  love 
of  fun  that  nearly  wore  out  this  poor,  un- 
fortunate being.  The  veteran  frog,  as 
stated  in  ancient  fable,  exactly  explained 
the  situation  amidst  a  shower  of  stones. 
Deficient  as  he  was  in  the  qualities  needful 
to  command  respect,  he  seldom,  if  ever, 
failed  to  give  a  correct  answer  when  the 
question  was,  "What  is  the  day  of  the 
month?"  He  also  gave  exercises  in  sing- 
ing, spelling  and  preaching.  If  a  chair, 
box  or  barrel  was  furnished  him  for  a  ros- 
trum, he  never  declined  when  invited  to 
address  the  few  or  many.  These  efforts, 
it  has  been  said,  "were  enough  to  make  a 
colt  break  his  halter,"  They  were  often 
unintentional  burlesques,  more  character- 
ized by  entertainment  than  by  instruction, 
yet  some  gifted  men  of  high  intellectual 
attainments  will  ever  lack  the  important 
qualifications — assurance,  energy  and  earn- 
estness— as  displayed  by  Ed.  Gould  from 
the  last  head  left  in  an  empty  flour  barrel. 
"The  Scolding  Wife"  was  the  song  best 
adapted  to  his  operatic  abilities — his  high- 
est accomplishments  in  vocal  music.  In 
the  chorus — 

"It  is  her  heart's  delight 
To  bang  me  with  a  fire  shovel 

Around  the  room  at  night" — 

a  very  proper  sympathy  was  excited  for 
the  unfortunate  husband  in  this  age  of 
female  domination.  When  the  song  of 
"Brave  Wolfe"  was  called  for,  the  whole 
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air  and  manner  of  the  singer  changed. 
The  smacking  together  of  clenched  hands, 
Hie  fire  and  indignation,  in  singing  the 
grievances  of  the  unhappy  subject  of  pet- 
ticoat despotism  ceased,  and  in  soft,  plain- 
tive tones  was  heard : 

"Love  is  a  diamond  ring,  long  time  I've  kept  it, 
""Tis  for  your  sake,  my  love,  if  you'll  accept  it. 
Anfl.  then  this  gallant  youth  did  cross  the  ocean, 
To  free  America  from  her  invasion. 
The  drums  did  loudly  beat,  the  guns  did  rattle; 
Brave  Wolfe  lay  on  his  back,  '"How  goes  the  battle?" 
I  vpent  to  see,  my  love,  'twas  in  my  favor; 
"Oh  then,"  replied  brave  Wolfe,  "I  die  with  pleas- 
ure." 

Then  the  cannon  on  our  side  did  roar  like  thunder, 
"And,  have  yer  got  eny  terbacker  with  yeV 
■"Be  yer  goin'  to  use  that  pipe  for  a  few  minutes?" 

His  Lecture  on  Milleris:^. — "Now 
my  Christian  Friends,  Rumsellers,  Ter- 
backer-chewers  and  Sabbath-breakers,  you 
don't  believe  the  world  will  all  burn  up 
next  year,  because  you  don't  want  to  be- 
lieve it;  and  that  ain't  all,  you  don't  want 
a  stop  put  to  your  deviltry.  You  are  as 
bad  as  the  folks  was  more  ],than  40  years 
ago,  when  old  Noah  built  his  yark.  When 
he  told  the  folks  the  water  was  goin'  to  rise 
high  as  Chesterfield  mountain  and  drown 
'em  all  out,  they  didn't  believe  it,  but  they 
abused  him,  and  made  fun  of  him,  and  yer 
see  how  they  got  paid  for  it.  Noah  flew 
round  like  a  house  afire  after  stuff  to  build 
his  yark.  He  went  to  Texas,  Hinsdale 
and  Chesterfield  to  buy  lumber.  He  got 
some  of  his  best  sticks  down  to  Jarro  Bur- 
rows' mill,  in  Vernon ;  and  farmer  Wood 
with  his  stags  did  the  teaming  for  nine- 
pence  a  perch.  He  got  all  the  nails  at 
Hall's  store  and  paid  for  'em  in  sheep  pelts 
and  dried  apples.  He  hadn't  but  just  got 
his  yark  done  when  the  rain  come  down 
like  pitchforks.  But  folks  wouldn't  be- 
lieve Noah  when  the  water  was  knee  deep 
in  Main  street.  Noah  see  how  'twas,  and 
he  opened  the  door  and  told  'em  they  bet- 
ter git  aboard  whUe  they  could;  but  they 
said  it  wasn't  much  of  a  shower,  and  soon 
over;  then  they  began  to  yell  and  hoot, 
and  the  tarnal  school  boys  snow-balled  him 
so  he  had  to  go  in  and  shut  the  door.  But 
you  know  it  wasn't  long  afore  they  wished 
he  would  open  that  door  agin  and  take  'em 
aboard.  This  time  the  fishes  will  all  be 
killed,  and  a  yark  such  as  Noah  had 
wouldn't  do  yer  any  good.  Nothin'  will 
save  ye  now  but  to  believe  what  I  tell  you, 


and  being  so  good,  the  fire  won't  burn  y^ 
more'n  t'will  Hinsdale  red  oak.  We  must 
all  stop  being  sinners.  I  have  been  a  sin- 
ner myself.  I  stole  rum  from  Hartwell 
Bills  and  denied  it  when  they  laid  it  to  me. 
I  went  to  court  the  Pierce  girl  and  pre- 
tended all  I  wanted  was  a  drink  of  water. 
I  was  a  lying  scamp  and  I've  been  sorry 
for  it  a  good  many  times,  and  I  shan't  do 
so  again  next  time  I  see  her." 

Ed.  obtained  some  of  the  ideas  from 
which  this  lecture  was  constructed  by  at- 
tending Millerite  meetings  at  the  Chapel 
on  Canal  street,  in  1842.  One  of  the  preach- 
ers at  the  series  of  meetings  held  there  at 
that  time  usually,  when  commencing  his 
services,  took  off  his  coat  and  cravat. 
While  disrobing  himself  to  his  shirtsleeves, 
he  said  to  the  audience,  "Thank  God,  I 
know  what  it  is  to  work  for  my  living.  I 
have  laid  many  rods  of  stone  wall  in  my 
day,  but  I  have  done  with  all  such  work 
forever.  I  have  but  one  task  before  me, 
and  that  is  of  short  duration.  I  shall  never 
again  visit  my  earthly  home,  for  l)efore  I 
finish  the  work  assigned  me,  before  I  can 
complete  the  circle  marked  out  for  me,  the 
last  great  day  will  surely  come  and  all  the 
things  m  this  world  will  burn  up  or  melt 
with  fervent  heat.  This  mountain  of 
rocks,  now  clad  in  the  varied  colors  of 
autumnal  beauty,  will,  before  another 
autumn,  melt  down  into  the  river  and  kill 
all  the  fish.    Please  to  sing, 

'You  can't  stand  the  fire 
In  that  great  day.'  " 

in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur,  a  large  share  of  the  audi- 
ence, judging  from  the  sound,  kept  time 
with  the  singing  by  stamping  their  feet, 
Chipman  Swain,  Esq.,  our  dei)uty  sheriff, 
appeared  in  the  sacred  desk,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  preacher,  and  requested  there 
be  no  more  manifestations  of  disrespect  for 
the  services.  He  reminded  all  present  of 
Vermont  law,  its  impartiality  in  protecting 
all  religious  sects,  and  the  penalties  for 
persons  who  in  any  manner  disturb  assem- 
blies gathered  for  religious  worship.  The 
tall,  commanding  form,  authority,  and 
very  proper  remarks  of  this  executive  otll- 
cer  prevented,  it  maybe,  the  riotous  oppo- 
sition or  persecution  needful  for  the  pros- 
perity of  this  sect  in  Brattleboro.  The 
awfully  solemn  words  of  the  stone  wall 
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preacher  fell  mostly  upon  stony  ground, 
and  since  this  event  more  than  thirty  times 
has  old  Chesterfield  mountain  put  on  her 
annual  gala  dress,  as  in  days  of  yore,  while 
upon  Ed.  devolved  the  task  to  keep  green 
the  memories  of  the  prophets  by  his  ora- 
torical efforts  in  the  public  streets. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture  on  phre- 
nology, Ed.  and  "Jess  Marsh"  were  per- 
suaded to  become  subjects  for  examination 
by  the  lecturer  before  the  audience.  The 
next  morning  Ed.  said,  "They  wouldn't 
let  the  phrenologer  man  tech  us  'till  they 
put  a  hankercher  on  my  face  and  a  han- 
kercher  on  Jess'  face.  The  phrenologer 
said  we  was  both  fools,  but  Jess  was  the 
biggest  fool,  'cause  he  didn't  know  it,  and 
I  did." 

One  evening  in  a  crowded  meeting  house, 
not  very  well  lighted,  Ed.  was  seated  list- 
ening to  a  revival  sermon  from  an  itiner- 
ant minister.  Immediately  after  the  ser- 
mon, an  invitation  was  given  to  all  uncon- 
verted persons  desiring  prayers  to  occupy 
the  "anxious  seat."  The  reverend  gentle- 
man, depending  upon  his  sagacity  to  de- 
tect mental  emotion  from  appearances, 
left  the  pulpit,  and  by  making  personal 
applications,  as  he  moved  among  the  peo- 
ple, some  persons  went  forward  who  other- 
wise would  not,  probably,  have  presented 
themselves.  The  serious,  humble  appear- 
ing Ed.,  as  he  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  vigilant  shep- 
herd. "My  friend,"  said  the  preacher,  as 
he  grasped  Ed.  by  the  hand,  "Is  Christ 
precious  to  your  soul?"  The  great,  prom- 
inent blue  eyes  of  Ed.  opened  wide  with  a 
Tacant  stare  as  he  replied,  "Wal,  I  dun 
know;  guess  it's  pretty  good  plan."  The 
faithful  watchman  said  no  more, 
"But  with  a  sigh  moved  slow  along." 


HOTELS. 

THE  OLD  BRATTLEBORO  HOUSE, 

Known  in  the  past  generation  at  one  period 
as  "Smith's"  and  at  another  time  as 
"Chase's  Stage  House,"  was  built  by  Sam- 
uel Dickinson,  in  1795,  and  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  October,  1869.  Dickinson  mar- 
ried Hannah  Whitney,  a  sister  of  Hon. 
Lemuel  Whitney.  After  he  left  the  hotel 
he  built  the  house  on  Flat  street  afterwards 
owned  by  James  Frost,  where  he  died  May 
15,  1817.    In  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery  we 


have  found  his  monument,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription : 

"Beneath  the  sacred  honors  of  the  tomb. 
In  awful  silence  and  majestic  gloom, 
The  man  of  mercy  here  conceals  his  head, 
Amidst  the  solemn  mansions  of  the  dead. 
No  more  his  lib'ral  hand  shall  help  the  poor, 
Relieve  distress,  and  scatter  joy  no  more." 
From  1795  to  1869  the  hotel  has  been 
conducted  by  Sani'l  Dickinson,  Salem  Sum- 
ner, Erastus  Dickinson,  John  R.  Blake, 
Maj.  Henry  Smith,  Col.  Paul  Chase,  Lem'l 
Whitney,  William  C.  Perry,  Charles  C. 
Lawrence,  and  at  some  period  by  a  gentle- 
man from  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  whose  name  we 
are  not  able  to  give.  The  property  was 
owned  at  one  period  by  Francis  Goodhue, 
who  erected  the  front  gable  and  made  some 
other  alterations;  but  at  the  time  of  its 
destruction  it  was  the  property  of  the 
Blake  Brothers,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who 
sold  the  land  on  which  the  buildings  stood 
to  E.  Crosby,  or  Crosby  &  Rice,  and  the 
well-known  "Crosby  Block"  now  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  Brattleboro  House, 
which  was  built  85  years  ago.  Built  so 
long  ago,  and  in  almost  constant  use  for 
the  public  accommodation  seventy-four 
years,  this  hotel  was  more  extensively 
known  and  better  remembered  abroad  than 
any  other  building  of  its  time  in  this  place. 
Standing  through  all  the  wars  excepting 
that  of  the  Revolution,  what  a  story  of  the 
long  vanished  years  must  be  associated 
with  it !  If  it  had  a  voice  or  record  to  tell 
us  of  the  now  buried  generations  and  in- 
teresting events  of  its  time,  we  should  have 
a  more  complete  history  of  this  town  than 
any  person  now  living  can  furnish.  We 
can  sift  over  some  ashes  of  its  past,  find 
here  and  there  a  gem  or  historical  fact ;  but 
of  the  many  sad  and  glad  memories  asso- 
ciated with  it,  we  can  know  but  little. 

Of  those  known  to  fame  who  in  early 
life  began  their  career  by  rendering  services 
as  bar-tender,  office  clerk,  or  occupying 
some  subordinate  position  here,  were:  E. 
Fessenden,  William  Chamberlin  and  Sim- 
eon Leland.  Fessenden  is  a  native  of  this 
town,  but  for  many  years  has  been  a  noted 
citizen  of  Hartford,  Ct. ,  where  he  has  suc- 
cessfully filled  important  offices  in  that  city, 
and  among  them,  president  of  the  Phoenix 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Chamberlin 
was  an  eminent  wholesale  merchant  in  New 
York,  and  began  business  in  that  city  by 
retailing  goods  from  a  wheelbarrow,  on  a 
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capital  of  but  $100,  and  that  was  lent  to 
him  by  Maj.  Henry  Smith,  who  was  at  the 
time  keeping  the  old  stage-house  here. 
The  fame  of  Leland,  as  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  success,  reaches  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Judging  from  the  palatial 
hotels  he  has  reared  as  if  by  magic,  he 
must  have  found,  in  some  dark  corner  of 
this  old  house,  or  elsewhere,  the  wonder- 
ful lamp  of  Aladdin. 

About  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
Britain  it  was  the  custom  to  roll  into  that 
big  bar-room  a  hogshead  of  old  West  India 
rum,  and  supply  customers  from  the  fau- 
cet. Years  ago  we  heard  Erastus  Dickin- 
son (nephew  of  Samuel  Dickinson)  say, 
"I  paid  over  $300  for  a  hogshead  of  old 
rum,  and  after  it  was  on  draft  in  the  bar- 
room it  was,  by  good  judges,  declared  a 
superior  article.  It  immediately  acquired 
so  excellent  a  reputation  it  would  not  stay 
with  me,  and  in  a  little  over  one  week  it 
all  left  me. "  Probably  more  than  a  dozen 
such  houses  could  be  built  by  the  money 
here  expended  in  hogsheads  of  rum,  fourth 
of  July  dinners,  training  day  and  other 
gala  day  feasts,  diffusing  a  sweetness  on 
the  air  a  la  the 

"Wonderful  savor  of  pastry  and  pies 
That  night  from  St.  Gore's  butteries." 

The  only  hall  in  the  village  for  public 
gatherings  was  in  this  house.  It  was  ded- 
icated in  1816,  by  feasting  and  dancing. 
Cap't  Sam'l  Betterly  of  Newfane— just  mar- 
ried— was  there  with  his  bride,  and  others 
from  out  of  town  participated  in  the  fes- 
tivities on  this  occasion.  Joseph  Steen, 
Esq.,  our  eldest  native  citizen  (1880),  and 
Judge  Whitney  joined  in  the  dance,  and 
JMr.  Steen,  by  his  activity  upon  the  floor, 
completely  wore  out  his  new  pumps  bought 
for  this  eventful  night.  "While  joy  was 
unconfined,  and  youth  and  pleasure  met," 
intelligence  circulated  in  the  gay  company 
that  Mrs.  Barber— a  general  favorite  and 
highly  respected — had  just  breathed  her 
last.  The  sad  feeling  in  the  company 
from  this  event,  and  respect  for  the  de- 
ceased, suggested  a  discontinuance  of  the 
exercises,  but  Judge  Whitney  said,  "Let 
the  dead  bury  the  dead.  On  with  the 
dance!!" 

Many  years  ago  a  theatrical  company 
from  the  city  made  the  whole  village  and 


vicinity  completely  wild  with  their  excel- 
lent acting  in  this  hall.  The  plays  con- 
tinued so  many  days  or  weeks  it  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  a  permanent  insti- 
tution, as  in  Boston  or  Xew  York.  The 
fate  of  the  beautiful  Desdemona  excited 
general  sympathy  and  brought  copious 
tears  from— then  in  life's  morning — our 
prospective  grandmothers.  The  play  of 
"George  Barnwell,  the  London  appren- 
tice," was,  for  moral  effect,  equal  to  a 
camp-meeting  sermon.  Upon  the  handbill 
announcing  the  play,  or  tragedy,  was  the 
following  caption : 

"How  wretched  is  the  man  who's  wise  too  hite! 
By  my  example  learn  to  shun  my  fate,"  etc. 

Underneath  the  foregoing  was  an  engrav- 
ing representing  poor  Barnwell  hanging  by 
the  neck  upon  a  gallows,  as  an  example  of 
being  "wise  too  late."  Wisdom,  as  per- 
sonified in  Scripture,  said,  "seek  me  early 
and  ye  shall  find  me,"  but  for  late  seekers 
for  wisdom  no  encouragement  is  given. 
When  wisdom  comes  too  late  we  do  just 
as  well  without  it,  as  exemplified  in  the 
fate  of  Barnwell.  That  sermon,  though 
from  a  theatrical  company,  at  the  old  stage 
house  in  the  long  ago,  has  never  yet,  we 
believe,  been  surpassed  in  any  pulpit  in 
this  town. 

With  the  exception  of  D.  P.  Kingsley 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  we  believe  the  old 
stage  proprietors  who  once  made  this  liouse 
their  home,  are  none  of  them  living.  Many 
now  living  here  remember  Asher  Spencer, 
Lovell  Farr  and  Kingsley,  formerly  a  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Spencer.  Shepherd  Pond,  the 
last  of  the  old  stage  drivers  we  remember, 
is  yet  living  (1880),  we  learn,  in  Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

Col.  Paul  Chase  served  several  years  as 
high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  Maj.  Henry 
Smith  was  chosen  his  successor  to  that 
office.  They  were  agents  of  the  old  lottery 
organization,  chartered  for  the  benefit  of 
Horatio  Knight,  about  1826.  ^^lessrs. 
Chase  and  Smith  occupied  conspicuous 
positions  in  society,  and  their  families,  as 
to  intelligence,  intluence  and  respectabil- 
ity, were  in  the  front  rank. 

TUE  VERMONT  HOUSE. 

Which  from  1828  to  18r)7  stood  where  is 
now  the  Town  Hall  and  the  Episcopal 
Church,  was  a  common  wooden  dwelling 
house  of  two  stories,  until  fitted  up  for  a 
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hotel  by  Willard  Pomroy,  in  1828.  His 
brotlier.  Chester  W.  Pomroy,  was  the  first 
proprietor.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hiram 
and  Alonzo  Joy,  and  others,  whose  names 
do  not  occur  to  us;  but  Capt.  T.  C.  Lord 
was  the  last  owner  and  proprietor.  He 
took  away  the  old  wooden  house,  and 
in  1849-50  erected,  in  place  of  it,  a  hand- 
some brick  front  of  three  stories.  It  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  1851,  and 
never  rebuilt.  At  the  same  time  "Wan- 
tastiquet  Hall,"  built  in  the  rear  of  this 
hotel,  by  Hon.  Calvin  Townsley,  was  de- 
stroyed. The  hotel  was  owned  by  Col. 
Calvin  Townsley,  and  sold  by  him  to  Capt. 
Lord  after  1840.  Capt.  Lord  died  but  a 
short  time — a  few  weeks — before  the  fire. 
He  was  a  popular  hotel  keeper  and  captain 
of  the  "Lafayette  Light  Infantry. "  A  mil- 
itary company  from  the  city  of  Lowell, 
Mass. ,  was  induced  by  Capt.  Lord  to  visit 
Brattleboro,  in  1847-8.  They  had  glorious 
weather  and  a  fine  time.  Accompanied  by 
Capt.  Lord's  infantry,  they  ascended  the 
mountain  east  of  the  village.  The  hydro- 
pathic institution  of  Dr.  Wesselhoeft  was 
then  in  its  palmiest  days,  and  the  patients 
had  built  a  house  of  logs  upon  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain,  three  stories  in 
height.  There  were  projections  from  each 
story  wide  enough  to  stand  upon,  and  a 
flat  roof.  The  soldiers  and  brass  bands  of 
music  completely  filled  the  projections  of 
the  house  and  occupied  the  flat  roof.  They 
played  several  marches  we  could  hear  from 
the  village  distinctly,  and  we  could  also 
plainly  see  the  bright  glare  of  the  brass  in- 
struments reflected  by  the  sun.  The  effect 
was  beautiful  and  decidedly  pleasing.  The 
house,  soon  after  this  rare  event,  was 
burned  down  by  one  of  the  annual  fires  on 
the  mountain.  Capt.  Lord  at  this  time 
could  not  accommodate  one-half  of  his 
applicants  for  hotel  fare,  and  many  private 
houses  were  opened  for  visitors  from 
abroad. 

Between  1846  and  1860 — a  period  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years — celebrities  of  both 
sexes  were  frequently  seen  riding  or  walk- 
ing in  our  streets.  Of  such,  whose  names 
occur  to  us,  were  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
Count  La  Porte,  professor  in  Harvard, 
but  in  1830  Minister  of  Finance  under 
Charles  X.  of  France,  Rev.  William  H. 
Channing,  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  James 
Parton  and  wife,   (Fanny  Fern,)  Miss 


Catherine  Beecher,  Dr.  Kane,  of  Arctic 
fame,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Prof. 
Calvin  Stowe,  and  Count  Gowraski.  Of 
those  from  abroad  who  built  or  bought 
houses  in  this  place  and  vicinity,  for  homes 
during  the  warm  season,  were  John  Stod- 
dard of  Savannah,  Ga.,  Buckner  and  Eus- 
tace of  New  Orleans,  La.,  the  last  named 
United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
Hon.  George  Folsom  of  New  York,  United 
States  Minister  to  foreign  parts,  N.  F. 
Cabot,  Esq.,  from  Alabama,  Prof.  Elie 
Charlier  of  New  York,  and  at  a  later  period, 
Joseph  N.  Balestier,  Esq. ,  and  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  Esq.,  both  of  the  legal  profession 
in  New  York  City.  Each  of  the  gentle- 
men last  named  have  given  public  ad- 
dresses in  this  place  upon  matters  of  na- 
tional importance;  and  Prof.  E.  Charlier 
of  New  York,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876, 
made  some  remarks  with  happy  effect. 
To  the  people  assembled  on  our  park,  or 
village  common,  he  said :  ^'Though  a  native 
of  France,  I  claim  a  kindred  with  you,  for 
my  wife  and  children  were  born  under 
your  flag.  And  I  claim  a  share  in  your 
Washington,  for  the  royal  army  of  my 
native  land  could  not  be  permitted  to  draw 
their  swords  on  your  soil  against  the  ene- 
mies of  American  liberty  until  your  Wash- 
ington was  created,  by  a  commission  from 
the  King,  a  Marshal  of  Prance."  A  reply 
the  Professor  once  made,  as  we  learn,  to 
the  remarks  of  an  insufferable  egotist,  is 
so  good  a  plaster  for  the  bump  of  self- 
esteem,  that  present  and  future  generations 
ought  to  have  it.  The  reply  we  give  below : 
"If  what  you  say  is  true,  no  other  man  in 
this  world  can  perform  the  duty  I  require 
performed,  or  fill  your  place.  I  see  upon 
you,  as  well  as  upon  myself,  indications  of 
age,  and  people  will  soon  be  obliged  to  get 
along  without  us,  therefore  they  might 
just  as  well  begin  now  to  learn  to  do  with- 
out us  as  to  wait  a  little  longer." 

THE  HAYES  HOTEL, 

Built  by  the  grandfather  of  President 
Hayes,  is  yet  standing  at  the  West  Village, 
but  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  used  for 
its  original  purpose.  The  President's  un- 
cle occupied  it  for  many  years  as  a  private 
residence,  and  it  is  now  in  possession  of 
his  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  who  is  the  pres- 
ent wife  (1880)  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Bigelow, 
formerly  of  Chicago,  111.    In  1815  the  old 
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Brattleboro  Light  Infantry  dined  at  the 
Hayes  Hotel,  the  day  the  mail  coach — 
decked  with  flags — brought  here  the  tidings 
of  peace,  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  Mr, 
Anthony  Van  Doom.*  We  know  of  but 
one  member  of  the  infantry  companj'-  of 
that  day  now  (1880)  living,  Joseph  Steen, 
Esq.,  and  he  says  the  father  of  President 
Hayes  assisted  in  waiting  upon  the  table 
that  day.  We  improve  this  occasion  to 
say  that  one  of  our  early  Representatives, 
Israel  Smith,  was  brother  to  Chloe  Smith, 
the  grandmother  of  the  President,  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE. 

The  hotel  now  known  by  the  above  name 
was  not  used  for  that  purpose  until  after 
1811.  John  Holbrook  occupied  it  for  mer- 
cantile uses  up  to  that  period,  when  he 
left  this  place  and  settled  in  Ware  House 
Point,  Ct.  After  its  vacation  by  Mr.  Hol- 
brook, it  was  owned  by  one  of  the  Hunt 
family,  of  Vernon,  and  Joseph  Goodhue, 
first  hotel  keeper.  It  was  next  owned  by 
Francis  Goodhue,  who,  sometime  between 
1833  and  1837,  built  the  front  gable  and 
piazza.  The  house  then  received  its  pres- 
ent name,  but  for  some  fifteen  years  or 
more  it  was  known  as  ''Sikes'  Hotel,"  and 
there  was  a  sign  with  the  name  as  stated 
thereon.  Mr.  Uriel  Sikes  and  Richard 
Philips  came  from  Northampton,  Mass., 
about  1811,  and  established  a  hat  manufac- 
tory in  this  village,  under  the  firm  of 
Philips  &  Sikes.  Sikes  afterwards  began 
hotel  keeping  in  this  house,  about  1820, 
and  left  it  about  1835  to  his  successor, 
Ralph  Herrick.  During  the  time  Mr. 
Sikes  was  in  this  hotel  he  was  a  noted  per- 
former upon  the  bass  viol.  He  was  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  stringed  instruments, 
that  officiated  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion in  1824.    On  the  morning  of  that  day 

*Mr.  Anthony  Van  Doom  was  the  son  of  a  West 
India  sugar  planter,  and  was  a  man  of  excellent 
business  capacity.  He  was  well  informed,  as  he  had 
studied  for  one  of  the  professions,  but  did  not  com- 
plete his  studies.  He  built  up— for  that  time— a 
large  furniture  business,  at  the  West  Village;  and 
about  1829-30  moved  his  business  to  the  East  Vil- 
lage, where  he  died  in  1871.  He  built  the  large 
brick  house  on  Main  street,  now  occupied  by  his  son, 
Moses  T.  After  he  retired  from  business  he  visited 
Europe.  He  left  a  widow  and  four  children.  His 
oldest  son,  Moses  T.,  is  now  a  prominent  merchant 
on  Main  street,  and  his  second  daughter  is  the  wife 
of  Mr.  John  Brown. 


the  bass  viol  and  violin  pla3'ers  had  a  re- 
hearsal in  the  south  front  room  of  this 
hotel,  and  thereafter  played  a  march  at  the 
head  of  a  long  procession,  escorting  the 
orator  of  the  day  to  the  only  meeting  house 
then  in  the  village.  The  house  remained 
in  possession  of  Joseph  and  Wells  Goodhue 
until  sold  to  Charles  F.  Simonds,  in  1800; 
and  in  1802  it  was  conveyed  to  Stearns  & 
Ray.  In  1865  it  was  bought  by  the  pres- 
ent (1880)  owners,  Ray  <^c  Boyden. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  present  time 
the  proprietors  have  been :  Joseph  Good- 
hue, Uriel  Sikes,  Ralph  Herrick,  Mr.  Bur- 
nett, Edward  Woodman,  George  Bugbee, 
Charles  G.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Shaw, 
Mr.  Day,  Henry  C.  Day,  R.  Rawson,  Chas. 
F.  Simonds,  Mr.  Starkey,  J.  S.  Gates,  C. 
Stearns,  George  A.  Boyden,  Henry  Star- 
key,  F.  E.  Reed.  Hon.  Daniel  Webster 
took  dinner  at  this  house  in  July,  1840, 
when  Edward  Woodman  was  proprietor 
of  it.  Messrs. L.  G.  Mead,  John  R.  Blake, 
and  others, — a  committee  of  reception- 
directed  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Webster  to 
this  hotel.  "Mine  host"  of  the  "Stage 
House,"  Col.  Paul  Chase,  was  at  that  time 
a  prominent  pillar  of  the  democracy  here  ; 
otherwise  the  great  statesman  would,  prob- 
ably, have  been  directed  to  "Chase's  Stage 
House." 

RUFUS  Clark's  hotel. 

The  house  south  of  Whetstone  Brook, 
bought  by  Capt.  Adolphus  Stebbins  in 
1832  and  now  (1880)  owned  and  occupied 
by  his  son,  John  Stebbins,  was  a  hotel,  and 
Rufus  Clark  the  proprietor,  in  1815.  yir. 
Stebbins  removed  the  upper  story  of  the 
rear  part,  where  was  a  hall  for  dancing, 
etc.  There  was  at  this  time  (1815)  no  road 
past  the  house,  leading  to  Guilford,  and, 
of  course,  no  Canal  street.  All  travel  from 
this  village  to  Guilford  was  up  Cemetery 
Hill  and  then  take  the  right,  past  the  farm 
of  W.  F.  Richardson. 

The  house  was  built  in  1812.  by  Josejili 
Clark,  father  of  Rufus  Clark.  The  master 
workman  was  James  Steen,  father  of  Jo- 
seph Steen.  3Ir.  Clark  also  first  estab- 
lished here  the  cloth-dressing  and  wool- 
carding  business.  Tiie  sliop  and  machin- 
ery was  where  is  now  the  machine  shop, 
first  built  by  Thomas  &  Woodcock  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  machinery,  and 
afterwards  a  new  brick  shop,  for  the  same 
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purpose,  was  erected  on  the  same  ground 
by  Hines,  Kewman  &  Co.,  and  is  now 
standing.  Joseph  Clark  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers,  and  owned  all  the  land 
south  of  Whetstone  Brook  to  the  Guilford 
line. 

THE  REVERE  HOUSE 

Was  built  by  James  Fisk,  in  1849,  and  was 
burned  in  1877.  Mr.  Fisk  was  the  first 
keeper,  or  proprietor,  and  thereafter  it  was 
kept  by  Henry  Field,  J.  J.  Crandall,  Yan- 
bibber,  Asa  Sanderson,  George  R.  Gushing, 
Knowlton  Brothers,  Mr.  Stevens,  L.  Y.  H. 
Crosby,  Henry  C.  N"ash,  George  A,  Boy- 
den,  and  some  others,  but  JSTash  was  owner 
and  Henry  Harris  proprietor  at  the  time  of 
its  destruction.  Fisk  sold  the  house  and 
stables  to  Mr.  Yanbibber,  and  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Yanbibber,  Henry  Nash  be- 
came the  owner.  In  1850,  when  under  the 
management  of  J.  Fisk,  it  was  opened  as 
a  temperance  house,  and  a  grand  entertain- 
ment given  on  this  occasion.  Sentiments 
were  offered  and  congratulatory  speeches 
made  at  the  table  of  refreshments,  by  pas- 
tors of  churches  and  other  citizens  of  this 
place.  We  believe  it  did  not  long  continue 
to  be  a  temperance  house. 

After  its  destruction  a  portion  of  the 
land  in  front  was  purchased  by  the  town, 
to  widen  the  highway,  and  A.  Y.  Cox  & 
Co.,  and  Starr  &  Estey  bought  the  remain- 
der. The  gentlemen  last  named  have 
erected  (1879)  a  beautiful  brick  block  with 
marble  trimmings — Philadelphia  style — 
containing  Howe's  photograph  rooms,  Mrs. 
T.  Avery's  millinery  store,  office  of  Dav- 
enport &  Eddy  and  the  People's  Kational 
Bank,  of  which  Hon.  Parley  Starr  is  pres- 
ident. The  land  west  of  this  block  has 
been  sold  by  Messrs.  Starr  &  Estey  to  D. 
Leonard  and  the  Methodist  Society.  That 
society  is  now  (1880)  constructing  a  house 
for  public  worship.  It  is  the  intention  of 
Mr.  Leonard,  we  learn,  to  build  a  block, 
at  no  distant  day,  upon  the  remainder  of 
the  Revere  House  ground,  to  contain  his 
power  presses  and  other  fixtures  for  the 
publishing  business. 

BRATTLEBORO  HOUSE, 

Named  after  its  old  predecessor  of  "hap- 
pie  jmemorie,*'  is  upon  the  south  side  of 
Whetstone  Brook,  near  the  bridge.  It  was 
at  first  an  organ  manufactory,  built  by 
Messrs.  Jacob  Estey  &  Co.    Isaac  Sargent 


fitted  it  up  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments for  a  first-class  hotel  the  next  year 
(1870)  after  the  old  ' 'Brattleboro  House" 
turned  to  ashes.  His  means  being  exhaust- 
ed by  the  great  expenditures,  the  property 
returned  to  J.  Estey  &  Co.  The  hotel  is 
now  (1880)  conducted  by  Messrs.  Dunton 
&  Campbell.  The  house  is  well  kept  and 
has  pleasant  rooms .  The  view  of  the  Con- 
necticut from  its  upper  rooms  is  very  fine. 

BROOKS  HOUSE 

Was  erected  by  George  Jones  Brooks  in 
1871-2.  The  plan  was  by  E.  Boyden 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the  construction 
by  J.  M.  Buzzell.  The  cost  was  between 
one  and  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  size,  quality,  and  general  arrangement 
of  it  has  led  some  people  to  believe  the 
public  wants  have  been  anticipated  for 
some  years  to  come.  Within  the  memory 
of  some  people  now  living  here,  not  so 
large,  convenient  and  elegant  a  hotel  could 
be  found  in  our  largest  cities.  All  the 
rooms  are  in  telegraphic  communication 
with  the  office,  are  heated  by  steam  radia- 
tors, and  are  mostly  arranged  in  suites, 
parlor  and  bedroom  adjoining.  It  is  pro- 
vided with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  no  expense  has  been  spared  in  the 
arrangements  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
age.  It  stands  upon  the  west  side  of  Main 
street,  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  steep 
declivity  of  the  river  bank,  upon  which  is 
Main  street,  about  100  feet  above  the  Con- 
necticut,— thereby  affording  the  very  best 
facility  for  drainage.  Since  the  construc- 
tion of  ''Crosby  Block"  and  the  "Brooks 
House,"  our  natural  advantages  for  good 
drainage  have  been  improved  by  all  the 
hotels,  most  of  the  dwellings  on  Main 
street,  also  on  High  and  some  other  streets. 

Mr.  George  J.  Brooks,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  generous  expenditure  for 
the  convenience  and  honor  of  Brattleboro, 
is  a  son  of  the  late  Capt.  William  Smith 
Brooks,  who,  with  his  family,  settled  in 
this  town  in  1839.  He  was  born  in  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  March  5,  1781,  and  in  early 
life  was  engaged  in  commerce.  He  was 
the  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel,  and 
suffered  loss  and  imprisonment  by  the 
French  depredations,*  or  "spoliations,"  as 

*Hewas  also  taken  prisoner  by  an  English  press 
gang.  It  was  such  outrages  upon  our  commerce 
that  brought  on  our  last  war  with  that  nation,  1812. 
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it  was  called,  of  American  commerce, 
when  Napoleon  I.  was  shaking  down  the 
thrones  of  Europe.  Capt.  Brooks,  after 
his  capture,  was  detained  several  months 
a  prisoner  in  France,  and  saw  Napoleon 
when  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  prosperity. 
This  insult  to  the  old  stars  and  stripes  was 
not  forgotten  by  Andrew  Jackson.  Many 
will  remember  that  halcyon  period  of  the 
democracy,  when,  by  the  action  of  its  great 
executive,  it  bravely  defended  the  unity  of 
these  States  and 

"My  father's  flag  and  mine." 
The  dilatory  action  of  the  French  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  making  compensatioa 
for  these  spoliations,  revived  within  the  old 
hero  the  memories  of  other  days.  The 
flag  which  waved  in  triumph  over  his  cot- 
ton bags,  and  the  dead  Packenham  with 
four  thousand  slain,  must  be  respected  at 
home  and  abroad.  Therefore  came  forth 
his  message  to  Congress,  recommending 
reprisals  upon  French  commerce,  unless 
immediate  attention  was  paid  to  our  de- 
mands. 

In  1821,  Capt.  Brooks  settled  in  Chester- 
field, N.  H. ,  where  he  established  a  cotton 
factory  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Spafford, 
causing  a  village  to  spring  up  about  him, 
which  is  now  known  as  "Chesterfield  Fac- 
tory. "  He  continued  his  business  at  the 
factory  several  years  after  his  removal  to 
this  place,  his  last  home,  where  he  died  in 
1865.  His  wife  died  in  1841,  and  of  the 
family  six  children  are  now  (1880)  living, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Capt.  William, 
Jr.,  make  this  place  their  home.  George 
J.  and  Francis  W.  were  located  several 
years  in  California,  where  they  were  suc- 
cessful wholesale  dealers  in  paper.  Capt. 
William  was  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  the  late 
Gardner  C.  Hall  in  1829-30,  when  he  was 
elected  captain  of  the  Brattleboro  Light 
Infantry.  From  him,  when  in  England, 
came  the  art  of  making  seamless  brass  and 
copper  tubing,  and  patents  therefor  have 
been  sold  to  the  amount  of  $500,000. 
The  wide  acquaintance  of  the  most  of  this 
family  with  the  world— having  lived  in 
varied  climes  and  visited  the  most  famed 
resorts  in  this  and  other  countries— had 
ample  means,  opportunities,  experiences 
and  discrimination  for  selecting  the  most 
favorable  locations  for  health,  convenience 
or  pleasure,  has  not  prevented  them  from 
choosing  their  location  here.    And  one  of 


them,  in  giving  such  a  monumental  evi- 
dence of  his  approval  of  this  location,  ha^s 
spoken  plainer  than  words  in  favor  of 
Brattleboro. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  President  of 
the  United  States— R.  B.  Hayes— with  hi.s 
wife,  visited  Brattleboro,  the  home  of  his 
fathers,  and  was  met  by  our  citizens  in  the 
spacious  rooms  of  the  Brooks  House.  He 
addressed  the  people  from  the  balcony  in 
front,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  depart- 
ure, said  his  grandfather  was  a  blacksmith 
in  this  town  (See  sketch  of  the  Hayes  fam- 
il)^,  page  67)  about  100  years  ago.  This, 
we  learn,  is  the  first  time  a  President  of 
this  nation  has  visited  this  town,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  satis- 
faction that  there  was  so  good  a  house  for 
his  reception. 

GLEN  HOUSE — WEST  VILLAGE, 

Known  over  fifty  3^ears  ago  as  Stewart's 
Hotel,  and  a  favorite  resort  of  the  military 
of  that  day,  is  the  second  hotel  Imilt  by 
Rutherford  Hayes.  Since  Russell  Hayes 
succeeded  his  father  as  proprietor  of  this 
hotel,  the  persons  whose  names  we  give 
below  have  conducted  it  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time;  Amasa  Bixby,  Henry  Barrett, 
Timothy  Root,  Pliineas  Stewart,  R.  Good- 
enough,  George  Emerson,  Mark  Worcester, 
George  A.  Boyden,  Henry  Nash,  C.  C. 
Miller,  L.  D.  Thayer,  Mr.  Alden,  William 
Warren,  T.  Clapp,  Albert  Smith,  John  L. 
Sargent,  present  owner,  and  Seth  Jones, 
present  proprietor  (1880.) 

VERMONT  HOUSE. 

There  is  another  hotel  a  few  rods  north 
of  the  Glen  House,  known  as  Vermont 
House.  This  hotel  was  first  set  in  opera- 
tion by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Holland,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now  owned  by 
Charles  Mixer.  It  is  the  last  public  house 
in  this  town  before  coming  to  the  Marlboro 
line. 


CHURCHES. 

ST.  MICHAEL'S  CIIUKCII.  —  p:piscorAL. 
In  1871  the  Rectory,  situated  on  Green 
street,  was  sold,  and  a  lot  purchased  on 
Tyler  street,  upon  which,  during  the  same 
year,  a  new  rectory  was  built,  costing 
about  $6,000.  F.  A.  Nash  and  Dr.  W.  H. 
Rockwell  were  appointed  as  the  building 
committee.  The  largest  contributor  to  the 
building  fund  was  Mrs.  Judge  Kellogg. 
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Mr.  George  W.  Folsom  and  his  sister,  Miss 
Helen  L,  Folsom,  also  gave  liberally,  and 
the  different  parishioners  contributed  ac- 
cording to  their  several  ability.  In  1874, 
the  Rev.  Mr,  Harris  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Wm.^  H.  Collins,  of 
Vergennes,  Vt. ,  who  is  now  the  rector  of 
the  parish.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
ladies  of  the  parish,  the  debt  remaining 
upon  the  rectory  has  been  nearly  all  paid. 

In  April,  1879,  F.  E.  Draper,  Esq.,  of 
New  York  City,  placed  in  the  church  the 
following  substantial  and  elegant  memori- 
als of  his  wife,  Mary  Goodhue  (Cune)  Dra- 
per: An  eagle  lecturn  of  polished  brass,  a 
chancel  rail  and  corona  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  latter  is  a  very  fine  piece  of 
workmanship,  being  made  in  the  form  of 
a  double  crown.  Upon  the  largest  is  this 
inscription  in  raised  letters — "I  will  walk 
before  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living." 
The  inscription  on  the  upper  crown  con- 
tains the  names  of  Mrs.  Mary  G.  C.  Dra- 
per and  her  sister,  Julia  (Cune)  Bartlett. 
There  are  about  40  gas  jets  in  the  crown, 
and  the  effect  when  lighted  is  very  beauti- 
ful. In  addition  to  these  gifts,  Wilton 
carpets  have  been  laid  in  the  chancel, 
greatly  improving  its  appearance.  These 
were  also  from  the  same  person  who  gave 
the  memorials  we  have  described, 

Eev,  Wm,  H.  CoLLDsrs. 

UNIVERSALISM  IN  BRATTLEBORO, 

West  Village. 
Hosea  Ballou  preached  his  second  ser- 
mon in  this  place  in  1791.  He  was  then  in 
his  twenty-first  year.  He  says,  "The  sec- 
ond time  I  attempted  to  preach  was  in  the 
town  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. ,  where  my  brother 
preached  in  the  daytime  and  I  undertook 
to  speak  in  the  evening,  being  overper- 
suaded  to  do  so ;  but  this  attempt  was  a 
failure,  and  I  was  greatly  mortified  and 
thought  for  a  time  that  I  would  not  engage 
in  a  work  for  which  I  was  not  competent." 
The  brother  referred  to  above  was  David 
Ballou,  considerably  older  than  Hosea,  and 
the  father  of  Rev.  Moses  Ballou  of  Phila- 
delphia. Among  the  auditors  of  Father 
Ballou  on  the  occasion  mentioned  above 
were,  probably.  Col.  Daniel  Stewart,  Levi 
Goodenough  and  Reuben  Stearns,  at  least 
these  men  were  pronounced  Universalists 
at  that  time.  Col,  Stewart  was  "always" 
a  Universalist.    If  so,  the  doctrine  of  the 


final  restitution  of  all  things  was  believed 
here  as  early  as  1780. 

Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  preached  some  of  his 
first  sermons  in  Brattleboro.  It  is  believed 
that  he  preached  at  the  residence  of  Levi 
Goodenough  in  his  eighteenth  year — 1814, 
He  certainly  preached  there  not  later  than 
1816-17.  Between  this  date  and  1829, 
there  was  occasional  Universalist  preaching 
in  school  houses  or  private  residences  by 
Revs.  John  Brooks,  Thomas  J.  Sawyer, 
Wm.  A.  Balch,  Russell  Streeter  and  Isaiah 
Boynton.  In  December,  1829,  Rev.  Mat- 
thew Hale  Smith,  then  only  a  boy  of  18, 
was  settled  over  a  society  in  the  West  Vil- 
lage. He  preached  half  the  time  there  and 
the  other  half  in  Guilford.  Meetings  were 
then  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Smith 
continued  his  pastorate  in  Brattleboro  till 
1832,  a  successful  one  so  far  as  indicated 
by  outward  results.  He  was  popular  and 
his  audiences  were  always  large. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Aurin  Bug- 
bee,  during  whose  ministry  occurred  one 
of  those  episodes  the  like  of  which  could 
hardly  take  place  in  this  generation  whose 
sectarian  spirit  is  certainly  less  fierce  than 
that  of  the  last  generation.  The  old  church 
in  West  Brattleboro  was  owned  in  consid- 
erable part  by  Universalists.  They  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  using  it  occasionally  a 
Sunday,  but  their  request  was  absolutely 
refused.  Thereupon  they  went  to  church 
early  Sunday  morning,  November  24, 1833, 
forced  open  the  door  and  took  possession 
of  the  house.  Meantime,  two  clergymen, 
Revs.  F.  Loring  of  Plinsdale,  N.  H.,  and 
Warren  Skinner  of  Proctorsville,  had  been 
engaged  to  conduct  the  religious  services 
during  the  day.  Mr.  Loring  began  his 
service  at  9  a.  m.  and  continued  it  till  10:30 
A.  M. ,  when  Mr.  Skinner  took  the  pulpit 
for  another  service.  At  this  time  the  other 
party  with  their  members,  one  of  them  the 
principal  of  the  Academy,  came  in  a  body 
to  the  church,  entered  the  vestibule  and 
demanded  admittance  to  the  auditorium, 
the  doors  of  which  were  all  closed,  long 
seats  filled  with  men  being  placed  against 
them.  They  requested  the  Universalists 
in  the  vestibule  to  call  out  their  committee 
for  consultation;  but  they  answered  that 
they  should  not  interrupt  the  services, 
which  had  then  begun.  Next  the  Congre- 
gationalists  proposed  to  overpower  the 
Universalists  in  the  entry,  rush  into  the 
church  and  expel  Mr.  Skinner  by  force 
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from  the  pulpit — and  take  possession  tliem- 
selves.  But  Judge  Clark  advised  them 
that  by  this  course  they  would  all  render 
themselves  liable  to  indictment  and  heavy 
fines  as  disturbers  of  a  religious  meeting. 
The  Academy  bell  was  then  rung  and  they 
departed  in  a  body  to  that  place  and  held 
their  meeting,  leaving  the  Universalists  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  church  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  However,  at  the  close 
of  Mr.  Skinner's  service,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
Mr.  Loring  began  his  second  service  for 
the  day,  and  at  its  conclusion,  at  half-past 
one  o'clock,  Mr.  Skinner  took  the  desk  and 
occupied  it  till  three  o'clock.  As  a  result 
of  this  contest,  after  some  months  the 
Universalists  sold  their  interest  in  the 
church  to  the  other  owners  and  in  1834 
built  the  Brick  Church  now  standing  in 
the  West  Village.  Meantime  their  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Stewart  Hall. 

The  Brick  Church  was  dedicated  the  1st 
of  January,  1835.  The  order  of  services 
on  that  occasion  was  as  follows:  Reading 
of  Scriptures,  Rev.  Mr.  Wheeler;  Intro- 
ductory Prayer,  Rev.  F.  Loring;  Sermon, 
Rev.  I.  D.  Williamson;  Dedicatory  Prayer, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Whitcomb;  Concluding  Prayer, 
Rev.  Aurin  Bugbee.  Immediately  after 
the  dedication  of  the  church.  Rev.  Charles 
Woodhouse  assumed  the  pastorate  of  the 
society  and  continued  it  two  or  three  years. 
He  was  succeeded,  about  1838,  by  Rev. 
Abraham  Page,  whose  ministry  extended 
only  through  one  year.  Rev.  J.  W.  Bailey 
preached  here  from  1841  to  1843.  An  in- 
cident occurred  during  this  period  which 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  audience. 
OneSunday  while  he  was  preaching,  a  pure 
white  dove  came  into  the  church,  through 
an  open  window,  perched  upon  the  stove- 
pipe, where  it  remained  a  moment,  and 
then  flew  directly  over  the  minister's  head, 
poising  there  awhile,  and  then  passed  out 
of  the  window  through  which  it  entered. 
The  speaker  was  moved  by  this  incident, 
so  much  resembling  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Jesus,  and  drew  from  it 
encouragement  and  approval  of  his  words 
and  work. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Ballou  was  pastor  of  the  so- 
ciety in  1844-5.  He  was  succeeded  in  1847 
by  Rev.  Jno.  S.  Lee.  The  Melrose  Semi- 
nary, at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Lee, 
was  established  at  West  Brattleboro  at  this 
time.    At  this  institution,  besides  many 


others,  several  of  our  clergymen  received 
their  academical  education,  among  them; 
Revs.  Sumner  Ellis,  R.  A.  Ballou,  S.  H. 
McCollester,  Judson  Fisher  and  Simon 
Goodenough.  !Mr.  Lee  left  the  parish  and 
the  school  in  1840.  The  school  did  not 
continue  long  after  he  removed  from  this 
place. 

Mr.  Lee  was  followed  in  the  parish  by 
Rev.  W.  S.  Ballou,  whose  second  pastorate 
extended  through  two  years.  Rev.  Edwin 
Davis  preached  part  of  the  time  during 
1851-2.  Rev.  W.  Wilcox  part  of  the  time 
during  1853-4.  The  society's  last  settled 
pastor  was  Rev,  Maxey  B.  Newell,  who 
supplied  them  half  the  time  in  1858-9. 
There  has  been  no  stated  and  regular  Uni- 
versalist  preaching  in  the  West  Village 
since  that  date. 

The  society  was  organized  January  10, 
1834.  Among  the  first  signers  of  the  con- 
stitution were  Phineas  Stewart,  Samuel 
Earle,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Beals,  Emory  Stearns, 
John  Cutting,  Robert  Windsor  Frazier, 
Roswell  and  Alonzo  Goodenough,  John 
Mixer  and  Rufus  Pratt. 

East  Village. 

Universalist  meetings  were  held  in 
Wheeler's  Hall  as  early  as  1835.  Rev.  Chas. 
Woodhouse  the  preacher;  but  it  was  not 
till  May  24,  1843,  that  the  present  society 
was  organized.  Among  the  original  mem- 
bers were  Dr.  Reuben  Spaulding,  A.  J. 
Hines,  J.  H.  Esterbrook,  W.  H.  Ester- 
brook,  Alford  Simonds,  O.  J.  Martin,  Orin 
Starkey,  Luther  Weld,  Harvey  Houghton, 
Jno.  B.  Miller  and  Sewall  ]\rorse.  The 
first  meeting  house  owned  b\'  the  society 
was  located  on  the  corner  of  Canal  and 
Clark  streets,  and  was  purchased  by  tlie 
Millerites  in  May,  1843.  It  was  ])uilt  and 
occupied  for  many  years  by  the  Methodists. 
The  first  settled  pastor  of  the  society  was 
Rev.  L.  J.  Fletcher,  who  began  his  minis- 
try in  the  early  part  of  1844.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  July,  1846,  by  Rev.  Jno.  H. 
Willis,  who  remained  here  only  one  year. 
Rev,  C.  R.  Moor  assumed  the  pastorate  of 
the  societ)--  early  in  1848  and  closed  his 
connection  with  it  in  February,  1S52.  Tlio 
present  Universalist  church  was  built  dur- 
ing his  settlement  here.  It  was  erected  in 
1850  and  dedicated  in  February,  1851. 

Rev.  H,  P,  Cutting  was  settled  over  the 
society  in  May,  1852,  and  remained  one 
year.    He  was  followed,  June,  1853,  by 
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Rev.  Geo.  H,  Deere,  whose  pastorate  ex- 
tended through  seven  years.  During  his 
ministry  the  church  was  repainted,  in  1857, 
and  through  his  exertions  $500  were  raised 
in  1858,  for  Tufts  College.  Rev.  E.  Smiley 
began  his  labors  with  the  society  the  first 
of  January,  1861,  and  closed  them  with  the 
same  year.  He  was  succeeded  early  in 
1862  by  Rev.  W.  T.  Stowe,  whose  pasto- 
rate extended  to  July,  1864.  Rev.  M.  R. 
Leonard  supplied  the  desk  through  the 
winter  of  1864-5. 

Rev.  James  Eastwood, 

Rev.  James  Eastwood  was  called  to  the 
pastorate  of  this  parish  Sept.  15th,  1865, 
and  resigned  Jan.  3rd,  1870.  Rev.  M.  H. 
Harris  was  settled  July  1st,  1870.  During 
the  nine  years  of  Mr.  Harris'  pastorate 
this  parish  has  grown  to  be  among  the 
largest  and  strongest  in  the  village,  and 
the  largest  Universalist  parish  in  the  State, 
having  at  the  present  time  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  families  connected  with  it.  In 
1871  the  church  edifice  was  enlarged  and 
remodeled.  Since  October,  1870,  more 
than  two  hundred  members  have  united 
with  this  church  by  baptism;  and  $30,000 
have  been  paid  out  for  parish  expenses  and 
missions.  The  church  organization  was 
reorganized  Sept.  14,  1843.  Rev.  Warren 
Skinner  preached  the  sermon  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  baptized  fourteen  persons  and 
gave  them  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 

BRATTLEBORO  NEWSPAPERS. 

Brattleboro's  first  newspaper  was  the 
Federal  Galaxy,  which  was  started  by 
Benjamin  Smead,  in  1797.  The  Galaxy 
was  printed  on  a  four-page  sheet  measuring 
about  17  by  21  inches,  four  columns  to  a 
page,  in  type  of  similar  size  to  that  used  in 
this  work,  but  of  the  "old  style,"  and  was 
sold  to  subscribers  for  $1.34  per  year,  pay- 
able on  the  last  day  of  every  quarter.  An 
idea  of  what  was  considered  news  in  those 
early  days  may  be  gained  from  the  con- 
tents of  No.  71,  Vol.  2,  dated  May  8,  1798, 
a  copy  of  which  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  writer.  The  entire  first  and  second 
pages,  and  nearly  one  column  of  the  third 
page,  are  taken  up  with  a  copy  of  the  '  'In- 
structions to  Charles  Cotes  worth  Pinck- 
ney,  John  Marshall  and  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  the  French  republic,"  signed 
by  Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State, 


and  bearing  date  July  15,  1797 — nearly  ten 
months  previously!  Following  this  arti- 
cle, under  the  general  head  of  "Domestic 
Events,"  is  given  about  a  column  and  a 
half  of  news  from  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
Then  follows  a  half-column  of  editorial 
matter,  the  leading  article  treating  upon 
the  then  all  absorbing  topic  of  our  rela- 
tions with  France.  Something  more  than 
a  column  of  this  page  is  occupied  with 
advertisements.  Two  and  a  half  columns 
of  the  fourth  page  are  devoted  to  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, House  of  Representatives,  extending 
from  Wednesday,  March  28,  to  Tuesday, 
April  3.  The  remainder  of  the  page  is 
taken  up  with  advertisements,  among 
which  are  three  applications  for  divorce. 
There  is  not  a  lobal  or  State  paragraph  in 
the  entire  paper.  The  Galaxy  was  con- 
tinued until  about  1802,  w^hen  Mr.  Smead 
removed  to  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  the  Galaxy, 
(in  1803)  The  Reportek  was  started,  by 
William  Fessenden.  Mr.  Fessenden  was 
the  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Fessenden  of 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  learned  his  trade  at 
that  place.  As  related  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Steen  (who  served  as  apprentice  in  the  Re- 
porter ofiice,  beginning  June,  1814),  Mr. 
Fessenden  had  arrived  in  Brattleboro  on 
his  way  to  New  York  to  procure  employ- 
ment as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  the  fact 
becoming  known  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Dickinson,  John  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  place,  who  great- 
ly desired  to  have  a  Federal  paper  pub- 
lished here,  Mr.  Fessenden  was  induced 
to  remain  and  embark  in  the  undertaking. 
He  obtained  a  press  and  other  necessary 
materials  in  Boston,  at  second  hand,  estab- 
lished the  Reporter,  and  remained  proprie- 
tor of  it  until  his  death,  in  1815.  Becom- 
ing largely  interested  in  the  publication  of 
books,  the  editorial  charge  of  the  paper, 
after  the  first  few  years,  was  largely  left  to 
other  hands,  being  for  some  time  in  care 
of  his  brother,  Thomas  Green  Fessenden, 
who  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  a 
writer  of  note,  and  who  afterwards  went 
to  Boston  and  established  the  New  En- 
gland Farmer, 

Another  newspaper,  called  "The  Inde- 
pendent Freeholder  and  Republican 
Journal,"  was  started  about  1808,  by  a 
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printer  named  Peter  Hougiiton,  who  was  ^ 
backed  up  in  the  enterprise  by  Judge  Cha-  ' 
pin,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Cliapin,  1 
but  it  was  continued  only  a  short  time. 

The  Reporter,  soon  after  the  death  of  : 
Mr.  Fessenden,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  father-in-law.  Deacon  John  Holbrook, 
by  whom  it  was  continued  until  merged  in 
the  Messenger,  about  1826. 

The  year  1817  saw  the  advent  of  the 
American  Yeoman.    The  publisher,  Mr. 
Simeon  Ide,  had  worked  as  pressman  on 
Webster's  spelling  book  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  1813,  for  William  Fessenden.  In 
1816  he  had  printed  "the  first  Kew  Ipswich 
(N.  H.)  edition"  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
his  father's  blacksmith  shop  in  that  town; 
but  the  work  proved  unremunerative,  and 
after  having  disposed  of  most  of  the  edi- 
tion to  pay  his  debts,  he  found  himself 
possessed  of  a  good  Ramage  press,  a  font 
or  two  of  type,  and  a  few  other  necessary 
utensils  of  the  trade,  and  he  resolved  upon 
publishing  a  newspaper.    Failing  to  find 
the  necessary  encouragement  at  Keene,  he 
next  turned  to  Brattleboro,  and  issued  the 
first  number  of  the  Yeoman,  February  5, 
1817.    The  first  number  contained  a  spicy 
article  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  John  Phelps 
of  Guilford,  laying  down  before  the  inex- 
perienced young  editor  certain  rules  to  be 
observed  in  his  editorial  career,  by  follow- 
ing which  (in  the  ironical  sense  of  the  en- 
tire article),  he  says,  "I  am  certain  your 
paper  will  want  nothing — but  subscribers.'" 
Mr.  Phelps,  Hon.  James  Elliot,  Hon.  Roy- 
all  Tyler,  Dr.  Allen,  Dr.  J.  P.  Warren 
(then  a  student  with  Dr .  Allen),  and  other 
men  of  some  note,  were  occasional  con- 
tributors to  the  columns  of  the  Yeoman. 
A  circulation  of  300  copies  was  insuffi- 
cient, however,  to  satisfy  Mr.  Ide's  ambi- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  one  year  he  removed 
to  Windsor,  Vt.,  and  united  his  paper  with 
the  Vermont  Republican,  in  the  office  of 
which  he  had  commenced  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  fall  of  1809.    At  this  writing 
Mr.  Ide  is  still  living  in  serene  old  age  at 
Claremont,  N.  H. 

In  1822  the  Brattlebouo  Messenger 
(Whig)  was  started  by  Alexander  C.  Put- 
nam, a  printer,  who  learned  his  trade  at 
Windsor,  and  married  a  sister  of  the  late 
Deacon  Anson  Barber.  After  continuing 
the  paper  four  years,  Mr.  Putnam  sold 
(1826)  to  George  W.  Nichols,  whose  first 


wife  was  a  sister  of  tlie  Fessendeus,  and 
who  for  some  time  had  been  employed  oa^ 
the  Reporter,  as  foreman.  Mr.  Nichols 
was  born  at  Stowe,  Vt.,  in  1782,  and 
learned  his  trade  at  Walpole,  N.  H.  lu 
politics  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  continued 
the  Messenger  until  it  was  merged  intoilie 
Vermont  Phoenix,  in  1834.  After  two 
years'  connection  with  this  paper,  he  .^^old 
out,  and  soon  purchased  the  Windham 
County  Democrat,  which  was  started  in 
1836  by  an  association  of  Democrats,  and 
run  for  one  year  under  the  editorial  man- 
agement of  Mr.  Joseph  Steen.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols' second  wife,  Mrs.  C.  I.  H.  Nichols, 
who  was  a  sister  of  Judge  Howard  of 
Townshend,  was  for  some  years  the  real 
and  accredited  editor  of  the  paper.  Under 
her  administration  the  Democrat  became 
one  of  the  earliest  champions  of  v/omau's 
rights  in  the  country,  and  took  a  promi- 
nent position  among  the  newspapers  of  the 
State.  The  paper  was  discontinued  in  the 
fall  of  1853,  and  in  the  spring  of  1855  ;Mr, 
Nichols  removed  with  his  family  to  Kan- 
sas, where  he  died  the  same  year,  at  the 
age  of  73. 

The  Semi- Weekly  Eagle  was  started 
by  B.  D.  Harris  and  William  B.  Hale- 
two  youths  just  emerging  from  boyhood, 
and,  as  one  of  them  has  since  expressed  it, 
with  considerable  more  pluck  than  discre- 
tion, there  being  already  two  well-estab- 
lished newspapers  in  the  village  of  2500  in- 
habitants, and  neither  of  the  firm  under- 
standing the  printing  business.  It  was  a 
Whig  paper,  with  strong  i)artisan  procliv- 
ities, and  decidedly  belligerent.  The  first 
number  was  issued  Aug.  10,  1847,  and  its 
publication  was  continued  about  three 
years  before  passing  into  other  liands.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Hale  became  cashier  of 
the  bank  at  Winchester,  N  H.,  and  Mr. 
Harris,  having  accepted  the  position  of 
first  Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
then  recently  organized  by  act  of  Congress, 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  connection 
with  the  paper.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring 
of  1851  the  establishment  was  sold  to  a 
party  of  gentlemen  in  the  county  who 
were  interested  in  maintaining  the  paper, 
and  its  management  was  comniitted  to  the 
hands  of  Pliny  H.  White,  then  a  young 
:  lawyer,  residing  at  West  Wardsboro,  whose 
L  letters  and  occasional  essays  had  already 
,   attracted  attention,  and  who,  in  after  years, 
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as  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White,  became  well 
known  throughout  the  State.  Mr.  "White, 
not  finding  editorial  pursuits,  as  developed 
in  a  country  newspaper  office,  entirely 
congenial  to  his  tastes  or  his  talents,  re- 
mained in  charge  of  the  Eagle  only  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  when  Mr.  Harris,  having 
returned  from  Utah,  was  persuaded  to  re- 
sume control  of  it.  He  enlarged  and 
changed  it  to  a  weekly  sheet,  and  continued 
to  conduct  it  until  1855,  at  which  time,  an 
adjustment  of  local  political  diiferences 
having  taken  place,  the  paper  was  united 
with  the  Vermont  Statesman,  conducted 
hy  O.  H.  Piatt.  The  Eagle,  under  the 
management  of  Messrs.  Harris  and  Hale, 
attained  a  circulation  of  about  1500  copies, 
which  was  considerably  above  the  average 
circulation  of  country  newspapers  at  that 
day.  Being  contemporary,  and  to  some 
extent  in  rivalry  with  such  well-known 
journals  as  the  Windham  County  Demo- 
crat, edited  by  Mrs,  Kichols,  with  which 
it  had  many  a  friendly  bout ;  the  Bellows 
Falls  Gazette,  edited  by  John  W.  Moore; 
the  Montpelier  Watchman,  Patriot  and 
Freeman,  conducted  respectively  by  E.  P. 
Walton,  Jr.,  Charles  G.  Eastman,  and 
Charles  W.  Willard ;  the  Burlington  Free 
Press,  Sentinel  and  Courier,  under  the  edi- 
torial management,  respectively,  of  De- 
Witt  C.  Clarke  (and  afterward  of  the  elder 
Benedict),  John  G.  Saxe  and  E.  A.  Stans- 
bury,  and  other  journals  of  like  character 
and  ability  that  might  be  named,  it  had  to 
be  both  wide-awake  and  pungent  to  main- 
tain a  reputable  standing.  The  original 
projectors  of  the  Eagle  are  still  living  and 
in  the  prime  of  life.  Mr.  Harris,  still  a 
resident  of  Brattleboro,  is  a  well-known 
railroad  contractor,  while  Mr,  Hale  has  for 
many  years  been  engaged  in  the  banking 
business  at  Northampton,  Mass. 

THE  VERMONT  PH(ENIX 

Was  first  published  Sept.  12, 1834,  by  Geo. 
W.  Nichols  and  William  E.  Ryther,  Mr. 
Nichols  being  the  publisher  of  the  Brattle- 
boro Messenger,  a  Whig  paper  in  politics, 
and  Mr.  Ryther  publisher  of  the  Independ- 
ent Inquirer,  a  liberal  paper  in  religious 
matters,  owned  by  an  association  of  gentle- 
men. It  was  first  published  for  the  propri- 
etors by  Hiram  Tupper  for  a  short  time. 
The  Inquirer  having  been  published  one 
year,  the  association  sold  it  to  Mr.  E.  H. 


Thomas.    The  proprietors  of  the  two  pa- 
pers then  agreed  to  let  both  die,  and  from 
their  ashes  resurrect  another  paper,  to  be 
called  the  Vermont  Phoenix,   The  Phoenix 
was  published  by  Nichols  &  Ryther  until 
Sept.  30,  1836,  when  they  transferred  their , 
interest  to  Mr.  G.  C,  Hall  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Holbrook,  the  politics  of  the  paper  not  be- 
ing satisfactory  to  some  of  its  patrons. 
The  paper  was  then  put  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Calvin  Walton,  from  Boston,  whom  the 
proprietors  engaged  for  the  purpose,  Mr. 
Ryther  being  retained  in  the  office,  and 
the  paper  advocating  the  election  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison  for  President.  Mr. 
Walton's  name,  however,  appears  in  only 
four  numbers  of  said  paper.    Five  weeks 
afterward  Mr.  Ryther,  having  purchased 
the  paper  of  the  proprietors,  assumed  its 
publication,  and  continued  the  same  until 
July  8,  1847,  when  a  partnership  was 
formed  with  Mr.  O.  H,  Piatt  (since  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo,,)  which  lasted  until  April  18, 
1851,  when  Mr.  Piatt,  having  purchased 
Mr.  Ryther's  interest,  became  sole  proprie- 
tor.   The  Phoenix  was  enlarged  in  1845,. 
eleven  years  after  its  first  publication. 
June  5,  1851,  Mr.  Piatt,  having  purchased 
the  Bellows  Falls  Gazette,  united  the  same 
with  the  Phoenix,  announcing  that  the  pa- 
per would  be  published  simultaneously  at 
Brattleboro,  Bellows  Falls  and  Ludlow. 
How  long  this  arrangement  lasted  we  do 
not  know.     The  Phoenix  was  again  en- 
larged January,  1852.     About  this  time 
the  name  of  the  paper  was  changed  to 
The  Statesman.     January  1,  1855,  it  was 
merged  with  the  Eagle,  published  by  B. 
D.  Harris,  and  the  combined  paper  was 
called  The  Republican.    George  W.  Nich- 
ols, publisher  of  the  Windham  County 
Democrat,  having  given  up  his  paper  and 
gone  West,  the  type  and  fixtures  were  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Charles  Cummings,  (who 
had  had  some  connection  with  the  Eagle), 
and  Feb.  3,  1855,  he  revived  the  Vermont 
Phoenix,  with  which  The  Republican  was 
merged  in  1857.    Mr.  Cummings  remained 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Phoenix  until 
he  went  to  the  war,  in  1862,  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  16th  Regiment  Vermont 
Vols.     At  this  time  the  publishing  of  the 
paper  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Prouty,  and  the  editorial  charge  was  as- 
sumed by  Rev.  Addison  Brown,  formerly 
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pastor  of  the  Unitariaa  Society  in  Brattle- 
boro.  Cummiags  was  killed  before  Rich- 
mond, Sept.  30,  1864,  while  in  command 
of  the  17th  Vt.  Reg't,  which  he  had  re- 
cruited on  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  the 
16th.  Col.  Cnmmings  was  a  native  of 
Royalston,  Mass. ,  where  he  was  born  Feb. 
6,  1821.  Attending  medical  lectures  at 
Castleton  and  Woodstock,  he  received  his 
diploma  in  1847,  and  after  practicing  a 
while  at  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  came  to  Brat- 
tleboro  in  1850.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Prouty 
purchased  the  Phoenix  of  Cumming's  es- 
tate, in  December,  1864.  Jan.  1,  1868,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Stednian  bought  a  third  interest 
in  the  paper,  which  was  then  enlarged  to 
its  present  size.  Mr.  Brown  died  May  11, 
1872,  and  Sept.  1,  18  3.  Mr.  Prouty  isold 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Olin  L.  French,  who 
had  formerly  been  editor  of  the  Keene,  N. 
H.,  Sentinel.  The  present  firm  is  French 
&  Stednian.  The  veteran  founder  of  the 
paper,  Mr.  William  E.  Ryther,  is  still  liv- 
ing at  Bernardston,  Mass.,  and  furnished 
many  of  the  above  facts. — D.  B.  Stedman. 

VERMONT  RECORD  AND   FARMER   AND  ITS 
EDITORS. 

In  July,  1863,  Daniel  L.  Milliken,  editor 
of  the  Brandon  Monitor,  a  local  paper, 
changed  the  name  and  character  of  his  pa- 
per, with  the  view  of  better  adapting  it  to 
the  wants  of  the  whole  State,  and  styled  it 
'''The  Vermont  Record."  Mr.  Milliken 
removed  to  Brattleboro  Jan.  1,  1865.  Here 
he  had  with  him  for  a  time  H.  M.  Burt, 
now  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  publisher  of  the 
paper  printed  on  Mt.  Washington,  and 
who  was  connected  with  the  New  England 
Homestead,  a  paper  which  has  gone  out  of 
existence.  Rev.  Mr.  Ketchum  was  also 
associated  with  the  editor  of  the  Record 
for  a  limited  time.  Soon  after  the  removal 
to  Brattleboro,  another  department  was 
added,  with  a  separate  heading,  entitled, 
"The  Vermont  Farmer."  In  April,  1867, 
Mr.  Milliken  sold  out  to  Ed.  P.  Ackerman, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  conducted  the  pa- 
per for  nearly  two  years.  In  January, 
1868,  the  two  departments  were  united 
under  the  present  title,  The  Vermont  Rec- 
ord and  Farmer,  and  C.  Horace  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  of  Springfield,  conducted  an  agricul- 
tural department  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  March,  1869,  Mr.  Ackerman  sold  to  F. 
D,  Cobleigh,  a  Brattleboro  printer,  who 


had  a  job  office  in  connection  with  the  of- 
fice of  the  Record  and  Farmer.     In  May,' 

1874,  Mr.  Cobleigh  died,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Record  and  Farmer  was 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  J.  M.  Tyler, 
Esq.,  administrator  of  Mr.  Cobleigh's  es- 
tate, now  Representative  to  Congress  from 
the  Second  Vermont  District.     In  April, 

1875,  Rev.  A.  Chandler,  the  present  editor, 
purchased  the  paper  of  Mr.  Tyler,  and  in 
January  of  the  present  year  (1879)  H.  L. 
Inman  of  Ballston,  N.  Y.,  formerly  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Ballston  Democrat, 
purchased  a  half  interest,  the  name  of  the 
firm  now  being  Chandler  &  Inman. 

While  in  Brattleboro,  D.  L.  Milliken 
published  also  a  School  Journal,  a  month- 
ly publication.  He  subsequently  removed 
to  Boston,  Mass.,  and  started  "The  Cottage 
Hearth,"  a  literary  and  family  magazine, 
which  was  continued  until  the  present 
year,  when  it  was  merged  into  the  Golden 
Rule,  W.  H.  H.  Murray's  new  monthly, 
with  which  Mr.  Milliken  is  now  connected. 
Mr.  Ackerman,  on  leaving  Brattleboro, 
went  to  New  York,  and  has  been  engaged 
in  different  kinds  of  business.  He  is  now 
in  the  lecture  field.  Mr.  Cobleigh  was  a 
Knight  Templar,  and  was  buried  with  Ma- 
sonic honors.  Mr.  Chandler,  previous  to 
taking  charge  of  the  Record  and  Farmer, 
had  been  a  Congregational  minister, 
preaching  in  several  places  in  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  for  fifteen  years. 

Rev.  a.  Chandler. 

the  household. 
The  Household  is  the  pioneer  in  its  class 
of  periodicals;  the  first,  and,  for  several 
years,  the  only  journal  published  in  the 
country  entirely  devoted  to  domestic  af- 
fairs. It  was  founded  in  the  belief  that 
the  literature  furnished  by  the  various 
"ladies  magazines"  and  kindred  publica- 
tions, though  well-adapted  to  the  needs  of 
a  large  portion  of  its  readers,  was  not  .such 
as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  earn- 
est working  women  who  constitute  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
our  land ;  that  they  needed  something  more 
practical  in  its  nature,  whose  tendency 
should  be  to  elevate  that  peculiar  labor  of 
caring  for  and  managing  the  family,  known 
by  the  general  term  of  "housework,"  from 
a  mere  drudgery  to  a  science,  and  at  the 
game  time  extend  a  hand  to  those  who 
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have  a  longing  to  make  their  home  an  in- 
dex, as  it  were,  of  their  characters — a  reach- 
ing out  for  an  attractiveness  of  surround- 
ings which,  with  much  or  little  expendi- 
ture, according  to  their  means,  shall  attract 
and  retain  their  husbands  and  friends,  edu- 
cate and  refine  the  boys  growing  from 
youth  to  manhood,  and  cultivate  a  love  for 
the  good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true  in  the 
daughters  of  the  household,  and  in  this 
way  to  make  home,  however  humble,  the 
dearest  place,  and  the  family  the  happiest 
people.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  House- 
hold, and  the  patronage  it  has  received 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  faith  of  its 
projectors  was  well  founded,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  unlike  many,  if  not 
all  of  the  successful  journals  of  the  present 
day,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  child  of  fortune, 
either  by  birth  or  adoption.  It  is  a  well- 
known  saying,  "it  takes  a  fortune  to  estab- 
lish a  paper the  history  of  nearly  every 
prominent  periodical  bears  witness  to  its 
truth.  The  Household  was  reared  and 
schooled  in  the  hardships  and  privations 
incident  to  the  life  of  a  country  printer, 
starting  in  January,  1868,  with  a  subscrip- 
tion list  of  thirteen,  with  no  capital  to  sus- 
tain it,  and  but  little  experience  in  news- 
paper life  to  direct  its  course,  amid  doubts 
and  fears,  gaining  a  little  firmer  foothold 
every  year,  it  has  solved  the  problem  of 
success,  and  has  to-day  the  largest  circula- 
tion of  any  monthly  published  inNewEng- 
land.  Four  pages  were  added  to  its  origi- 
nal sixteen,  in  the  early  part  of  1869,  the 
publisher  having  offered  to  make  such  an 
enlargement  when  the  circulation  of  the 
journal  should  reach  12,000,  and  at  the 
same  time  promised  to  make  another  and 
equal  enlargement  when  the  subscription 
list  should  number  20,000.  The  latter 
promise  he  was  able  to  redeem  with  the 
commencement  of  the  third  volume,  two 
years  from  the  time  the  first  number  of  the 
paper  was  issued ;  and  since  that  time  it  has 
contained  twenty-four  large  and  well-filled 
pages,  making  it  considerably  the  largest 
dollar  monthly  issued  from  an  American 
press. 

Instead  of  being  disposed  of  through 
newsdealers,  as  a  large  portion  of  most  of 
the  monthly  publications  are,  the  large 
edition  of  the  Household  is  mailed  almost 
entirely  from  the  publishing  office,  and  fills 
nearly  a  hundred^  of  „Uncle  Sam's  large  , 


mail  sacks  per  month.  These  are  mailed 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  the  month 
preceding  the  date  of  issue,  those  having 
the  farthest  to  go  taking  the  earliest  trains, 
and  the  whole  edition  reaches  its  readers 
with  the  regularity  of  clock  work.  It  goes 
to  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union, 
besides  a  large  number  are  sent  to  foreign 
countries;  the  Household  is  not  a  local 
paper  with  a  circumscribed  field,  but  a  cos- 
mopolitan joarnal,  adapted  to  all  sections 
of  the  country,  pretty  generally  found 
wherever  there  is  a  representative  of  the 
class  to  whose  interests  it  is  devoted.  Its 
subscribers  are  found  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States, 
while  in  the  far  South  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  its  patrons  are  already  numbered  by 
the  thousands.  It  has  a  large  and  efficient 
corps  of  agents  throughout  the  country, 
many  of  whom  have  canvassed  for  it  from 
its  commencement,  and  it  is  a  fact,  since 
the  first  number  was  issued  not  a  week-day 
has  passed  without  bringing  some  addition 
to  its  subscription  list.  A  good  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  Household  may  be  de- 
rived from  a  brief  review  of  the  special 
departments  into  which  it  is  arranged. 
These  are  ten  in  number,  corresponding  to 
the  apartments  of  a  dwelling,  as  follows : 
The  Veranda,  the  Drawing  Boom,  the  Con- 
servatory, the  Dressing  Boom,  the  Nursery, 
the  Dining  Room,  the  Dispensary,  the  Li- 
brary, the  Kitchen,  and  the  Parlor. 

In  the  Veranda  are  given  the  architectu- 
ral notes,  hints  for  out-door  work,  while  a 
lookout  is  kept  upon  the  surroundings  of 
the  dwelling,  and  assistance  given  toward 
beautifying  the  premises.  The  Drawing 
Boom  has  articles  on  the  art  of  furnishing 
the  house,  care  of  furniture,  etiquette,  and 
interior  decorations.  In  the  Conservatory 
are  gathered  the  pets  of  the  family  in  pots, 
cages  and  aquarium,  and  information  given 
upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  treat- 
ment. The  Dressing  Boom  contains  a 
brief  review  of  the  fashions,  toilet  recipes 
and  practical  suggestions  upon  needle-work 
and  kindred  topics.  The  Nursery  is  de- 
voted to  the  care  and  management  of  in- 
fants and  children,  and  furnishes  the  little 
folks  with  an  assortment  of  entertaining 
reading  and  puzzle  work.  The  Dining 
Boom  is  furnished  with  hints  upon  table 
etiquette,  the  analysis  of  food,  table  talk, 
and  a  column  of  jokes  as  a  "dessert."  The 
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sanitary  articles  of  the  Dispensary  are 
from  some  of  the  best  writers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  abound  in  valuable  information 
concerning  the  care  of  the  sick  and  the 
preservation  of  health.  In  the  Library, 
literary  and  educational  topics  are  freely 
discussed,  and  there  are  also  notices  and 
reviews  of  books  and  current  publications, 
and  a  page  of  original  music  in  every  is- 
sue. The  Kitchen  is  a  large  department, 
where  contributions  are  received  every 
month  from  many  of  the  most  successful 
housekeepers  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
upon  the  various  subjects  that  please  or 
perplex  their  younger  and  less  experienced 
sisters,  with  a  large  number  of  original  and 
well-tried  cooking  recipes,  a  column  of 
"Questions  and  Answers"  upon  all  subjects 
pertaining  to  home  life  and  domestic  econ- 
omy, a  fund  of  practical  information  un- 
der the  title  of  "Chats  in  the  Kitchen," 
and  a  page  of  "Letters"  from  the  House- 
hold Board,  which  is  not  surpassed  in  in- 
terest by  any  other  feature  of  the  paper; 
last,  is  the  Parlor,  which  is  a  collection  of 
original  and  selected  stories,  miscellaneous 
reading,  poetry,  etc.  In  short,  the  House- 
hold labors  to  promote  the  sweetness  and 
grace  of  true  womanhood  in  its  presiding 
genius.  And  as  an  advertising  medium 
the  Household  is  especially  valuable  to  all 
who  desire  to  attract  the  attention  of  house- 
. keepers  and  heads  of  families.  It  is  gen- 
erally preserved  through  the  entire  month 
for  family  reading,  and  then  quite  fre- 
queutl}^  laid  away  to  be  bound  at  the  close 
of  the  volume  and  kept  for  future  refer- 
ence.— From  the  Book  of  the  Centennial 
'Newspaper  Exhibition. 


ODD  FELLOWS. 
Odd  Fellowship  was  introduced  into 
Brattleboro  by  a  dispensation  granted  by 
R.  W.  Grand  Sire  Thomas  Sherlock,  July 
13th,  1846,  to  John  H.  Willis,  Henry  Burn- 
ham,  Thomas  C.  Lord,  Frederick  Franks, 
John  B.  Miner,  and  Horace  D.  Brackett, 
for  a  Lodge  at  Brattleboro,  to  be  named 
Wantastiquet  Lodge,  No.  5,  which  was 
duly  instituted  at  Brattleboro,  Aug.  3, 
1846,  by  D.  G.  Sire  Albert  Case.  The 
Lodge  was  then  put  in  working  order  by 
electing  the  following  officers:  John  H. 
Willis,  Noble  Grand;  Thomas  C.  Lord, 
Vice  Grand;  Horace  D.  Brackett,  Secre- 


tary; Frederick  Franks,  Treasurer;  whp 
were  duly  installed  into  their  respective 
chairs. 

The  Encampment  branch  of  the  Order 
was  introduced  by  a  dispensation  grunted 
by  R.  W.  Grand  Sire  James  L.  Saunders, 
for  an  Encampment  to  be  named  Oasis 
Encampment,  No.  5.  This  Encampment 
was  duly  instituted  by  James  L.  Saunders, 
R.  AV.  Grand  Sire,  April  9,  1868.  The  En- 
campment was  organized  by  electing  and 
installing  the  following  officers:  Sewall 
Morse,  Chief  Patriarch ;  Henry  M.  Currier, 
High  Priest;  Timothy  Vinton,  S.  W. ; 
James  M.  xVllen,  Scribe;  Henry  Glover, 
Treasurer;  George  H.  Clark,  J.  W. 

The  Rebekah  branch  of  the  Order  was 
introduced  by  the  institution  of  Dennis 
Lodge,  No.  I,  by  Commissioner  B.  W. 
Dennis  of  Michigan,  Febuary  9,  1809,  and 
was  organized  by  electing  and  installing 
the  following  officers:  Henry  M.  Currier, 
N.  G. ;  Mrs.  H.  Atherton,  V.  G. ;  ^Irs.  L. 
M.  Burditt,  Secretary;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Higgins, 
Treasurer. 

Timothy  Vi:nton. 


BANKS. 

PEOPLES  NATIONAL  BANK. 

Organized  October  25,  1875.  Capital 
$100,000.  Parley  Starr,  President;  Julius 
J.  Estey,  Vice  President;  W.  A.  Faulk- 
ner, Cashier. 

BRATTLEBORO  SAVINGS  BANK. 

Chartered  in  October,  1870;  commenced 
operation  in  spring  of  1870.  Deposits, 
about  $700,000.  R.  W.  Clarke,  President; 
B.  D.  Harris,  Vice  President;  C.  VV.  Wy- 
mau,  Treasurer. 


THE  VERMONT  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Held  their  semi-annual  meetings  in  Brat- 
tleboro in  1800  and  1802.  At  the  meeting, 
July  16—17,  1862,  the  10th,  morning  ses- 
sion, the  Educational  Secretary  (of  the 
Vermont  Board  of  Education),  John  S. 
Adams  of  Burlington,  introduced  witli 
timely  suggestions  Vermont  geography 
and  local  history,  for  action  of  the  Society 
upon,  later.  At  the  afternoon  session. 
Rev.  Pliny  H.  White  read  a  memorial  pa- 
per on  Gen.  Wm.  Barton,  who  settled  in 
the  town  of  Barton.  Orleans  County ,  from 
whom  the  town  derived  its  name.  Henry 
Clark  of  West  Poult uey  read  interesting 
extracts  from  addresses  he  had  delivered 
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at  the  centennial  celebration  of  Poultney, 
Sept.  21,  1861,  upon  the  history  of  that 
town.  The  Hon.  Hampden  Cutts  of  Brat^ 
tleboro  read  a  carefully  prepared  sketch 
of  the  Hon.  Paul  Spooner,  M.  D.,  late  of 
Hart  land,  Windsor  County;  after  which 
Henry  Clark,  the  orator  of  occasions,  after 
some  popular  remarks  on  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion, introduced  a  resolution  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  for  Vermont  geogra- 
phy and  the  civil  and  natural  history  of 
the  State.  The  resolution,  supported  by 
the  Hon.  Geo.  Folsom,  LL.D.,  of  Brat- 
tleboro,  and  the  Burlington  orator,  who 
in  his  pertinent,  persuasive,  hurriedly  elo- 
quent zeal,  always  took  an  audience 
up  and  carried  them  along  with  him,  was 
adopted.  The  Hon.  Hiland  Hall,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  in  his  grave,  kind 
manner  and  way,  then  introduced  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Adams 
of  Burlington,  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  the  at- 
tention and  encouragement  of  our  citizens 
the  Vermont  Historical  Magazine,  recently 
undertaken  by  Miss  Abby  Maria  Hemen- 
w^ay,  of  Ludlow,  and  now  partially  com- 
pleted. Collecting  from  sources  that  will 
ere  long  be  inaccessible,  a  vast  amount  of 
historical  matter  that  is  now  useful,  and 
will  soon  become  invaluable.  Its  own  in- 
trinsic worth,  as  well  as  the  persistent  en- 
ergy and  praiseworthy  perseverance  with 
which  it  has  been  prosecuted,  all  recom- 
mend the  enterprise  to  our  approval  and 
to  general  encouragement  and  support." 

This  was  the  first  public  notice  of  the 
work  by  an  historical  body;  the  more  fit- 
ting and  pleasant,  coming  as  first,  from  our 
own  Vermont  State  Historical  Society. 

Mrs.  Hampden  Cutts  gave  the  historical 
levee,  a  very  pleasant  feature  in  the  meet- 
ings of  those  days,  at  her  hospitable  man- 
sion, the  evening  of  the  16th.  This  meet- 
ing at  Brattleboro  was  a  specially  interest- 
ing and  genial  one.  Of  the  gentlemen 
named  there  present,  all  are  now  dead  but 
Gov.  Hall,  of  Bennington,  and  Henry 
Clark,  now  of  Rutland.  Others  also,  not 
herein  specified,  who  were  there  are  now 
demised.  One,  whose  death  left  a  blank 
in  the  Society,  never  yet  filled,  the  live 
historical  secretary,  George  F.  Houghton, 
Esq. ,  who  was  so  much  the  soul  of  the 
meetings  in  his  time,  infusing. into  them 
so  largely  his  own  earnest  zeal  and  fine 
historical  taste  and  feeling.  "Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi. " — Ed, 


ADDENDA  TO  BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. 

Hon.  Charles  Kellogg  Field. 
Died  Sept.  16,  1880,  aged  77  years. 

To  the  persistent  efforts  of  this  gentle- 
man during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
we  are  indebted  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
portraits  contained  in  this  work.  By 
age  and  infirmities  retired  from  business, 
but  so  long  as  he  had  strength  to  move  he 
continued  his  slow  and  daily  walk  through 
our  busy  streets,  but  ever  manifesting  a 
lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  our  His- 
tory, since  its  publication  was  commenced 
by  Mr.  Leonard. 

Fortunate,  in  1876,  in  obtaining  of 
Messrs.  Bufford  &  Son,  of  Boston,  accu- 
rate portraits  for  his  history  of  Newfane, 
he  wished  to  see  equally  good  portraits  of 
the  old-time  worthies  of  this  town,  whose 
well-remembered  faces  were  familiar  to 
him  in  the  days  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood.  Unsolicited,  and  without  any 
reward  for  his  services,  he  corresponded 
extensively  with  those  more  directly  inter- 
ested, to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  wishes.  He  also  collected  money  by 
subscription  to  procure  an  engraving  of 
the  new  Unitarian  church,  and  wrote  the  / 
biographical  sketches  of  Capt.  Samuel 
Root  and  Epaphro  Seymour,  on  pages 
121  and  123.  But  a  few  days  before  his 
death  he  said  to  the  writer,  "Well,  I  feel 
relieved,  for  I  have  collected  the  money, 
paid  Bufford  for  the  portraits,  got  his  re- 
ceipt, and  the  matter  is  now  all  settled." 
With  this  labor  of  love  his  life  has  closed. 
Sadly  and  reluctantly,  after  a  pleasant- 
familiarity  of  twenty  years,  we  take  final 
leave  of  this  remarkable  man,  who  usually 
kept  his  worse  side  out  and  his  best  with- 
in. It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  Byron 
said  of  Sheridan, 

"God  never  made  but  one  such  man, 

And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Slieridan." 
In  the  Vermont  Phoenix  of  September 
17,  1880,  we  find  the  following  obituary 
notice: 

"The  well-known  form  of  Charles  K. 
Field  has  passed  from  among  us  foreVer. 
For  many  months  his  friends  have  been 
admonished  by  his  faltering  steps  that  the 
end  was  near,  and  his  own  remarks  have 
indicated  that  he  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact :  but  when  it  was  reported  that  he 
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was  hopelessly  ill,  a  feeling  of  sorrow  set- 
tled over  this  community,  which  was  great- 
ly deepened  by  the  intelligence  of  his 
death. 

Mere  casual  acquaintances  were  often 
repelled  by  his  somewhat  rough  exterior 
and  blunt  remarks,  but  those  who  knew 
him  intimately  looked  through  the  surface 
into  his  heart,  esteemed  and  loved  him. 

He  came  of  a  distinguished  family,  his 
lineage  being  traceable  to  John  Field,  the 
astronomer,  who  was  born  in  London  about 
1520,  and  who  died  at  Ardsley,  England, 
about  1587.  His  grandson,  Zechariah 
Field,  came  to  Massachusetts  and  settled 
in  Dorchester  about  1630,  but  a  few  years 
later  moved  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  died 
in  Hatfield,  Mass.,  in  1666.  From  him  the 
line  is  easily  traced  to  Martin  Field,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who 
was  born  in  Leverett,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1773, 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1798, 
studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Lucius  Hub- 
bard, at  Chester,  Vt.,  and  settled  at  New- 
fane  at  the  opening  of  this  century.  He 
was  a  man  of  rare  natural  abilit}^  of  varied 
and  extensive  acquirements,  and  for  thirty 
years  was  eminent  in  his  profession  and 
one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State.  His 
wife  was  sister  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel 
Kellogg  of  this  town.  Their  younger  son, 
Roswell  M.  Field,  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  able  men  Vermont  ever  pro- 
duced. He  removed  to  St.  Louis  in  1839, 
and  soon  became  the  compeer  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  the  West.  For  many 
years  before  his  decease,  in  1869,  he  was 
called  the  Nestor  of  the  Missouri  bar. 

Charles  K.  Field,  the  oldest  son,  was 
born  in  Newfane,  April  24,  1803,  fitted  for 
college  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  entered  Middle- 
bury  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
graduated  in  1822.  After  studying  law 
three  3'^ears  in  the  office  of  his  father,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  this  county  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Newfane;  in  1828  he  removed  to  Wil- 
mington, where  he  resided  for  ten  3'ears, 
representing  that  town  in  the  legislature 
in  1885,  '36,  '37  and  '38;  he  was  a  delegate 
from  that  town  in  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1836.  In  1838  he  returned 
to  Newfane,  where  he  resided  until  1861, 
representing  that  town  in  the  legislature 
in  1853,  '54,  '55,  and  '60,  and  also  repre- 
senting it  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 


in  1843,  '50  and  '57.  In  1801  he  moved  to 
this  town,  where  he  has  since  resided.  H^ 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Censors  in  1869,  and  chosen  President 
thereof  at  its  first  session,  and  in  1870  rep- 
resented Brattleboro  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
had  large  experience  in  legislative  bodies, 
where,  he  always  exerted  grear  infiuence 
and  did  much  toward  shaping  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  State. 

Mr.  Field  inherited  many  of  his  fath- 
er's characteristics,  especially  his  sarcasm, 
humor  and  faculty  for  relating  stories,  of 
which  he  possessed  an  inexhaustible  store. 
He  was  a  great  reader,  and  the  best  ancient 
and  modern  authors  were  as  familiar  to 
him  as  were  his  village  neighbors.  His 
memory  was  wonderful;  he  remembered 
all  of  value  that  he  ever  read  or  heard,  and 
had  it  at  instant  command;  this,  with  his 
quick  perception,  originality,  powers  of 
description,  wit  and  humor,  made  him  a 
most  entertaining  man  in  conversation,  a 
brilliant  public  speaker  and  a  formidable 
adversary  in  forensic  debate.  His  judg- 
ment of  men  was  unerring;  a  distinguish- 
ed jurist  of  this  Slate  once  said  of  him 
that  it  made  little  difference  what  men 
said  to  him,  he  seemed  to  look  right  into 
their  mind:^  and  read  their  real  thoughts. 
He  was  a  skillful  lawyer,  few  men  wield- 
ing a  keener  rapier  than  he.  and  he  appar- 
ently possessed  every  requisite  of  a  most 
effective  jury  advocate;  but  though  he  al- 
ways commanded  a  large  practice,  he 
mainly  left  the  trial  of  jury  cases  to  otiiers, 
rescarding  that  as  an  uncertain  and  unsat- 
isfactory field  of  enterprise.  He  was  wide- 
ly known  throughout  ihis  State  and  higlily 
regarded  for  his  brilliant  abilities.  lie 
possessed  a  kind,  sympathetic  heart,  re- 
tained the  strongest  attachment  for  his 
friends,  and  was  an  honest  man.  He  was 
the  last  of  that  generation  of  men  com- 
posed of  the  Bradleys.  the  Kelloggs.  the 
Sliafters  and  the  Fields,  who  for  more 
than  half  a  century  gave  emimnce  to  the 
Bar  of  Windham  County,  and  whose  names 
will  always  shine  in  the  galaxy  of  Ver- 
mont's (iistinguished  men. 

Mr.  Field  was  married  in  1828  to  Julia 
A.  Kellogg  of  C^ooperstown.  N.  Y.,  who 
survive^  him;  he  leaves  three  children, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Jewett  and  Henry  K.  Field  of 
Montpelier  and  Mrs.  II  C.  Wiilard  of 
this  town." 
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ALBERT  H.  BULL. 

A  well-known  citizen  of  Brattleboro,  died 
July  29th,  1869,  of  heart  disease,  at 
the  age  of  64  years,  while  on  his  annual 
summer  visit  at  Old  Orchard  Beach,  near 
Saco,  Maine.  Mr.  Bull  was  a  native  of 
Hartford,  Ct.,  where  for  several  years  he 
was  a  successful  druggist.  He  retired 
from  business  about  20  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  has  resided  in  Brattleboro.  In 
1849,  he  married  Sarah,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Col.  Joseph  Goodhue,  who  sur- 
vives him.    The  Brattleboro  Plmnix  says : 

"Mr.  Bull  has  laid  the  people  of  this 
village  under  great  obligations  by  a  gener- 
ous donation  to  the  library,  a  few  years 
since,  of  $2,000,  to  be  paid  in  annual  in- 
stallments of  |100  each,  for  the  purchase  of 
books.  The  perusal  of  the  books  purchased 
by  his  liberality  will  exert  a  healthful  influ- 
ence for  long  years  to  come,  and  keep  his 
name  in  fresh  and  grateful  remembrance. 
His  remains  were  brought  to  this  place, 
and  buried  in  our  beautiful  cemetery." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Press 
writing  from  Orchard  Beach,  says  of  Mr. 
Bull:  "For  17  years  he  had  spent  his  sum- 
mers here,  and  had  become  interested  in 
making  the  place  attractive.  When  four 
years  ago,  the  Park  lot  of  forty  acres,  cov- 
ered with  a  pine  growth,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Staples,  proprietor  of  the  Old  Or- 
chard House,  Mr.  Bull  conceived  the  idea 
of  laying  it  out  with  walks  and  avenues, 
and  supplying  it  with  rustic  seats  and  ar- 
bors. He  had  so  nearly  succeeded  in  car- 
rying out  his  design  as  to  make  it  a  spot 
of  great  interest  to  all  who  visit  the  beach. 
He  labored  with  his  own  hands,  and  with 
his  own  money  employed  others  to  assist. 
In  winters,  at  his  home  in  Vermont,  he 
had  with  his  own  hands  painted  signs  for 
the  names  of  the  walks  and  shady  nooks, 
among  which  we  find  "Fisherman's  Hut" 
and  "Parsons  Lodge,"  &c.,  and  many 
other  similar  names,  that  seemed  to  him 
appropriate  to  the  various  localities.  His 
work  was  a  purely  disinterested  one,  and 
he  could  only  have  been  prompted  by  his 
love  of  the  beautiful.  He  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  culture,  and  his  works  here 
abundantly  show  it.  His  age  was  sixty- 
five,  and  the  exclamation  of  all  is,  'he 
died  too  soon.' " 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  1801. 
Three  buildings  were  occupied  by  Rev. 
Hiram  Orcutt  in  the  establishment  of 
"Glenwood  Seminary,"  at  the  West  Vil- 
lage in  1860.  One  of  the  buildings,  with 
gable  in  the  center  and  wings  upon  each 
side,  is  the  academy  building  constructed 
by  a  joint  stock  company  in  1803,  the 
charter  of  the  company  having  been  grant- 
ed by  the  State  of  Vermont  in  1801.  Ros- 
wellRedfield,  uncle  of  Capt.  Benajah  Dud- 
ley, assisted  in  its  construction  in  1802. 

Capt.  Dudley,  now  (1880)  living  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  was  one  of  the  pupils  at 
this  academy  in  1807,  when  it  was  under 
the  administration  of  its  first  preceptor  or 
instructor.  Rev.  Titus  Hutchins  of  West- 
moreland, N.  H.  Built  in  the  days  of 
wrought  nails,  ^pod  augers  and  tiint-lock 
muskets,  its  antiquity  and  associations 
claim  our  attention.  A  large  number  of 
the  coUegiates  of  this  town,  whose  names 
are  on  our  list,  page  58,  fitted  for  college 
at  this  institution,  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Roswell  Harris,  who  was  its  pre- 
ceptor over  thirty  years. 

In  by-gone  days  this  academy  v/as  fa- 
mous for  its  exciting,  thrilling  exhibitions, 
in  the  ancient,  spacious  meeting-house 
(built  in  1785  and  destroyed  by  fire  Febu- 
ary  2,  1845)  and  thereby  a  worthy  rival  of 
the  old  Chesterfield  Academy,  which,  at 
its  annual  exhibitions,  drew  crowds  of 
visitors  from  afar  and  near  to  see  where 
"The  great  heroes  of  the  buried  past, 
Their  mighty  shadows  o'er  the  present  cast, 
And  fight  their  battles  on  the  tented  field. 
Upon  the  lofty  heights  of  Chesterfield."* 
In  the  exhibitions  at  West  Brattleboro,  as 
at  Chesterfield,  tragedy  was  largely  prom- 
inent and  "thunder,  blood  and  guns,"  the 
order  of  the  day. 

At  the  East  Village  there  was  but  one 
school  house  in  which  was  a  public  school, 
in  operation  about  six  months  in  a  year, 
when  it  was  currently  reported  among  the 
scholars  that  at  the  coming  exhibition  of 
the  Academy  at  the  West  Village,  Theo- 
dore Green  would,  with  a  sword,  cut  off 
Goliali's  head.  Whether  that  now  veteran 
Admiral  in  his  youthful  days  acted  the 

*In  November,  1842,  there  was  acted  by  the  stu- 
dents "The  Emancipation  of  Europe,"  and  Napo- 
leon, Wellington,  Blucher  and  Alexander  were  rep- 
resented. About  midnight  the  Burdett  and  Miller 
glee  club,  from  Brattleboro,  sang  "Lutsow's  Wild 
Hunt"  with  fine  efEect  and  loud  applause. 
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young  David,  and  carried  out  this  part  of 
the  programme,  we  cannot  say;  but  in 
after  years  we  have  seen  acting  by  these 
students  of  such  a  character  as  to  confirm 
us  in  the  belief  that  somebody  cut  off  the 
giant's  head.  In  one  scene  we  witnessed, 
the  situation  required  the  use  of  a  terrible 
dagger,  but  in  place  thereof  appeared  a 
silver-plated  butter-knife,  and  this  was 
before  the  days  of  Mark  Twain. 

The  annual  June  training  sham  fights 
were  invariably  upon  the  green  in  front  of 
the  Academy,  and  against  its  walls  were 
placed  canvas  roofs,  under  which  were  re- 
tailers of  various  kinds  of  refreshments, 
such  as  yellow  gingerbread,  smoked  her- 
ring, beer,  cider,  and  the  contents  of  those 
beautiful  cut-glass  decanters  of  the  olden 
time  Mr.  Lewis  Amsden  (one  of  the  old 
spelling-book  printers  at  the  East  Village) 
usually  pitched  his  tent  in  this  locality  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sale  of  refreshments,  as  afore- 
named, he  disposed  of  penknives,  jack- 
knives,  pencils,  side-combs,  etc. 

In  1815  the  school  closed,  and  remained 
closed  about  two  years.  During  this  pe- 
riod the  second  story  of  the  building  was 
occupied  as  a  cabinet  furniture  manufac- 
tory by  Mr.  Anthony  Van  Doorn.  He 
continued  his  business  there  until  he  built 
a  furniture  manufactory  at  the  West  Vil- 
lage, where,  or  near  where,  is  now  the 
brick  Baptist  church.  After  the  room 
was!  vacated  by  Mr.  Van  Doorn,  the  town, 
for  a  consideration,  acquired  the  right  to 
use  the  room  for  town  meetings.  From 
that  time  this  was  the  town  hall,  and  the 
only  place  for  voting  upon  town  and  state 
affairs  until  1855,  when  the  brick  building 
now  used  for  that  purpose  was  built  and 
made  ready  at  the  East  Village.  Previous 
to  the  occupation  of  the  old  Academy  by 
the  town,  we  have  not  learned  where  the 
town  meetings  were  held,  but  we  surmise, 
as  the  old  meeting-house  was  built  by  the 
town,  they  made  use  of  it  for  that  purpose. 

Judge   ,  who  lived  at  the  East 

Village  from  1789  until  April,  1847— a 
period  of  58  years — never  in  all  that  time 
failed  to  be  present  at  town  meetings  but 
in  two  instances.  The  Judge  was  a  man 
of  marked  ability,  and  for  a  long  time  con- 
trolled public  opinion  here;  but  as  the 
town  increased  in  population  and  he  in- 
creased in  years,  his  position  became  more 


and  more  difficult  to  maintain.  He  made 
many  eloquent  and  effective  speeches  iii 
that  old  hall,  in  defence  of  his  opinion.s 
upon  town  affairs.  At  the  conclusion  of 
one  such  effort  against  a  popular  move- 
ment, Mr,  John  Birge,  who  rarely  made 
remarks  in  public,  arose  and  said:  "Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  there  be  3000  copies  of 
his  excellency's  speech  printed  for  circu- 
lation." No  one  man  has  so  many  times 
represented  this  town  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture as  the  Judge.  He  has  been 
heard  to  say  he  could  not  be  true  to  the 
freeman's  oath  unless  he  voted  for  himself. 

At  the  town-meeting  in  1847  there  was 
a  long  contested  election  for  representa- 
tive, and  not  until  near  midnight  did  they 
succeed.  Then,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a 
new  candidate — John  R.  Blake,  Esq., — re- 
ceived the  majority  vote. 

Killed  In  Battle.— Mr.  S.  T.  R.  Che- 
ney of  West  Brattleboro  has  recently  lost 
two  sons,  one  killed  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
Steadman,  in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  the 
other  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  day 
after  his  marriage.  Frederick  S.  Cheney, 
who  was  killed  at  Fort  JSteadman,  was  a 
corporal  in  Company  C.  57th  Massachu- 
setts Regiment.  Captain  George  E .  Bar- 
ton notified  Mrs.  Cheney  of  the  death  of 
her  son,  an  extract  of  which  we  copy: 

Dear  Madame:  It  becomes  my  painful 
duty  to  inform  you  that  your  son.  Freder- 
ick Cheney,  a  corporal  in  my  Company, 
"C,"  detached  on  the  "Color  Guard,"  was 
killed  in  the  action  of  the  2oth  of  March, 
before  Petersburg,  Va.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  his  many  good  qualities, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  a  young  man  of  ex- 
cellent principles.  Always  kind  and  con- 
siderate towards  his  comrades,  he  won 
their  love  and  respect,  and  as  some  of  the 
company  remarked  in  my  presence,  "I 
would  have  spared  almost  any  one  else, 
rather  than  him."  Like  many  of  our  other 
brave  boys,  he  fell  at  his  post  of  dut}-. 
fighting  for  the  Union  and  the  old  flag.  I 
found  his  body  after  the  fight  and  it  was 
removed  to  the  1st  Division  Hospital  bury- 
ing ground.  He  must  have  died  instaiitly 
without  much  pain,  as  he  was  struck  on 
the  head  by  a  piece  of  shell.  His  body 
lay  within  a  few  feet  of  Tiieut.  ]Murdock, 
who  was  killed  while  holding  the  colors. 
And  now,  dear  madam,  please  accept  the 
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heartfelt  S3'mpathy  for  yourself  and  family 
in  this  your  sad  bereavement,  and  may  the 
good  Lord  in  his  mercy  help  us  all  to  do 
our  duty  and  enable  us  to  say  and  feel 
"Thy  will  be  done,"  so  that  whether  on 
the  field  of  battle  or  in  our  quiet  New  Eng- 
land homes,  we  should  be  "always  ready" 
and  like  your  son  Frederick  at  our  post 
of  duty." — From  an  Old  Brattleboro  Paper. 

Historical  Nuggets  from  Brattle- 
boro.— The  first  postage  stamps  ever 
printed  in  this  country  came  from  Brattle- 
boro, in  1845  and  1846.  About  the  same 
time  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New  York 
city  issued  a  local  carriers  stamp,  but 
Postmaster  Palmer,  of  Brattleboro,  was 
the  first  to  put  in  circulation  a  stamp  to 
prepay  postage.  They  were  printed  in 
sheets,  upon  light  buff-colored  paper  in 
black  ink ,  and  were  about  the  size  of  the 
present  postage  stamp.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  in  the  years  that  have  elapsed 
their  value  has  largely  appreciated.  Be- 
fore their  scarcity  and  antiquity  was  fully 
realized,  seven  of  these  stamps  were  sold 
for  $1  each,  and  the  same  have  been  re- 
sold as  high  as  $30  apiece,  going  to  En- 
gland. A  Bath  (England)  magazine  has 
published  a  long  article  in  regard  to  the 
stamps,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  en- 
graver (Thomas  Chubbuck  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,)  and  having  a  wood-cut  of  their 
original. — Newspaper  Item. 

Death  of  a  Prodigy. — George  Ladd, 
Brattleboro's  mathematical  prodigy,  died 
at  the  Poor  Farm,  February,  1878.  His 
wonderful  ability  to  solve  the  most  diffi- 
cult mathematical  problems,  although 
without  even  a  common  school  education, 
made  him  an  interesting  character.  If 
given,  for  instance,  the  number  of  miles 
from  Brattleboro  to  Washington,  or  any 
other  point,  he  would  immediately  and 
accurately  give  the  number  of  feet  and 
inches. 

A  Curious  Fiddle. 

Not  even  Cremona's  far-famed  violins 
so  cluster  with  reminiscences  as  this. 
It  was  natural  that,  while  our  boys  were 
lying  at  Brandy  Station,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, during  the  gloomy  winter  of  1864-5, 
their  thoughts  should  turn  towards  the 
more  pleasant  scenes  of  their  native  hills. 

"Oh  that  we  had  a  fiddle!"  at  length 
some  one  exclaimed. 


"Well!"  said  a  young  fellow  from  Brat- 
tleboro, "I  believe,  boys,  that  I  can  make 
you  a  fiddle." 

He  had  never  attempted  anything  of  the 
kind  in  his  life. 

"Can  you?"  shouted  the  boys.  "Good! 
you  make  one  and  we  will  send  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  strings. " 

George  M.  Colt,  of  Company  C. ,  2d  Ver- 
mont Volunteers,  was  the  one  who  pro- 
posed to  make  the  cheer-giving  instrument ; 
and  with  a  hatchet,  a  jack  knife,  an 
old  file  and  a  piece  of  a  junk  bottle  as  his 
only  tools,  he  got  a  piece  of  soft  maple 
that  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, and  set  to  work.  The  bottom 
and  side  rim  of  the  fiddle  were  made  out 
of  one  single  piece  of  maple,  in  the  most 
approved  styl€  and  form  of  the  ordinary 
fiddle.  It  was  a  complete  dug-out.  The 
top  was  made  of  pine,  which  grew  in  the 
country.  The  bow  was  of  maple,  same 
as  the  larger  part  of  the  shell.  The  hairs 
were  pulled  from  the  tail  of  Col.  Wal- 
bridge's  white  horse.  The  glue,  some 
member  of  the  company  happened  to  have 
with  him.  In  the  course  of  some  five 
weeks  the  instrument  was  completed. 
After  having  been  wistfully  eyed  by  the 
men  of  the  company  and  regiment  for  a 
long  time,  during  its  construction,  the  in- 
strument at  length  gave  forth  its  stirring 
strains.  One  of  their  comrades  was  called 
out  of  the  hospital  to  give  it  a  trial.  He 
played  two  hours,  until  he  was  exhausted. 
Many  stag  dances  it  conjured  up ;  to  many 
headquarters  it  went  of  nights  in  a  round 
of  serenades.  It  was  admired  and  cher- 
ished by  the  officers,  and  wondered  at  by 
that  prince  of  tacticians  and  soldiers — 
General  Getty. — Newspaper  Article. 

A  Centenarian. — 1879. 
A  notable  event  for  West  Brattleboro 
was  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Mrs.  Sally  Stockwell,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed most  becomingly,  at  her  home,  on 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1879,  by  her  numer- 
ous relatives  and  friends.  Mrs.  Stockwell 
was  born  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  April  30, 
1779.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Abner  Har- 
ris, whose  father  was  one  of  the  early  set- 
tlers of  that  town,  and  who  emigrated 
from  Woodstock,  Conn.  She  was  married 
to  Arad  Stockwell  when  sixteen  years  of 
age.    He  died  23  years  ago  at  the  age  of 
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88  years.  She  has  been  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  five  of  whom  are  still  living  and 
were  all  present.  There  were  also  34 
grandchildren,  24  now  living,  and  37  great- 
grandchildren, 33  now  living.  Hundreds 
of  her  friends  called  upon  her,  with  con- 
gratulations and  many  tokens  of  regard. 
A  poem  was  also  read  by  Rev.  M.  H.  Har- 
ris, written  for  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Abby 
R.  Colburn  of  Brattleboro.  The  Brattle- 
boro  photographers,  Messrs.  Howe  and 
Parker,  were  on  hand,  and  secured  pictures 
of  the  old  lady,  the  house,  and  the  rela- 
tives and  visitors  present.  The  old  lady 
received  them  with  charming  womanly 
simplicity  and  grace.  She  dined  with  her 
oldest  friends,  and  after  dinner  she  smoked 
her  accustomed  pipe.  Her  mind  and 
memory  are  wonderfully  clear  for  a  cen- 
tenarian, while  there  is  little  in  her  appear- 
ance to  indicate  that  she  has  outlived  three 
generations.  Among  the  aged  guests  pres- 
ent were  Eli  Lee  of  Vernon,  93  years  old; 
Rev.  Samuel  Fish,  90;  Emory  Pratt,  90; 
Benajah  Dudley,  88;  Sally  Harris,  87; 
Timothy  Adkins  and  wife,  each  86 ;  Maria 
Woodw^ard,  85;  Mrs.  Emory  Pratt,  84; 
Electa  Bennett,  84;  Saben  Jones,  82; 
Wilder  Harris,  82.  Mrs.  Stockwell  is  a 
living,  unanswerable  argument  and  exam- 
ple in  favor  of  early  marriages  and  large 
families.  Married  at  16,  the  mother  of  ten 
children,  and  100  years  old.  What  more 
can  be  said?  Girls,  go  and  do  likewise — 
if  you  can.  Another  sad  warning  of  the 
evils  of  tobacco.  Mrs.  Stockwell  has 
smoked  moderately  for  a  time,  "whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary."  If  she  hadn't  done  so,  prob- 
ably she  would  now  be  200  years  old  in- 
stead of  100! — Brattleboro  Paper. 

The  Tusk  of  an  Elephant  Found  in 
Brattleboro. 
The  tusk  of  a  fossil  elephant  was  found 
in  a  muck  bed,  about  five  feet  below  the 
surface,  on  the  farm  of  D.  S.  Pratt  in  this 
town,  Saturday,  Sept.  2,  by  a  workman 
who  was  digging  muck.  The  tusk  is  fort}^- 
four  inches  in  length  and  eighteen  inches 
in  circumference  at  the  largest  end,  and 
eleven  inches  at  the  smallest.  It  is  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation,  although  some 
parts  of  it  crumbled  after  being  exposed 
to  the  air.  The  workman  on  discovering 
it  took  a  piece  to  Mr.  Pratt,  remarking  as 


he  handed  it  to  him,  that  he  had  found  a 
curious  piece  of  wood.  Mr.  Pratt,  oh 
looking  at  it,  discovered  its  true  nature. 
This  tusk  belonged  to  a  .species  of  elephant.9 
long  since  extinct,  suppo.sed  to  be  the  EU- 
phas  Primogenivs  (or  mammoth)  Blumen- 
hack,  that  inhabited  the  northern  part  of 
North  America,  having  wandered  across 
the  Siberian  plains  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Behring  Straits  and  beyond  to  this  country 
south  to  about  the  parallel  of  40  degrees. 
Their  bones  show  them  to  have  been  about 
twice  the  weight  and  one-third  taller  than 
our  modern  species. 

The  remains  (tusks,  teeth  and  several 
bones,)  of  one  of  these  elephants  were 
found  at  the  summit  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, at  Mount  Holly,  in  1848,  by  work- 
men engaged  in  building  the  railroad  from 
Bellow^s  Falls  to  Rutland.  These  remains 
were  found  in  a  muck  bed,  eleven  feet  be- 
low the  surface  and  at  an  elevation  of  1415 
feet  above  tide  water.  Mo.st  of  the  bones 
found,  including  a  molar  tooth,  were  taken 
by  the  workmen  and  others  and  carried 
out  of  the  State.  The  most  perfect  tusk 
was  secured  by  Prof.  Zadock  Thompson, 
and  is  lodged  in  the  State  Cabinet  at  3Iont- 
pelier.  This  tu.sk  was  80  inches  long  and 
four  inches  in  diameter.  The  molar  tooth, 
now  in  possession  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  weigh.s 
eight  pounds  and  presents  a  grinding  sur- 
face of  eight  inches  long  and  four  broad. 
A  plaster  cast  of  it  is  on  exhibition  with 
the  tusk  at  our  State  Cabinet.  —  Brattkhoro 
Palmer. 

Leonard  Knapp  was  captain  of  the  old 
Floodwood  company,  in  1831.  His  fatlier 
— James  Knapp — John  Alexander  and  a 
Mr.  Bennett  went  from  Brattleboro  to  the 
battle  of  Bennington.  Leonard  Kna])p 
said,  when  in  the  employ  of  Dr.  Lcnuiel 
Dickerman,  he  heard  the  Dr.  say  he  learned 
his  profession  from  Dr.  Henry  Wells,  our 
first  town  clerk.  Lemuel  Dickerman.  when 
a  boy.W'as  a  bound  apprentice  to  learn  shoe 
making,  in  Massachusi'tts.  He  left  his  em- 
ployer and  travelled  on  foot  to  Brattleboro. 
After  some  time  in  service  on  (he  farm  of 
Dr.  Wells,  he  became  .so  well  accomplisliert 
by  instructions  from  Wells,  that  he  a.-<sisted 
him  in  practice,  until  so  many  patients  pre- 
ferred the  young  doctor,  that  the  old 
doctor  sold  out  and  went  to  Montague, 
Mass. 
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